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HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

•:>UndoPtaI\CPS.-:;- 

WAREROOMS . 

8^2  SHII^D  flYENUE, 

Branch  Offices  : 

509  UVEacLxsoix  _A_-v7-©:o_-ui-e., 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  arc  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

JEessrs.  ELA(RTdc(BEJT(I)E(R 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs* 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

ST_A-EI.es  : 

39th  Street  &  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

WM,  T.  A.  IIART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  tho  Cathedral. 

V.  SCHLAEFER, 

First41ass  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Cor.  42d  Street  &  Vanderbilt  Ave  , 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  N E W  YORK 

ZEJZ.  POU,  Manager. 

J.  IT.  MARSTERS. 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

iFPlflie  &00B5, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium  Goods 
a  Specialty. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . . $2  50 

Sleeve  Shirt . 2  75 

long  kl  lk  .  3  00 

Jersey  with  collar .  4  00 

Knee  Tights .  2  50 

******* 

6  ~r~  '  o 

DONOVAN  It  L0N0ER6AN, 

STEAM  PRINTERS, 

369  MARL  6T. .  rt.V. 

€ - - - - - 9 

Printers  of  this  Paper, 

******* 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

S.  A.  WALL, 

Macturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  T.  HUSS. 

1HS  KROi.» 

REST  AURA  IV  T, 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT. 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
'1  he  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
credit. 

A.  KLUG, 

FIRST-CLASS 

Shaving  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Directly  Opposite 

FORDHAM  STATION. 

JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  (Sigars, 

AND  JOBBERS  IN  MANtJFACTOBED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 

A.  G-.  WOODRUFF  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  and  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  IV.  Y. 

HENRY  %.  MERMAN  &  GO,, 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OCR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ac. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 

MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Hooks,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  and  Confectionery 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK* 

Hurhljmtt  HottHjIij, 

TERMS : 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

D.  DAVIS  &  SON, 

DINING  ROOMS, 

No.  119  East  42d  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  &  3d  Aves. ,  Near  Grand  Central  Depot. 

TABLES  RESERVED  FOR  LADIES. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 
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PACH’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

Dental  rooms  of 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4 Hi  Avenue,  near  Itlorri*  (1 7  7ili)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

...-jJXOFEKATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTEYE=$e— ■ 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children  s  Teeth. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &L  CO, 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


WITXTTEN’S 

FORD  HAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES  : 

111  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 


-43-la  VIOLA  &  LA  FLOR  DE  LOPEZ,^ 

LOPEZ  &  HUGOT, 

227  &  274  FOURTH  AVENUE, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

TT  A  V  A  1ST  A  S  E  (t  A  R . 

Made  from  the  finest  Imported  Leaf  Tobacco.  It  had 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal  and  Honorable  Diploma 
at  the  Grand  Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  Mass. 


841  BROADWAY, 

Cor  i  Vh  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  make  our  % 8.oo  Imperials  in  Clubs  of 
5  for  $25.00.  Clubs  of  10  $40.00. 

IVe  guaratilee  the  finest  results.  ( All  work 
finished  in  its  regular  order.')  No  extra  charges 
ftom  the. above  rates  for  the  various  styles. 

Photographers  to  the  leading  Colleges  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  MURPHY, 

Carpenter&Builder, 

155  &  157  E.  44th  Street, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues,  NEW  YORK. 
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ROSEN’S 

WHOLESALE 


3d  Ave. 


•irCI(i/tR  , STORK  OF  lI/|RI.K[l-> 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  and  Chewing 
Tobacco  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 

2333  3d  Ave.,  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABKAIHAM’S 

Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 

48  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Etc. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  INSTITUTE, 

For  Imjimi  Instruction  of  Deaf  Motes, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  In 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


*Hi.t|IKKBLBJjI/I\\,t 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington.  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


Baker  &  Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  M 

College  and  Society  Printing. 

Special  attention  given  to  this  class  of  work. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a  share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage,  {is?" Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  &  GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street. 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  i,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

_ THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO  &  LOPEZ, 

Palais  Royal  Gallery, 

No.  4  Eist  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon. 
Though  for  half  the  price,  they  produce  pictures  equal 
in  merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  and  Badges  of  every  Description, 
33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  SONNEBORN, 

iWAi  pmimtem, 

AND 

Manufacturing  Stationer, 

IO  Warren  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 
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IN  ME  MORI  AM. 

JOHN  CARDINAL  MCCLOSKEY. 

Bright  crowned  with  mitred  majesty  bestowed 
Of  God,  who  keeps  resplendent  court  on  high, 

A  Prince  of  Mother  Church  now  seeks  the  Throne 
To  pay  his  loving  homage  to  the  King. 

With  sway  of  peace  and  love  he  ruled  men’s  hearts. 

In  sinless  purity’s  bright  robes  he  wrapped 
II  is  spotless  life  and  soul;  he  shone  a  priest 
Among  the  chosen  sons  of  God,  though  great 
And  honored,  yet  as  e’en  the  lowliest  one. 

His  mighty  heart  had  spurned  the  things  of  earth; 

His  gaze  was  fixed  beyond  the  farthest  star 
Where  rose  the  altar  of  th ’  Eternal  Priest, 

To  serve  whom,  e’en  on  earth,  had  been  his  love. 

The  world  was  blessed  that  day  he  saw  the  light; 

And  when  its  trials  and  its  cares  had  purged 
1 1  is  golden  life  from  all  the  earthly  dross, 

And  death  was  come,  God’s  crown  of  glory  won, 

A  gem  far  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  more 
Of  value  than  a  world  of  Kohinoors; 

It  won  the  jewel  of  a  spotless  soul. 

His  people,  all  aghast,  stand  round  the  throne 
Where  once  he  sat;  they  stare,  and  sick  at  heart 
They  grow  to  read  in  every  face  the  truth 
They  dread,  that  he,  their  God-crowned  father,  prince 
Is  theirs  to  love  on  earth  no  more.  Full  oft 
They  saw  him  stand  among  his  surpliced  throng 
Of  loving  priests  to  offer,  as  of  old, 

The  Sacrifice  of  love,  while  organ  peals 
And  listless  clouds  of  incense  slept  upon 
The  tranced  air,  and  dreamt  that  heaven  was  come 
To  earth. 

The  heart  whose  every  throb  was  one 
Of  fond  affection  for  his  priestly  state, 

Is  stilled  for  time  to  men;  lost,  too,  the  smile 
Which,  sweeter  than  the  song  that  angels  sing 
For  joy,  was  wont  to  bring  to  saddened  hearts 
1  he  genial  sunshine  of  love’s  sympathy. 

The  hurrying  years  had  bowed  his  kingly  frame, 

And  yet  when  death — as  loth  to  strike  or  come 
Amid  the  glare  of  heartless  day — when  all 
Was  hushed  in  deepest  stillness  of  the  night, 

Had  gently  kissed  his  holy  soul  away, 

He  looked  not  one  whit  less  a  prince— yea,  e’en 
Was  more — than  when  in  manhood’s  noble  prime 
He  graced  the  manful  quality  of  men. 

Our  Prince  is  dead!  Yet  he  did  only  wear 
Death’s  robes  an  instant  that  he  might  adorn 
Life’s  lawn  unspotted  as  his  virgin  soul. 

Our  Prince  is  dead!  Yet  see!  in  Heaven’s  court, 

’Mid  pealing  “  Vivats  ”  to  the  High  Priest  sung, 

Th’  adoring  throngs  divide  to  let  him  pass 
Up  to  the  Throne,  and  hear  th’  Eternal  King, 

In  accents  gracious  as  eternity  is  long. 

Say  to  His  good  and  faithful  one,  “  Well  done 
Has  been  thy  task  in  time;  come,  find  thy  rest 
Eternal  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God.” 

_  Kismet,  ’87, 

CARDINAL  McCLOSKEY. 

Our  older  friends  will,  with  justice,  expect  to  find  in  the 
columns  of  The  Fordham  College  Monthly  some  token 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  the  first  President  of  St.  John’s;  and  this  con¬ 
sideration  it  is  that  urges  us  to  offier  a  few  words  from  our 
youthful  pens  on  the  life  of  the  departed  Cardinal  and  his 
intimate  connections  with  us. 


After  the  countless  eulogistic  newspaper  articles  concern¬ 
ing  him,  the  birth  place,  the  life  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  His  Eminence  are  known  to  all.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  in  1810,  ordained  priest  in  1834,  consecrated 
Bishop  in  1844,  made  Archbishop  in  1864,  and  elected  Car¬ 
dinal  in  1875.  Many  were  the  honors  which  his  blameless 
life,  ardent  piety  and  deep  scholarship  won  him  on  earth, 
and  great,  we  hope,  is  the  reward  which  he  enjoys  for  the 
discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  attendant  upon  his  various 
dignities.  Were  we  to  recall  his  early  life  and  the  obstacles 
that  opposed  him  and  his  co-laborers,  we  would  be  but  re¬ 
counting  a  twice  told  tale.  Yet  in  the  praise  and  pageantry 
of  an  admiring  world  at  the  death  of  the  great  Cardinal,  it 
is  easy  to  forget  the  long,  long  labors  which  preceded  his 
archbishopric  or  cardinalate. 

In  the  boyhood  of  Cardinal  McCloskey  there  were,  we  are 
told,  but  three  Catholic  churches  in  New  York  and  none  at 
all  in  Brooklyn.  The  progress  from  such  a  state  of  things 
to  the  present  is  not  the  work  of  a  year,  nor  of  a  decade  of 
years;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  devotion,  enterprise  and 
ability  of  that  generation  of  zealous  and  unwearying  priests 
of  which  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  one  of  the  last  survivors. 

This  great  prince  of  the  church  was  educated  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s,  Emmetsburg,  and  after  his  ordination  by  Bishop 
Uubois,  was  granted  the  privilege,  at  that  time  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  one,  of  continuing  his  studies  for  two  years  at  the 
Propaganda,  Rome.  After  his  return  to  America  he  was 
appointed  first  President  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  and  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  two  institutions  at  that  time  con¬ 
nected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  displayed  the  greatest 
prudence  and  zeal  in  his  connections  with  the  college  and 
seminary.  After  the  growing  college  had  been  organized 
and  set  upon  a  firm  basis  and  the  promising  Father  Mc¬ 
Closkey  had  been  called  to  other  labors,  he  ever  returned 
with  manifest  pleasure  to  visit  this  scene  of  his  first  labors. 

I  en  years  and  one  month  after  his  ordination  he  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  his 
life  from  that  time,  with  his  influence  at  the  capital  of  the 
State,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  build  up  a  diocese,  with 
his  subsequent  return  to  the  metropolis  to  be  honored 
with  the  title  of  its  Archbishop,  and,  finally,  with  his  election 
as  the  first  Cardinal  of  the  Church  in  America.  The  last 
decade  in  the  life  of  the  Cardinal  was  one  which  surpassed 
the  dream  of  philanthropist  or  poet. 

The  virtues  which  adorned  the  whole  life  of  Archbishop 
McCloskey  are  known  to  all.  He  was  never  hasty  or  im¬ 
prudent  in  his  public  life,  but  ever  silent,  persevering,  gra¬ 
cious,  winning,  and  finally  triumphant.  His  cares  were 
manifold  and  varied,  yet  they  were  discharged  with  a  justice 
and  piety  that  truly  bespoke  the  saint.  When  time  increased 
his  infirmaties  it  seemed  but  to  increase  his  attachment  to 
to  his  people,  and  when  to  him  was  given  the  rare  privilege 
of  counting  the  years  of  his  priesthood  by  a  half  century,  he 
rejoiced  to  receive  from  them  the  tokens  of  their  love  for 
himself  and  joy  at  his  golden  jubilee.  At  his  death  the 
universal  mourning  of  the  land  proclaimed  the  reverence 
and  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  not  by  his  own  flock 
alone,  but  by  the  people  of  the  entire  land.  It  was  not  the 
display  of  vain  pomp,  it  was  the  respect  due  to  wisdom  and 
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sanctity.  With  reverent  hands  his  people  have  laid  his 
mortal  remains  beneath  the  magnificent  monument  of  his 
own  and  his  predecessor’s  labor.  With  his  death  a  great 
light  of  the  church  has  gone  out. 

In  the  death  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  St.  John’s  has  lost 
the  last  of  her  distinguished  founders  and  a  devoted  friend 
and  patron.  During  the  last  few  years  through  enfeebled 
age  he  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  his  accustomed  visits 
to  us,  but  at  the  commencement  of  each  returning  year  and 
at  many  other  times  he  has  sent  his  warmest  greetings  to  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  St.  John’s.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
golden  jubilee  he  accepted  with  marked  pleasure  the  respect¬ 
ful  greetings  of  the  students,  and,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Fordham,  every  means  were  employed  to  make 
a  fitting  expression  of  the  mourning  that  reigned  here. 

Aside  from  the  honors  of  the  church  with  which  the  late 
Cardinal  had  been  clothed,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
finer  type  of  a  Christian  scholar.  He  so  gracefully  united 
Catholic  virtue  with  the  most  finished  scholarship  that  it  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  that  he  won  the  admiration  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  by  the  latter  when  they  might  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  former.  But  in  the  memory  of  his  own  people  whom 
he  loved  so  well,  it  is  not  by  either  separate  quality  his  name 
is  rendered  beloved,  but  by  the  union  of  the  two.  He  will 
long  and  gratefully  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  zealous 
pioneer  priests  of  America,  as  a  devoted  and  holy  Bishop, 
an  able  Archbishop,  and  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  being  the  first  American  Cardinal. 

The  fervent  prayer  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s  is  that 
God  may  give  eternal  rest  to  his  soul.  H. 


THE  CHANGES. 

When  the  many  friends  of  St.  John’s  left  Fordham  after 
the  commencement  exercises  of  last  June,  none  expected  to 
hear  of  the  important  changes  which  soon  followed.  But 
hardly  had  some  of  the  students  reached  their  homes  before 
the  fact  was  published  that  the  President,  Father  Dealy,  and 
the  Vice-President,  Father  Halpin,  had  been  relieved  of  the 
responsibilities  of  their  respective  offices  and  that  others  had 
been  chosen  to  succeed  them. 

Not  until  our  return  to  college  in  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  had  we  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  newly  appointed  President,  Father  Campbell  ;  it  had 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  Father  Quin,  the  new  Vice- 
president  and  chief  desciplinarian,  during  his  stay  among  us 
last  year.  Although,  even,  the  first  impressions  of  our  new  su¬ 
periors  were  encouraging,  yet  our  hearts  were  with  the  out¬ 
going  officers  who  had  been  our  guardians  from  the  time  of 
our  first  entrance  at  St.  John’s. 

Our  esteemed  ex-President,  Father  Dealy,  is  attached  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  New  York,  whence  he  was 
called  three  years  ago  to  the  presidency  of  St.  John’s  ;  Father 
Halpin  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Boston.  The  first  wish  that  rises  from  our 
hearts  for  our  beloved  former  superiors  is  that  their  labors 
in  the  future  may  be  as  successful  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Both  of  these  retiring  superiors  have  done  much  for  St. 
John’s.  Father  Dealy  not  only  exercised  the  closest  appli¬ 
cation  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  he  also 
generously  employed  for  the  interests  of  his  charge  the  ex¬ 
tensive  personal  influence  which  he  enjoys.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  undertake  or  to  do  anything,  no  matter  how  great 
or  how  difficult,  if  it  only  worked  for  the  advantage  of  the 
college.  His  zealous  care  is  seen  in  the  numerous  improve¬ 
ments  made  under  his  direction.  Before  the  close  of  his 
first  year  among  us  he  repaired  the  drives  of  the  lawn  by 
covering  them  with  crushed  stone,  and  laid  new  stone  walks 
upon  the  lawn  and  in  the  many  places  where  they  were 
needed  about  the  different  buildings.  St.  John’s  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  younger  division  of  the  college,  was  opened 


under  his  administration,  after  he  had  fitted  up  the  building 
with  the  latest  conveniences  of  furniture,  heat  and  venti¬ 
lation,  and  had  decorated  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Hall  with  its  flowers  and  fountain.  The  numerous  scholar¬ 
ships  offered  to  the  students  during  his  time  were  secured 
by  him.  The  new  stone  building  under  erection  is  another 
witness  to  his  enterprise  and  energy,  while  the  artistic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  refectory  has  been  fitted  up  shows  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  students.  More¬ 
over,  throughout  his  whole  term  of  office,  there  was  ever 
noticeable  that  thrifty,  progressive  and  cartful  management 
bringing  all  the  different  departments  of  the  college  equally 
towards  perfection. 

But  far  greater  than  all  these  labors  were  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  college  by  raising  the  standard 
of  studies.  We  had  every  day  some  proof  of  his  attention 
to  this  important  part  of  his  duties.  By  his  many  visits  to 
the  class-rooms,  and  his  presence  on  every  occasion  con¬ 
nected  with  our  studies,  he  served  to  inspire  interest  and 
new  energy  into  the  students.  He  kept  himself  well  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  each  student  and  ever  had  a  word 
of  encouragement  for  all  and  of  congratulation  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful.  His  stay  among  us  will  always  be  remembered  as 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  advancement  for  St.  John’s. 

Father  Halpin  had  been  Vice-President  and  prefect  of  stud¬ 
ies  in  this  college  for  five  years.  He  was  always  a  very  great 
favorite  among  the  students,  who  seemed  to  appreciate  his 
many  fine  qualities  and  the  attachment  to  the  place  which 
had  been  so  long  the  scene  of  his  effective  labors.  The  text 
book  on  literature,  which  he  published  and  which  is  now 
used  in  the  classes  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Rhetoric,  and  The 
Fordham  Monthly  are  among  the  many  pledges  he  has 
left  us  of  his  zeal  and  devotion. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  bear  the  separation  from 
those  whose  love  and  care  we  have  so  really  felt.  The  kind 
friends,  the  strong  protectors,  the  vigilant  guides,  the  indul¬ 
gent  fathers,  by  whose  deep  solicitude  every  germ  of  worthy 
emulation,  of  noble  ambition  or  modest  virtue  was  nurtured, 
are  followed  to  their  new  fields  of  labor  by  the  fondest  love 
of  their  old  pupils. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  who  has  succeeded 
Father  Dealy,  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  St.  John’s.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  successively  Professor  of  Classics,  Belles- 
Lettres  and  Rhetoric.  He  was  also  Moderator  of  the 
Dramatic  Association,  and  President  of  the  St.  John’s  De¬ 
bating  Society. 

Father  Campbell  is  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  cause 
ot  education,  and  is  thoroughly  fitted  to  work  a  great  good 
for  St.  John’s.  In  his  career  as  a  professor  he  was  always 
noted  for  the  great  impetus  he  gave  to  studies  by  raising 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  rousing  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  his  pupils.  It  can,  then,  be  predicted  that,  under 
its  new  President,  St.  John’s  will  make  rapid  strides  forward 
in  its  intellectual  march,  and  take  a  still  more  prominent 
place  among  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Quin,  S.  J.,  the  newly-appointed  vice- 
President,  is  also  well-known  to  the  old  students,  having 
been  connected  with  the  college  for  many  years.  It  is  the 
earnest  and  sincere  wish  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s  that 
the  stay  of  their  new  superiors  among  them  may  be  long 
and  full  of  pleasure. 


CAMPUS  AND  PALAESTRA. 

Think  what  we  may  of  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century 
of  ours,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  enlightened  world  of  to¬ 
day  is  in  nowise  lacking  of  conceit.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  that  our  proudest  boast  is  our  greatest  misfortune  ; 
we  are  so  widely-informed  in  hypothetical  science  (if  I  may 
so  designate  those  scientific  theories  built  on  a  quicksand 
of  i/s),  that  we  seem  to  lack  a  positive  foundation  for 
any.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  refreshing  and  en- 
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couraging  to  see  some  of  the  foremost  minds  in  the  van 
of  what  we  term  progress  looking  back  with  regret  at  the 
time  when  practicability  easily  vanquished  that  craze  for 
theory  which  is  always  the  outcome  of  an  over-ripe  civil¬ 
ization.  These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  us  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  some  of  the  eminent 
German  Hellenists  show  in  treating  of  the  physical  side 
of  the  old  Greek  education.  Of  course,  we  must  allow  a 
great  deal  for  the  exaggeration  into  which  all  extremists 
eventually  fall.  Yet,  even  then,  if  we  consider  the  methods 
in  which  the  physical  education  of  the  older  civilizations 
was  conducted,  we  may  learn  much  that  will  prove  of 
profit  to  us.  We  can  ill  afford  to  despise  the  ancients  ; 
we  are  more  educated  than  they  were,  if  you  will,  but  they 
were  better  educated  than  is  any  man  of  our  times  who 
aspires  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  real  scholar. 

Now,  although  the  Germans,  whose  authority  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  facile princeps  in  such  matters,  have  contributed 
a  most  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  yet,  for  a 
reason  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  we  do  not  definitely 
know  much  about  this  education.  There  were  only  three 
early  nations  who  could  compete  with  the  Greeks  in  this 
line,  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  before  them,  and  the 
Romans  after  them.  The  Roman  development,  we  know, 
was  based  on  the  Grecian  ;  the  Egyptians  have  left  no 
trace  of  the  process,  though  much  of  the  effect  of  their 
education,  which  Plato  tells  us  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
his  own  land  ;  and  as  regards  the  education  of  the  Aryans 
— hoi  aristoi,  the  nobles  of  the  world — we  hardly  know 
more  than  what  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  they  taught  their 
children  three  things,  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  As  has  already  been  hinted  at,  our  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  subject  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  chief 
source  of  our  information,  the  literature  which  belongs  to 
the  civilization  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  the  Nile,  ignores 
it  because  it  was  then  so  familiar  to  all  as  to  preclude  any 
necessity  of  mention.  And  owing  to  the  language,  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  and  social  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
material  we  can  command  regarding  them  is  far  more  scanty 
than  what  little  we  have  about  the  Greeks. 

One  chief  point  on  which  the  Greeks  widely  differed  from 
us  was  that  they  held  physical  education  to  be  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  mental  training.  It  is  true  that  the  newspaper- 
paragraphers  of  our  day  make  great  sport  of  what  they  call 
the  undue  attention  given  to  athletics  in  our  American  uni¬ 
versities.  And  yet  the  very  fact  that  the  press  can  do  this 
with  impunity  is  proof  that  to  the  popular  mind  the  raising 
of  bodily  training  to  real  equality  with  intellectual,  seems 
radically  wrong.  For  all  that,  however,  we  dare  to  express 
our  belief  that  the  Greeks,  in  looking  upon  sport  as  a  really 
serious  thing,  and  devoting  special  times,  places  and  masters 
to  the  physical  education  of  their  boys,  were  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  know-all  world  of  to-day. 

In  general,  the  exercises  by  which  the  Greeks  developed 
that  freedom  of  limb  and  ease  of  motion,  suggested  even  by 
the  lifeless  marble  of  their  statues,  consisted  of  hunting  and 
gymnastics.  Among  the  Spartans,  and  those  whose  sur¬ 
roundings  afforded  scope  for  it,  hunting  was  indulged  in  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion,  and  even  contempt,  of  exercise 
in  the  gymnasia.  But  for  those  who  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  densely-populated  cities,  some  substitute  had 
to  be  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  chase.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  palcestra.  By  way  of  parenthesis  we  shall  say 
here  that  since  the  exact  relation  of  the  gymnasium  and 
palcestra  has  long  bothered  the  critics,  and  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  cst,  we  shall  wave  the  distinction  and  use  both  words 
interchangeably.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood, 
however,  that  the  palcestra  was  equivalent  to  an  open-air 
gymnasium  of  our  day.  It  was  usually  owned  by  some  pri¬ 
vate  speculator,  and  boys  were  sent  to  it  just  as  regularly  as 
to  their  ordinary  school.  Since  we  have  no  positive  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  as  to  how  the  time  of  the  Greek  boys  was 
divided,  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  this  point  longer 


than  to  say  that  the  best  authorities  among  the  Germans 
think  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  palcestra  and  to  school 
on  the  same  day  or  at  the  same  age,  but  that,  as  far  as 
regards  the  time  for  it,  at  least,  physical  education  was 
given  the  priority.  However,  since  there  is  evidence  for 
both  sides  of  the  question,  we  shall  not  moot  it  with  the 
reader.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  speak  much  in  detail  of 
the  exercise  of  the  palaestra. 

Its  interior  is  often  represented  in  brilliant  colors  on  some 
of  the  classic  vases  which  have  come  down  to  us.  What 
the  Germans  call  a  Turnlehrer  is  seen  wearing  a  chlamys 
and  with  his  rod  directing  the  movements  of  his  pupils, 
generally  in  wrestling.  From  our  knowledge  of  the 
pentathlon  at  Olympia,  which  embraced  leaping,  running, 
wrestling,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear,  we  find  that 
these  were  the  principal  exercises  to  which  the  Greeks 
devoted  themselves.  We  also  learn  that  the  older  boys 
practiced  the  pancratium,  in  which  wrestling  and  boxing 
were  united  ;  but  owing  to  the  disfigurement  likely  to  ensue, 
it  found  little  favor  with  the  rich  and  “the  high  gentry.” 
Even  the  Spartans  preferred  to  it  the  lighter  exercises  men¬ 
tioned  above,  which  they  rightly  judged  was  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  insure  gracefulness  and  freedom  of  movement. 

After  digesting  all  the  material  at  our  command  on  this 
subject,  we  are  forcibly  struck  at  the  want  among  the 
Greeks  of  those  out-door  games  which  are  so  popular  among 
modern  nations.  We  refer  to  the  sports  of  the  campus, 
such  as  base-ball,  foot-ball,  cricket  and  the  like,  which 
unite  in  themselves  a  variety  of  exercise.  It  is  true  that  in 
Pollux  we  find  the  description  of  games  greatly  resembling 
modern  foot-ball  and  lacrosse,  but  such  rare  allusions  to 
them  will  not  justify  us  in  considering  them  at  all  common. 
In  some  of  the  old  proverbs  we  find  mention  of  swimming 
as  a  universal  accomplishment,  but  here  too  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  tenable  opinion. 
As  for  rowing,  it  is  out  of  question,  having  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  slaves  and  hirelings  as  ungentlemanly.  The  reason 
for  this  lack  of  out-door  sports  was  very  probably  the  want 
of  play-grounds.  Of  course  we  here  refer  to  something 
more  than  the  gymnasium  and  palaestra — to  play-grounds 
like  those  of  our  own  America  and  of  Europe. 

The  Greeks  were  thus  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  a 
few  simple  athletic  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  and,  what 
is  more,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  were  subject  to  rules 
of  training  which  would  be  far  from  finding  favor  with  the 
“  worshippers  of  the  knee-breeched  cult  ”  of  to  day.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  beautiful  figures  of  ideal 
manly  beauty  and  strength  portrayed  in  their  sculptures,  and 
the  enthusiastically  picturesque  descriptions  of  well-trained 
Greek  boys  afforded  by  their  literature,  prove  that  they 
could  both  appreciate  a  fine  manly  physique,  and  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be  developed.  Of 
course  it  will  be  replied  to  this  that  all  Greek  boys  did  not 
realize  the  ideal  of  the  sculptors,  and  that  the  training  of 
modern  nations  could  produce  forms  just  as  perfect.  Quite 
true,  perhaps  ;  but  the  point  is  that  the  Greeks,  in  a  much 
simpler  manner  than  we,  brought  about  the  same  end. 

It  may  here  occur  to  the  reader  that  since  they  lacked  those 
out-door  sports,  which,  on  account  of  their  form,  develop 
at  the  same  time  strength,  dexterity,  that  everything  so 
highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  intelligence  and  decision,  they 
missed  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  namely,  the  mental  training  afforded  by 
these  games.  Now,  to  our  mind,  this  is  the  chief  fault  with 
us  moderns  ;  we  would  reduce  everything — even  our  very 
sports — to  a  science,  as  if  through  fear  that  our  body  might 
come  to  be  considered  as  woithy  in  itself  alone  of  some 
little  mention.  For  ourselves  we  have  little  in  common 
with  those  who  hold  that  the  true  natural  nobility  consists 
in  simply  possessing  a  healthy  and  perfect  form — we  hold 
for  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanoj  but  we  do  object  to  the 
sana  being  given  the  precedence  over  the  sano.  And  we 
shall  hail  as  a  progressive  step  in  the  right  direction  the 
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return  to  the  old  Greek  idea  of  the  true  relation  between 
physical  and  intellectual  education.  Let  us  keep  our 
campus,  if  we  will,  but  at  the  same  time  let  the  palcestra 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  school. 

_  Etaf,  ’87. 


A  MODERN  BABYLON. 

While  I  was  traveling  last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  stay 
two  or  three  weeks  at  Babylon,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
villages  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Great  South  Bay  at  a  point  about  thirty-seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  New  York  City.  During  my  stay  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  on  the  waters  of  the  bay,  engaged 
either  in  fishing  or  in  sailing.  The  best  place  for  fishing  is 
at  a  spot  known  as  the  Cinder-beds.  The  fish  to  be  caught 
there  are  the  bluefish,  flounder,  sea  bass,  and  various  other 
species  of  the  finny  tribe;  but  if  you  desire  sheepshead  for 
dinner  you  only  have  to  continue  down  towards  the  inlet 
until  you  arrive  at  some  net-reels,  opposite  which  sheeps¬ 
head  are  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  village  consists  of  one  street  which  runs  through  its 
entire  length,  but  it  also  contains  some  by-streets  and  alleys. 
The  entire  population  is  not  far  from  two  thousand,  a  goodly 
showing  for  one  of  those  country  villages.  The  Argyle 
Hotel  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot. 
It  is  not,  as  represented  by  its  owners,  upon  the  Great  South 
Bay,  but  rather  it  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bay  and 
near  a  small  lake,  from  which,  by  taking  a  small  rowboat, 
one  might  perhaps  reach  the  bay  after  a  very  roundabout 
course  through  creeks  and  rivulets  with  hardly  enough 
water  in  them  to  float  the  boat.  On  Fire  Island  there  are 
some  factories  whose  business  it  is  to  make  oil  out  of  moss- 
bunkers,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  called,  bunkers. 
Each  of  these  factories,  after  having  received  a  load  of  fish, 
proceeds  first  to  steam  the  oil  out  of  the  fish,  then  to  dry  the 
remains,  and  finally  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bunker  oil,  though  a  great  industry,  is  also  a  source 
of  evil,  because  so  many  steamers  and  sailboats  are  sent  out 
after  bunkers  that  they  are  gradually  being  exterminated, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  bluefish,  whose  staple  article  of  food 
is  bunker,  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  at  last  there  will  be 
none  at  all  near  Fire  Island. 

This  Babylon  is  not,  as  the  ancient  Babylon  was,  governed 
by  kings,  but  the  principal  man  of  the  town  is  old  Mr.  Sam- 
mis,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  on  Fire  Island,  who  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  towards  making  the  village  what  it 
is;  for  he  has  established  a  line  of  horse  cars  which  connect 
with  his  steamboat,  thus  transporting  people  from  the  dock 
to  Babylon  and  vice  versa ,  and  in  a  great  many  other  ways 
he  has  helped  the  village.  If  anybody  is  desirous  of  having 
a  jolly  good  time,  full  of  fishing,  sailing  and  mosquitoes — 
the  largest  outside  of  Jersey — to  him  I  recommend  our 
modern  Babylon.  K.  F.,  ’89. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK. 

At  last  our  old  clock  is  silent  forever.  It  has  run  a  long 
course  and  has  run  it  well.  No  more  shall  we  hear  its 
sound,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  and  no  more  will  its  ever-vary¬ 
ing  face  tell  us  the  moments  are  fleeting.  Three  score 
years  or  more  has  it  been  at  its  post  watching  us  at  our 
studies  and  at  our  play.  The  strictness  it  observed  in  going 
through  its  daily  routine  was  an  ever  present  example  for 
us.  And  who  knows  how  many  thoughtless  truants  its  stern 
gaze  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

Fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  St.  John’s  boy  is  the  memory 
of  that  old  clock.  It  was  the  one  thing  about  the  college 
which  seemed  eternally  connected  with  it.  But  time  had 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  grand  old  monitor,  and  now  its 
pulse  byats  no  more.  It  had  been  in  its  dotage  for  a  year 
past,  and  it  grieved  us  to  see  the  signs  of  withering  old  age 
in  its  simple  pranks  and  childish  tricks,  in  tolling  twelve 
when  its  yet  steady  hand  pointed  to  six,  and  marking  the 


ninth  hour  when  it  was  still  but  the  fifth.  Faithful  old 
clock  !  How  we  will  miss  you  !  And  though  the  idle  dis¬ 
liked  you,  and  spurned  your  offerings,  the  kindly  warnings 
that  their  youth  was  unprofitably  passing  away,  yet  the 
diligent  loved  you  and  blessed  you  for  your  many  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  old  students,  too,  when  they  came  to  visit  the 
home  of  their  early  days,  would  first  look  up  at  the  old 
clock,  and  the  thousand  memories  it  brought  back  would 
make  them  sigh  that  their  college  days  were  in  the  past  ; 
that  the  many  moments  of  past  neglect  could  never  be  re¬ 
called. 

Kind  monitor  of  our  college  days  !  would  we  had  always 
seized  the  hours  as  you  told  them  off  !  The  stern  old  over¬ 
seer  waited  for  none  and  hurried  for  none,  but  pointed  out 
unceasingly  the  time  of  duty.  It  regarded  all  with  the  same 
countenance  ;  when  it  frowned  on  freshman  it  frowned  on 
senior  ;  when  it  smiled  on  senior  it  smiled  on  freshman. 
Full  many  a  year  had  the  tireless  watchman  gone  its  daily 
round  ;  full  many  a  year  did  it  guide  the  fleeting  moments  ; 
full  many  a  year  did  it  speak  a  faithful  report,  and  never  an 
instant  did  it  sleep.  But  old  age  came  creeping  on, 
enfeebling  its  limbs  and  staying  its  never-erring  voice. 
Often,  too,  of  late,  while  tottering  on  its  weary  way,  it 
stopped,  and  some  kind  hand  gave  it  a  friendly  push.  But 
soon  the  kind  hand  tired  of  this  work,  and  poor  old  clock 
was  left  alone  to  die.  And  now  our  faithful  friend,  the 
guardian  of  our  time,  is  dead.  As  old  as  the  home  it  lived 
in,  it  died  before  it.  Boys,  regard  the  clock  !  It  died  in 
the  blessed  peace  of  an  old  age  following  a  well-spent  life. 

C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


ST.  BENNET’S  DEATH. 

Scholastica  had  died;  and  from  his  cell 
St.  Bennet  heard  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 

Well  knew  he  that  his  sister  was  with  God, 

Although  her  ashes  slept  beneath  the  sod; 

And  he,  too,  wished  to  join  that  vast  domain, 

Where  peace  and  happiness  hold  ceaseless  reign. 

Then,  with  his  strength  exhausted  in  the  strife, 
lie  prayed  to  God  a  prayer — but  not  for  life. 

For  he  had  ever  sought  to  serve  his  Lord, 

And  now  in  meekness  hoped  for  his  reward. 

With  certain  presage  that  his  death  was  nigh, 
lie  turned  him  to  his  sister’s  tomb  to  die — 

To  where  the  opened  grave  and  altar’s  base 
Allowed  between  them  of  a  little  space. 

One  moment  ere  his  limbs  were  cold  in  death 
lie  stood,  with  outstretched  hands  and  bated  breath 
Ready  to  sleep  within  the  grave  all  made, 

W  here  his  saint-sister  had  so  late  been  laid. 

The  moment  came — he  fell — his  soul  was  fled, 

The  twins  by  birth  possessed  twin-tomb  when  dead. 

O  Glorious  death!  To  stand  beside  the  tomb 
Like  Christ,  with  hands  extended  towards  its  gloom. 

J.  H El  FERN,  ’89. 

OBITUAR  Y. 

The  most  august  and  precious  tribute  that,  as  Catholics, 
we  could  offer  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  was 
paid  by  the  Faculty  and  students  of  our  college  on  Friday, 
the  23d  inst.,  when  a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  illustrious  prelate.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  which  St.  John’s  writes  red-lettered  in  the  pages  of 
her  history,  that  the  eminent  Prince  of  the  Clnnch  who  has 
just  gone  to  his  rest  was  once  President  of  the  college, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting  than  that  our  present 
Rector,  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  should  officiate  at 
these  memorial  services  in  honor  of  his  great  predecessor. 
Father  Campbell  was  assisted  by  Fr.  M.  Flynn,  S.  J.,  as 
Deacon,  and  Mr.  Weber,  S.  J.,  Sub-Deacon.  Besides  Messrs. 
Jas.  Aylward,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Jas.  Blun,  Thurifer,  Jos. 
Kerrigan  and  P.  Lennon,  Acolytes,  there  were  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  Mr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  and  a  number  of  the  college  sanc¬ 
tuary  boys. 

Prof.  Petersen  presided  at  the  organ.  The  Mass  was 
Rosewig’s  Requiem.  The  excellent  singing,  under  the 
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direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  is  deserving  of  more  men¬ 
tion  than  the  scope  of  this  short  notice  will  allow  us  to  make. 
The  Kyrie,  sung  by  the  treble,  and  the  Dies  Lrae,  in  unison, 
were  the  most  deserving  of  the  choruses,  all  of  which  were 
remarkable  for  fullness  and  harmony.  The  Offertorium  was 
a  trio,  Domine  Jesu ,  sung  by  Mr.  Quirk,  Prof.  Petersen  and 
P.  A.  Hopkins.  Solos  were  sung  by  Master  Jos.  Horgan 
during  the  Kyrie  and  the  Benedictus.  The  well  known  gifts 
of  all  these  render  any  criticism  here  superfluous.  The  very 
tasteful  draping  of  the  old  seminary  chapel,  now  commonly 
known  as  the  parish  church,  added  much  to  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  services,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  all  those  who  were  present. 

As  a  token  of  respect  to  the  late  Cardinal,  the  fronts  of 
the  college  building  and  the  old  Diocesan  Seminary  were 
heavily  draped  in  mourning,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Amy,  ’86,  chairman;  Holland,  ’87;  Quinn,  ’87,  sec¬ 
retary;  Lennon,  ’88,  and  Kelley,  ’89,  drafted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  God  to  call  to  Himself  his  Emi¬ 
nence,  John  Cardinal  McCloskey,  who,  as  first  President  of 
St.  John’s,  shaped  the  destinies  of  our  College,  and  who  ever 
after  has  shown  himself  its  active  and  devoted  friend;  and, 
whereas,  he  has  deserved  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  his 
people  by  his  zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  by 
the  encouragement  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  every  sound  scheme  of  intellectual  advancement; 
and,  whereas,  by  the  irreproachable  purity  of  his  life,  and 
by  the  exalted  and  refined  character  of  his  scholarship,  he 
has  left  us,  independently  of  the  honor  by  which  he  was 
crowned  as  a  prince  of  the  Church,  an  example  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  holiness  and  learning  are  combined;  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  feel  deeply  the  bereavement  and  desolation  of  this 
Archdiocese,  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  America; 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the  reverend  faculty 
to  have  celebrated  a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  departed  Cardinal,  at  which  we  will  in  a 
body  assist. 

MR.  F.  E  TOURTELOT,  S.  J. 

The  tritest  words  are  by  far  the  truest;  and  never  was 
anything  said  more  truly  than  that  “  Death  loves  a  shining 
mark.”  This  truth  is  often  brought  home  to  us  with  a  heart¬ 
rending  force,  such  as  that  which  spoke  from  the  tomb  that 
opened  since  we  last  bade  farewell  to  our  professors  and 
fellow  students,  all  happy  at  the  thought  of  the  “  long  vaca¬ 
tion.”  It  has  indeed  proved  the  beginning  of  a  long,  a 
never-ending,  vacation  for  him  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
brief  notice.  Yet  it  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  for 
him  to  have  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  at  St.  John’s,  en¬ 
deared  to  him,  as  it  was,  by  so  many  pleasant  early  recollec¬ 
tions.  Although  a  new  generation  was  growing  up  in  the 
college,  yet  he  met  here  again  many  of  his  friends  and  col¬ 
lege-mates  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  before.  And  his  char¬ 
acter  had  made  for  him  a  remarkable  number  of  intimate 
friends.  Some  men  we  admire  at  a  distance,  who  impress 
us  less  favorably  the  more  we  know  them.  The  very  con¬ 
verse  was  true  of  him;  his  virtues  were  most  marked  and 
loved  by  those  who  came  into  closest  contact  with  him. 

His  charming  amiability  was  even  as  great  as  his  piety  and 
devotedness  to  duty.  Thorough  and  accurate  to  a  degree 
which  might  in  another  have  almost  been  termed  mathemat¬ 
ical,  there  was  yet  nothing  rigid  or  cold  in  his  nature.  His 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  to  which  his  duties  as  director 
of  the  sanctuary  boys  and  of  the  confessions  furnished  a 
most  ample  field  for  exercise,  was  the  source  of  a  world  of 
good,  which  God  alone  can  justly  measure.  The  holy  death 
that  crowned  his  labors  was  as  beautiful  as  his  life  was 
heroic,  and  the  lofty  heroism  of  his  life  can  only  be  fitly 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  what  great  sacrifices  he 
made  in  order  to  follow  the  path  heaven  had  pointed  out  to 
him.  R.  I.  P. 


WILLIAM  RINGWOOD. 

Death  has  deprived  the  Second  Division  boys  of  their 
companion  and  playmate,  William  Ringwood.  This  was  the 
sad  news  we  heard  when  we  returned  to  our  Alma  Mater  after 
the  long  vacation  ;  and  it  was  received  by  every  one  of  us 
with  feelings  of  grief,  for  he  was  admired  and  loved  by  all. 

We  did  not  admire  in  him  strength  nor  agility  in  athletic 
sports,  but  we  saw  and  admired  in  him  something  nobler 
and  higher,  a  most  lovable  and  pleasing  disposition.  His 
conduct,  both  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  division,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  study.  Although  not  possessed  of  very  much 
physical  strength  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  us  in  all  our 
games. 

He  was  always  noted  for  his  piety,  his  almost  childlike 
innocence,  and  entire  obedience  to  all  his  superiors.  In 
short,  his  character  and  conduct  were  those  of  a  model 
Catholic  boy,  and  his  memory  will  long  remain  with  us.  No 
words  can  better  express  the  regard  entertained  for  him  than 
those  of  the  following  resolution  formulated  by  the  Second 
Division  Sodality,  of  which  he  himself  was  once  an  active 
member: 

Whereas,  It  having  pleased  God  to  call  to  himself  the 
soul  of  our  brother  Sodalist,  William  Ringwood,  be  it  re¬ 
solved  :  that  we,  the  members  of  Second  Division  Sodality, 
having  lost  a  most  exemplary  companion  and  friend,  do  find 
therein  cause  for  sincere  regret;  moreover  as  a  further  mark 
of  our  appreciation  for  the  deceased,  be  it  resolved,  that  our 
general  communion  on  All  Saint’s  Day  be  offered  up  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

Thomas  Burke,  Prefect. 

Jos.  Walsh,  1st  Asst. 

James  Boylan,  2d  Asst. 

During  vacation  Mr.  John  O’Kane  Murray  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Murray  obtained  his  degree  of  B.  S.  at  St.  John’s 
College  after  passing  with  credit  a  most  searching  and  rig¬ 
orous  examination  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  college. 
Here  he  also  received  his  degree  of  A.  M.  Mr.  Murray 
was  a  distinguished  writer,  being  the  author  of  several  well 
known  Catholic  works.  His  death  is  widely  lamented. 

One  word  more  of  sorrow  must  here  be  said  on  the  death 
of  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  man.  We  are  now  far  away 
from  that  stupendous  strife  in  which  Gen.  McClellan  led  the 
nation’s  armies,  yet  the  nation’s  memory  must  eternally  keep 
fresh  the  grand  and  heroic  deed's  he  performed  for  it.  And 
in  such  a  spirit  it  is  that  we  now  lay  at  the  dead  soldier’s 
grave  our  tribute  of  sorrow  and  sincere  praise. 


The  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  arrival  of  the  philosophers.  Rev.  Father  Rec¬ 
tor  was  the  celebrant,  and  in  the  eloquent  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  that  occasion  referred  with  evident  pleasure  to 
his  recent  appointment  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John’s, 
which  brought  him  back  to  the  Scene  of  his  earliest  labors 
as  a  professor,  and  into  the  closest  connection  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  again  resuming  their  studies  after  their 
summer  vacation.  There  could  have  been  no  listener  so 
bereft  ot  the  noble  aims  of  a  student  as  not  to  have  his 
energies  fired  by  the  earnest  exhortations  of  his  newly- 
appointed  Rector  ;  nor  could  the  compliment  paid  to  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  to  their  retiring  Vice-President,  Father 
Halpin,  and  which  Rev.  Father  Rector  repeated  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  have  been  without  the  manly  response  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Students  that  the  enviable  reputation  of  former  stu¬ 
dents  shall  not  be  lessened  by  them. 
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SANCTUM. 

By  way  of  “  breaking  the  ice,”  and  inspiring  ourselves 
with  a  little  courage  by  the  sound  of  our  editorial  voice,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  informing  the  reader  of  what  is,  un¬ 
happily,  a  too  self-evident  fact,  namely,  that  The  Monthly 
is  a  little  late  putting  in  its  first  appearance  for  the  scholastic 
year  of  1885-86. 

Our  readers  can  all  probably  recall  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  renowned  Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq.,  on  first  addressing 
the  public,  wrapped  up  in  all,  even  as  we,  in  all  the  dignity 
bestowed  by  the  majesticum  nos  of  the  editor.  He  says  : 
“  We  will  not  puzzle  our  heads  to  give  an  account  of  our¬ 
selves,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness  ;  secondly,  because  if  it  were,  we  do  not  hold  our¬ 
selves  bound  to  attend  to  anybody’s  business  but  our  own  ; 
and  even  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  neglecting  when  it 
suits  our  inclination.  To  these  we  might  add  a  third,  that 
very  few  men  can  give  a  tolerable  account  of  themselves,  let 
them  try  ever  so  hard  ;  but  this  reason,  we  candidly  avow, 
would  not  hold  good  with  ourselves.”  Since  we  have  hardly 
set  foot  on  the  high-road  of  journalism,  it  would  indeed  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  us  even  to  aspire,  as  yet,  to  such  in¬ 
dependence  as  is  evinced  by  the  editor  of  Salmagundi  in 
his  first  two  reasons.  Happily,  however,  we  can  with  him 
assert  that  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of 
our  readers  than  to  suppose  that  we  lack  an  excuse  or 
apology  for  our  tardiness,  if,  indeed,  an  apology  were 
necessary.  If  we  thought  one  were,  we  would  change  the 
old  couplet,  and  say  : 

“  As  long  as  you  have  eyes  for  seeing. 

We  are  our  own  excuse  for  being — late,” 

In  other  .words,  we  trust  that  the  good  nature  of  our  readers 
will  deem  the  present  improved  appearance — we  dare  to 
call  it  such — of  The  Monthly  a  sufficiently  eloquent  defense 
for  us  against  any  suspicion  of  the  crime — unpardonable  in 


an  editor — of  indolent  procrastination.  If  to  the  reason  of 
our  desire  to  better  the  form  and  worth  of  our  paper  are 
added  the  additional  excuses,  which  we  might  plead,  of 
difficulty  in  obtaining  articles,  and  delay  entailed  in  chang¬ 
ing  printers,  our  readers  will  certainly  fail  to  find  fault  with 
us  if  “  the  work  is  all  aback,”  as  the  learned  Linkum 
Fidelius  would  translate  Virgil’s  “  Pendant  opera  inter- 
rupta.” 

Further,  we  can  here  only  hint  at  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
catenation  of  circumstances,  too  interminable  to  admit  of 
explanation  now,  that  assisted  in  the  conspiracy  of  late 
against  us.  Assuring  our  readers  that  this  tardiness  does 
not  portend  for  them  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  papers 
in  the  present  volume,  and  trusting  that  both  they  and  we 
may  find  the  coming  year  more  prosperous  than  any  known 
hitherto,  we  make  them  one  of  our  best  bows  and  take  leave 
of  them  for  the  moment. 

*  *  * 

*-  *  *  -*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  rapid  progress  of  college  journalism  is  the  fact 
that  just  when  a  college  paper  has  begun,  by  means  of 
itself,  to  educate  its  editors  out  of  the  literary  crudeness  and 
inexperience  of  a  freshman  into  the  polish,  scholarship, 
and  knowledge  of  journalism  that  four  years  in  the  sanctum 
impart  to  the  senior;  just,  in  fact,  when  its  editors  have 
begun  to  be  most  useful,  it  loses  them.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  when  time  rings  the  changes  which  bid  us  move  up  a 
step  higher,  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  promotion  or 
departure,  we  find  our  higher  honors  and  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  fit  a  little  uncomfortably  ?  For  we  must  now  under¬ 
take  the  duties  so  efficiently  fulfilled  by  our  predecessors, 
some  of  whom  have  left  our  little  college  world  to  mingle 
with  the  greater  world  beyond.  And  we  can  hope  for  no 
better  opportun  ty  than  this  to  utter  the  “God-speed”  to 
them  that  has  long  been  in  our  hearts.  May  they  ever  be 
as  prosperous  in  their  new  walks  as  they  were  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  little  journal,  whose  prosperity  they  have  left  it 
upon  us  to  continue.  We  will  do  our  best.  Who  could 
do  more  ?  And  if  we  have  not  all  the  experience  we  should 
have,  still  we  find  some  encouragement  in  remembering  that 
our  enterprise  is  already  waxing  strong  in  the  strength  be¬ 
got  of  age,  and  that  since  all  of  us  have  in  some  degree  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  paper  in  the  past,  we  can  scarcely  be  called 
tyros  in  the  extreme  meaning  of  the  word.  We  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  besides  the  new  strength  to  the 
staff  consequent  on  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  the  increase 
made  in  the  number  of  editors  bids  fair  to  prove  a  most 
valuable  reinforcement.  If,  as  we  sincerely  trust,  to  our 
zeal  and  readiness  will  only  be  added  the  good  will  and 
co-operation  of  our  friends — “may  their  tribe  increase” — 
we  will  presume  to  hope  the  present  year  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  round  of  years  as  prosperous  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  desire. 

v  -*  -s 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mirabile  dictu  !  The  sanctum  which  was  dreamed  of  by 
the  first  editors  of  The  Monthly,  and  sighed  for  by  some 
of  their  successors,  and  ridiculed  by  others,  has  been 
opened  at  last.  The  library  room  is  being  fitted  up  with 
the  mysterious  articles  of  furniture  which  belong  to  the 
sanctum  of  a  college  paper,  easy  chairs,  high  stools  and 
writing  desks,  tables  and  the  like,  for  the  use  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff.  The  arrangement  seems  to  be 
an  exceedingly  happy  one,  for  if  there  is  any  atmosphere 
which  might  quicken  the  wits  of  a  prosaic  editor,  it  is  the 
one  impregnated  with  the  literary  spirit  arising  from  the 
presence  of  shelves  filled  with  books.  It  will  be,  no  doubt, 
a  great  advantage  for  the  members  of  the  staff  to  have  some 
place  for  meeting  and  writing  at  times  when  access  to  the 
study-hall  cannot  be  had.  Friends  are  invited  to  call  and 
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visit  the  sanctum,  where  they  will  find  the  business  manager 
of  The  Monthly  always  smiling,  and  ready  to  receive 
subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Archdiocese  of  New  York  has  indeed  been  singu¬ 
larly  favored  of  heaven  in  her  prelates  !  The  recent 
elevation  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Petra  as  Archbishop  is  an 
earnest  that  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  this  Metropolitan  Diocese,  which  has  already 
been  blessed  with  a  Hughes  and  a  McCloskey.  St.  John’s, 
founded  by  the  first  Archbishop,  and  at  one  time  presided 
over  by  the  deceased  Cardinal,  feels  particular  joy  at  the 
elevation  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  in  whom  she  has  ever  had 
a  most  devoted  friend  and  well-wisher. 

In  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  every  inch  a  scholar, 
possessed  of  powers  of  mind  only  equalled  by  his  zeal  and 
holiness,  His  Grace  comes  naturally  to  take  that  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  America  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
eminent  prelate  who,  at  the  side  of  his  illustrious  predeces¬ 
sor,  reposes  in  New  York’s  great  cathedral.  The  earnest 
prayers  of  his  children  who  have  already  learned  so  well  to 
love  him  will  accompany  him  in  the  work  which  God  has 
put  upon  him. 


“ EVIDENCES .” 

This  is  a  superficial  world,  especially  in  the  hurrying,  un¬ 
sentimental  nineteenth  century  in  which  it  is  our  good,  or  ill, 
fortune  to  live.  Men  wishing  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
mighty  wheel  of  so-called  progress,  going  at  such  a  pace  as 
to  make  us  believe  it  is  rolling  down  the  hill,  either  have  not 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  examine  anything  as  it  deserves. 
They  seem  satisfied  to  look  at  the  surface  of  things  atten¬ 
tively  enough  to  recognize  them  when  next  they  see  them. 
Why?  Because  they  tell  us  “  Life  is  short  and  time  is  fleet¬ 
ing.  We  must  hurry  on,  nulla  mora  be  the  cry.”  Far  be  it 
from  a  junior  like  ourselves  to  dabble  in  the  psychological 
why  and  wherefore  of  this  St.  Vitus’  dance — if  we  may  use 
the  term — which  seems  to  possess  the  bustling,  fidgety  world 
of  our  day.  No!  Even  though  it  is  one  of  the  hallowed 
traditions  of  a  college  that  a  junior  possesses  enough  hardi¬ 
hood  to  have  supplied  a  dozen  Caesars,  yet  do  we  hesitate 
to  cross  the  Rubicon  separating  our  own  province  in  our 
own  little  world  of  literature  from  the  wide  domain  of  the 
senior. 

We  were  inadvertently  betrayed  into  this  train  of  thought 
— this  treading 

“  per  ignes 

suppositos  cineri  clolobo — ” 

at  calling  to  mind  one  ol  the  salient  privileges  to  which  we 
fell  heir  when  we  took  unto  ourselves  all  the  dignity  of  a 
rhetorician.  We  speak  of  attending  our  first  lecture  in  Evi¬ 
dences.  To  one  whose  experience  of  the  world  had  taught 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  shell  that  serves  only  to  hide  the 
kernel,  it  might  appear  that  an  account  of  this  first  lecture 
would  be  quite  exhaustive  if  it  were  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  On  Saturday,  Sept.  19,  the  classes  of  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric  attended  the  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  in 
evidences  for  the  scholastic  year  of  ’85-’86.  The  Rev.  lec¬ 
turer,  Fr.  Doucet,  has  filled  this  chair  for  some  years  past,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  text 
book  used  by  the  class  is  Fr.  L.  Jouin’s  able  work  on  the 
Evidences  of  Religion,  which  is  too  well  known  and  too  much 
appreciated  to  need  any  encomium  from  us.  After  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  matter  treated  in  the  lectures  of  last  year, 
i.  e.,  the  necessity  and  existence  of  a  revealed  religion  which 
is  none  other  than  that  which  Jesus  Christ  preached,  the 
matter  for  the  present  series  was  proposed,  namely,  the 
proofs  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one  which  Christ 
founded  on  earth.  Judging  from  the  number  and  character 
of  the  class,  these  lectures  promise  to  be  a  source  of  much 
profit.” 


One  uninitiated  might  read  such  an  account  and  think 
no  more  of  the  matter — think  all  had  been  said.  But,  oh! 
language  can  never  express  half  as  much  as  it  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  leave  unsaid.  What  might  not  be  told  of  the  manifold 
and  diverse  feelings  that  strove  for  mastery  in  our  breast  as 
we  entered  the  old  lecture  room  for  the  first  time.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  senior  class  had  already  taken  their  places, 
and  our  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  from  excitement  as  we 
reached  the  threshold  and  gazed  at  the  charmed  circle 
within.  As  if  conscious  of  the  superiority  derived  from 
their  new  found  dignity,  our  elders,  the  juniors  of  a  year 
ago,  wore  countenances  as  grave  and  thoughtful  as  those  in 
the  portraits  which  lined  the  walls — portraits  of  the  different 
classes  that  old  St.  John’s  has  sent  out- year  after  year. 
Among  the  uncounted  thoughts  that  flashed  across  our  mind 
at  the  moment  was  one  of  wonderment  at  the  transformation 
wrought  in  our  fellow  classmates  by  a  taste  at  the  fountains 
of  philosophy.  But  a  few  days  since  they  were  as  light 
hearted  and  as  smiling  as  the  gayest  of  us;  and  now  we  can¬ 
not  look  at  them  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
man  Chas.  Lamb  tells  of,  who  was  of  such  gravity  that  New¬ 
ton  might  have  deduced  from  it  his  law  of  gravitation. 
Confidentially,  dear  reader,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
these  grave  demeanors  were  worn  on  this  occasion  for  the 
express  purpose  of  impressing  our  timid  selves;  for  grad¬ 
ually,  as  the  lecture  proceeded  and  our  own  presence  was 
forgotten  save  by  ourselves,  the  solemnity  of  visage  which 
first  attracted  our  attention  faded  away. 

The  Rev.  lecturer,  recollecting,  undoubtedly,  that  man  is 
ever  prone  to  linger  a  bit  at  the  beginning  of  any  important 
undertaking,  and  having  in  mind  the  words  of  Scripture: 
“  What  man  about  to  erect  an  edifice  will  not  at  first  sit 
down  and  count  the  cost?” — took  advantage  of  this  first 
conference  to  preface  the  series  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  our  being  well  instructed  in  the  essentials  for 
defending  our  holy  faith  against  those  attacks  that  truth  is 
sure  to  meet  with;  for  as  champions  of  the  right  we  need 
expect  no  rest.  In  the  words  of  Emerson,  “  God  offers  to 
every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and  repose.  Take 
which  you  please — you  can  never  have  both.”  As  has  been 
said  the  remaining  time  was  devoted  to  a  succinct  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  matter  of  last  year,  and  to  giving  some  idea  of 
the  subject  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Were  we  not  fearful  of  violating  the  canons  of  good  taste, 
we  would  take  upon  ourseives  the  pleasant  office  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  worthy  lecturer  who  has  almost  become  in  himself 
a  part  of  the  college.  Learned,  and  fully  able  to  maintain 
the  truth  against  every  enemy,  yet  entirely  devoid  of  that 
odious  polemical  spirit  that  finds  its  chief  delight  in  giving 
counter-buffs;  “imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  until  he 
seems  even  more  than  the  poet, 

‘  Dowered  with  a  hate  of  hate,  a  scorn  of  scorn, 

A  love  of  love;” 

— “  ful  pleasant  and  amiable  of  port, 

— estatelich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence,” 

he  were,  indeed,  full  worthy  of  all  we  could  say  of  him.  It 
is  our  sincere  trust  that  both  he  and  the  author  of  the  Evi¬ 
dences,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Philosophy,  may  be  spared 
many  years  yet  to  continue  the  tasks  put  upon  themselves 
and  productive  of  so  much  good.  For,  in  truth,  what  a 
splendid  rampart  against  the  attacks  of  irreligion  may  not 
the  future  rear  on  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  afforded 
by  these  conferences  of  the  grounds  on  which  rest  our  holy 
religion. 

But  as  we  have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  proposed 
to  ourselves  in  beginning  this  paper,  we  shall  say  nothing 
further  save  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  class  will  so 
profit  by  their  present  opportunities  that  the  years  to  come 
may  find  each  one  of  us  a  true  Christian  man, 

“  A  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.” 


Kismet,  ’87. 
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CLASS  NO  TBS. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  class  of  Philosophy  was  given 
on  the  morning  of  October  23d.  The  Rev.  President  and 
Vice-President,  together  with  the  Professors  of  Philosophy 
and  Rhetoric,  and  the  class  of  Rhetoric  were  present.  The 
programme  of  the  specimen  embraced  all  the  matter  ex¬ 
plained  in  class  up  to  date.  Many  searching  questions 
were  put  to  the  members  of  the  class,  and  although  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  speaking  Latin,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  weapons  of  a  philosopher  are  not  easy  for  begin¬ 
ners  to  wield,  yet  the  specimen  gave  evidence  that  no  little 
study  had  been  given  to  the  matter.  The  other  specimens 
of  the  class  are  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  interest  and 
pleasure  by  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  attend  them. 

In  Latin  Belles-Lettres  there  are  two  prizes  offered  for 
the  highest  averages  in  the  English  Compositions  and  Latin 
Themes  of  the  1st  Term.  Rumor  says  that  some  excellent 
work  is  doing  in  this  class.  The  members  will  immediately 
reorganize  the  Dealy  Literary  Society,  started  in  Classics 
last  year. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  has  kindly  offered  two  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  members  of  Classics  during  the  present 
term.  One  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  average  mark  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Latin  Themes  given  during  the  term  ;  the 
other  for  the  best  recitation  and  application  of  the  Latin 
Prosody  rules  at  a  special  examination.  Classics  is  the 
largest  class  in  the  University  course,  counting  twenty-seven 
members  all  told.  The  members  of  the  class  manifest  great 
interest  in  their  class  association,  and  doubtless  will  work 
hard  to  insure  its  success. 

The  boys  of  1st  Grammar  class,  anxious  to  reproduce  in 
their  little  circle  the  thrilling  incident  of  the  Anabasis, 
which  is  now  engrossing  their  thoughts,  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  followers  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  ;  and  under 
the  generalship  of  these  two  commanders  are  making  the 
class-room  the  daily  scene  of  unbloody  Cunaxas.  Some  of 
the  more  ambitious  boys  of  this  class  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  undergo,  for  a  prize  of  honor,  a  special  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  seven  books  of  Ccesar's  Commentaries.  A  special 
prize  is  also  offered  to  the  boys  of  this  class  for  the  best 
average  in  the  Latin  Themes  of  the  term. 

A  peep  into  2d  Latin  Grammar  class-room  reveals  at 
once  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  must  possess  the  ranks 
of  the  young  combatants  during  their  hot  contests  over  the 
Latin  etymology,  or  the  still  more  captivating  Greek  Pars¬ 
ing.  Their  two  banners  of  blue  and  crimson  silk,  a  gift  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  class,  remind  one  of  the  battles 
of  old  fought  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman  banner  bears  the  motto  of  Caesar  the  Great: 
“  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici and  the  Carthaginian,  the  famous 
words  of  Vercingetorix:  “Vae  Victis.”  Both  standards, 
with  their  “  91,”  would  seem  to  remind  the  young  warriors 
that  a  few  years  of  diligent  labor  are  soon  to  be  crowned 
with  bright  laurels.  The  camp  victorious  at  the  end  of  the 
month  is  entitled  to  an  extra  half-day’s  recreation  ;  a  week’s 
victory  secures  to  the  happy  ones  an  evening’s  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  Besides,  every  day  there  is  competition  in  Arithmetic, 
and  for  the  highest  average  of  the  month  in  this  study  Rev. 
Father  Rector  offers  a  prize.  There  is  also  offered  a  prize 
for  the  highest  average  of  proficiency  in  a  month. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  Seminary,  where  3d  Latin 
Grammar  holds  its  sessions,  tell  us  that  hotly-contested 
battles  are  daily  taking  place  in  this  class,  with  parts  of  the 
Latin  Verb  for  weapons.  Here  there  are  also  prizes 
offered  for  the  highest  averages  in  several  studies.  Every¬ 
body  looks  forward  to  a  public  encounter  between  this  class 
and  2d  Latin  Grammar. 

The  Elocution  classes  this  year  were  opened  with  the 
brightest  prospects.  Besides,  the  usual  exercises  in  decla¬ 
mation,  there  are  also  given  thorough  instructions  in  gestic¬ 
ulation  and  reading.  There  is  offered  in  each  of  the  classes 


a  purse  of  gold  to  be  competed  for  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  now  gives  an  instruction  in  catechism 
every  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  whole  school,  excepting  the 
classes  of  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  Preparatory.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  the  Chapel.  The  usual  Catechism  is 
taught  in  the  classes,  but  in  the  form  of  a  daily  memory 
lesson. 


THE  ROSE  HILLS. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  scholastic  year  it  was  often  as¬ 
serted  that  we  would  have  no  “  Rose  Hills  ”  for  this  season, 
but,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  our  predictions,  we  have 
been  found  to  have  mistaken.  For  if  you  look  to  the  merits 
of  our  present  nine,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  played  exceedingly  well  for  men  who  have  been 
together  for  such  a  short  time.  If  your  memory  serves  you 
well,  you  will  find  that  they  have  made  fewer  errors  in  the 
games  which  they  lost  than  in  those  which  they  won.  This 
fact  alone  goes  to  certify  that  the  club  is  composed  of  excel¬ 
lent  men. 

No  one,  moreover,  could  have  failed  to  notice  that  the 
“  Rose  Hills  ”  have  been  continually  practising  since  they 
were  organized.  That  they  deserve  much  praise  for  their 
perseverance,  the  peaceful  way  in  which  they  have  worked 
together,  and  the  earnest  efforts  which  they  have  made  to 
improve,  should  unquestionably  be  admitted.  If  the  “Rose 
Hills”  continue  to  practise  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  we  can  safely  predict  for  them  a  very  successful 
season  for  ’86.  Testis. 


SOCIE  TIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  1st  Division  Sodality,  held  Sept.  27th, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Prefect,  M.  W.  Hol¬ 
land;  1st  Assistant,  F.  Donovan;  2d  Assistant,  W.  Howley; 
Secretary,  W.  Meagher;  Sacristan,  R.  Cushion;  Lectors,  J. 
Corbett  and  J.  J.  Quinn;  Musical  Director,  P.  Hopkins. 
Father  Flynn,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  the  Sodality  this  year. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  2d  Division  Sodality  was 
held  on  Sept.  24th,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Prefect,  T.  Burke;  1st  Assistant,  J.  P.  Walsh;  2d  Assistant, 
J.  B.  Boylan;  Sacristan,  D.  Orpheus;  Secretary,  J.  Ring- 
wood;  Lectors,  K.  Fortescue  and  A.  Butler;  Musical 
Director,  John  E.  Kelley.  Mr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  is  Director 
of  2d  Division  Sodality. 

At  the  election  of  the  3d  Division  Sodality  there  were 
chosen:  Prefect,  J.  Slevin;  1st  Assistant,  E.  McElroy;  2d 
Assistant,  T.  Cummins.  Father  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  is  the  Director 
of  this  Sodality. 

As  is  customary,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Society 
was  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  and  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  The 
balloting  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen:  Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  President;  Henry 

Amy,  Jr.,  ’86,  Vice-President;  John  F.  Haben,  ’87,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Geo.  W.  Wallace,  ’87,  Treasurer;  Chas.  E.  Simpson, 
’88,  Stage  Manager;  and  Michael  W.  Holland,  ’87,  Property 
Man.  Messrs.  Haben,  Simpson  and  Holland  were  chosen 
on  a  unanimous  vote.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  gap  made 
in  their  ranks  by  the  departures  which  the  end  of  every  year 
brings  with  it,  the  Society  is  hard  at  work  preparing  a  piece 
for  Thanksgiving.  The  play  chosen,  “The  Iron  Chest,”  is 
a  very  difficult  one,  and  the  cast  will  introduce  several  new 
men.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  energy  of  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  Mr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  and  the  arrangements  making 
for  a  grand  rnise  en  scene  foretell  great  success  for  this  first 
venture  of  ’85-’86.  In  order  to  meet  the  expense  entailed 
by  the  new  scenery,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  levy  a 
nominal  admission  fee  from  the  students,  whose  hearty  co¬ 
operation  has  always  accompanied  the  projects  of  the 
Society. 
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The  St.  John’s  College  Debating  Society  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing,  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  25th,  chose  the  following  officers: 
Y.  P„  D.  C.  Watts,  ’86;  Cor.  Sec.,  J.  Troy,  ’86;  Rec.  Sec., 
W.  Meagher,  ’87.  Before  the  election  of  the  other  officers 
the  meeting  adjourned.  Father  O'Reilly,  S.  J.,  President  of 
the  Debating  Society  last  year,  continues  in  the  same  office. 

The  Classics  Literary  Association,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  met  in  their  class  room  Sunday  evening, 
Oct.  25th,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  V.  P.,  J.  Clare; 
Secretary,  J.  Morrisse;  Censors,  T.  Aylward  and  D.  Barr. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 

The  work  on  the  stone  building  in  course  of  erection  is 
rapidly  advancing.  The  site  of  this  new  structure  is  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  First  Division  building, 
and  to  the  southwest  of  it.  The  walls  are  completed,  and 
work  is  being  done  on  the  cornice  preparatory  to  laying  the 
French  roof.  The  material  used  in  the  walls  is  undressed 
gray  stone  trimmed  with  white.  This  combination  presents 
a  very  neat  and  substantial  appearance.  When  completed 
the  new  building  will  form  an  attractive  addition  to  the 
cluster  of  the  present  college  buildings.  Rumor  has  it  that 
the  students’  library  is  to  have  an  enviable  corner  inside 
these  new  walls.  The  basement  is  designed  for  the  steam- 
room,  and  the  first  floor  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  while  the 
use  to  which  the  second  floor  is  to  be  put  is  yet  a  subject  of 
surmise  for  the  curious. 

Two  years  ago  an  extra  day  of  recreation  and  a  holiday 
dinner  were  granted  to  the  school  on  the  completion  of  the 
number  of  two  hundred  boys.  On  the  19th  of  October 
another  “  day  and  feast”  were  given  for  the  arrival  of  the 
two-hundredth  and  twenty  fifth  boy.  On  the  former  occa¬ 
sion  a  youthful  bard  produced  a  very  pretty  piece  of  verse 
to  do  honor  to  the  event.  The  poets  of  the  house  at  pres¬ 
ent  seem  either  to  be  lacking  in  numbers,  or,  mayhap,  they 
think  the  occasion  did  not  merit  any  of  their  lofty  strains. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  commemorative  poem  has  not  yet  been 
presented  at  the  office  of  The  Fordham  College  Monthly. 
As  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  extra  day  and  the  dinner,  it  is 
needless  to  give  our  readers  any  assurances  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  up  to  the  old  standard.  College  boys  never  fail 
to  appreciate  a  free  day  or  a  fine  dinner. 

The  annual  retreat  of  the  students  was  given  this  year  by 
the  Rev.  Father  O’Connor,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
New  York.  The  exercises  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  and  closed  on  the  10th  of  October.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  his  attention  wrapt  throughout  the  entire  exercises, 
and  to  be  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Rev.  preacher. 
May  the  holy  lessons  and  the  pious  aspirations  with  which 
he  inspired  us  bear  the  richest  fruit. 

The  1st  Division  gymnasium  is  undergoing  many  repairs. 

The  Fordham  foot  ball  team  will  organize  in  a  few  days. 

A  cinder  track  for  the  athletic  sports  is  being  laid  around 
the  inside  of  the  base  ball  field  on  1st  Division.  All 
acknowledge  that  it  will  enhance  rather  than  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  field. 

Extensive  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  fall  sports. 

The  management  of  the  tobacco  shop  has  been  entrusted 
to  T.  Donovan  in  place  of  James  J.  Quinn,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  his  onerous  duties  connected  with  The  Monthly. 

Alas  !  the  mutability  of  everything  sublunary!  Corio- 
lanus,  our  efficient  business  manager  of  last  year,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  The  Monthly  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  sublime  philosophy. 

On  the  evening  of  October  the  28th,  the  members  of  the 
Xavier  Union  tendered  a  reception  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  F. 
Campbell,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  the 


Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College.  A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  were  pres¬ 
ent,  both  lay  and  clerical.  After  a  pleasant  chat  of  an  hour 
the  President  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Harrison,  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Rev.  Presidents,  who  responded 
in  speeches  full  of  humor  and  spirit.  The  Rev.  Father 
Dealy,  S.  J.,  ex-President  of  St.  John’s  College  and  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Union,  spoke  briefly  in  response  to  the  com¬ 
pliments  paid  him.  After  a  delightful  entertainment  with 
music  and  readings  the  guests  departed. 

There  are  but  few  changes  in  the  Faculty  besides  those 
already  noticed.  Rev.  J.  Becker,  S.  J.,  who  was  Professor 
of  Latin  Belles  Lettres,  Class  ’84,  is  now  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics.  Rev.  M.  Flynn,  S.  J.,  well  known  to  old  students 
as  a  former  professor  at  St.  John’s,  teaches  English  Rhet¬ 
oric.  Mr.  C.  Hart,  S.  J.,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  S.  J.,  Mr.  T. 
Walsh,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  C.  Bridges,  S.  J.,  have  also  been  added 
to  the  Faculty.  Rev.  H.  Langlois,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
Special  Latin  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester.  Mr.  J. 
O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  W.  Richley,  S.  J.,  are  studying 
theology  at  Woodstock,  Md.  Mr.  J.  Woods,  S.  J.,  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  at  St.  Peters’s  College,  Jersey  City.  Mr. 
J.  Pittar,  S.  J.,  is  teaching  at  Buffalo. 


PERSONALS. 

An  old  familiar  face  was  seen  at  the  college  during  vaca¬ 
tion.  It  was  that  of  Father  Jones,  S.  J.,  whom  hundreds  of 
St.  John’s  boys  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
kindness.  Father  Jones  is  working  great  good  at  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Montreal.  The  Monthly  sends  him  the  heartiest 
of  greetings  and  well  wishes. 

All  the  members  of  ’85  have  been  heard  from  except  M. 
Enright.  A  few  Sundays  ago  we  received  calls  from  J.  W. 
Gordon,  ’85,  and  W.  E.  Gomrn,  ’85.  Both  are  studying 
medicine  in  N.  Y.  city,  the  former  at  Bellevue,  the  latter  at 
Columbia.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  school  G.  A.  Leit- 
ner,  ’85,  paid  us  a  visit.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
studying  medicine  at  Bellevue.  Robt.  J.  McNamara,  ’85,  is 
using  the  scalpel  at  Bellevue.  John  Meade,  ’85,  and  John 
Dougherty,  ’85,  have  entered  the  seminary  at  Troy.  James 
B.  Lawless,  ’85,  is  at  Brighton  Seminary  near  Boston. 

Our  genial  ex-editor-in-chief,  James  Butler,  ’84,  and  T.  J. 
Dunn,  ’84,  have  recently  paid  us  several  welcome  visits. 
They  are  both  studying  medicine  at  Bellevue. 

Wm.  P.  O’Malley,  ’84,  was  married  in  the  early  part  of 
last  summer,  and  has  lately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  as¬ 
sistant  postmaster  at  Geneva. 

John  J.  Halligan,  ’84,  is  at  Inspruck  Seminary,  Austria. 
J.  Murphy,  ’84,  is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Bellevue.  T.  Roche 
’84,  is  studying  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore.  James 
J.  Walsh  has  entered  the  novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Rev.  John  J.  Quinn,  ’76,  visited  his  Alma  Mater  a  short 
time  ago. 

John  Aspell,  ’82,  M.  D.,  and  Jeff.  O’Connell,  ’82,  have 
paid  us  a  visit  since  the  opening  of  schools. 

Felix  Cavanagh  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  youth  a  few 
Sundays  ago. 

M.  H.  O’Brien,  ’83,  was  very  sick  this  summer,  but,  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  he  is  now  convalescent. 

We  were  also  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  our  old  friends, 
Jos.  Thoron,  ’83,  Andrew  Dickinson,  Fred.  Williams,  Ste¬ 
phen  Murphy,  Louis  O’Connor,  Alfred  Ginebra,  Ed.  Carey, 
James  Russell  and  many  others. 
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FARLEY, 

TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

96  Bowery ,  JV!  Y. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

^TJILETIC 1 0aTFITTI]^6^,<- 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 

c.  h.ei.dred,  New  York 

IRVIN  HALEY.  1  >  H.  VV  1  OINJV. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEKGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  .  NEW  TORK. 

PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

VOGEL  BROTHERS.  Mil 


Broadway  and  Houston  Si 
Eighth  k  and  12d  St 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  A:  523  \V.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  ioth  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carkigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO, 

181  West  St.,  N.  Y. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  GLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  850  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

'Perms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding, . $142  50 

Music .  .  3000 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal. 

770,  772,  m  1st  AVENUE, 

New  YokK  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

- IN - 

FINE  CLOTHING  ™ 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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"THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,” 

For  Sale  through  any  newsdealer 
every  Sunday  Morning. 

PRICE  .  .  .  SIX  CENTS. 

ift  Do  you  read  The  Catholic  Review 
eveiy  Sunday  Morning?  If  you  do  not 
you  miss  a  great  treat,  very  much  more 
perhaps  than  you  think  now.  Try  it  for 
a  few  months. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $3.20. 

ADDRESS 

P.  V.  HICKEY, 

11  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

******* 

<5 — - — — a 

DONOVAN  &  10N0ER6AN, 

STEAM  PRINTERS,  Vf 

289  PEARL  ST.,  rt.Y 

Printers  Df  this  Paper, 

******* 

S.  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

MCKEON  &  BOYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

CHINA,  CLASS  AND  EARTHENWARE, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Britannia 
and  Plated  Ware,  Bird  Cages,  Glass  Shades,  &c. 

JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Kigars, 

AND  JOBBEES  IN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 

HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

BiWii  KUOS.* 

II  lif1  AW  11  AM®, 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT. 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

HENRY  BLEHL, 

FOX, 

PRACTICAL.  HAIR  CUTTER, 

2HAYIM&  SAIR  mmm  PARLOR 

HOTEL  WFLLINGTON, 

42d  Street  &  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

Late  Manager  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  Barber  Shop. 

The  Fordham  Monthly. 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

BUY  THE 

PEERLESS  SASH  CORDS 

BRAIDED  EDGE  HAMMOCKS 

TRAVERS  BROS., 

107  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash .  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N. Y. 

P.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

HATS,  CAPS  &  STRAW  GOODS, 

634  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

XSA.IR  CUTTER. 

COR.  42d  ST.  &  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK- 

LEGGAT  BROS., 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

999,879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given 
away.  New  catalogue  free. 

IMMENSE  PRICES  Paid  for  Old  Bools. 
81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 

R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
credit. 

WILLIS  MCDONALD  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BAKER  &  GODWIN, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

No,  2 5  FANK  RDW| 

NEW  YORK, 

Telephone  Call,  554  Murray. 
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This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A  separate  Class  of  Book-keep¬ 
ing  has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young- 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col¬ 
lege  has  opened  a  special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 


The  Terms  Are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg¬ 
ing,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance,  -----  $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen,  ------  30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  -  10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half -Boarders, . 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  THOS.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boy's 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  are  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al¬ 
ready  assigned  to  it  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  College  authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  THOS.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

President. 


HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

WAREROOMS  . 

8$2  ©HII^D  ^VENIIB, 

Uranch  Offices  : 

509  JVLacLison.  Airenue, 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 
The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

JEessrs.  HA(BT  &  (BE  JT(T)E(R 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  .Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39th  Street  &  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  A.  HART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


A.  K  LU  G  , 

FIRST-CLASS 

Shaving  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Directly  Opposite 

FORDHAM  STATION. 

A.  G-.  WOODRUFF  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  and  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  In  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  and  Confectionery 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


2383  ROSEN  S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

4CIG^  @F  JOTREJsi-i* 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  and  Chewing 
Tobacco  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 

2383  3d  Ave.,  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store, 
48  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewirg  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Etc. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 
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POESY. 

A  spell  there  is  that  charms  the  human  mind, 

Whose  power  by  all  is  felt,  by  none  defined, 

With  charms  of  heathen  eld  it,  victor,  vies; 

We  see  it  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

And  render  him  in  spirit  like  a  god; 

It  takes  earth’s  lowliest  things — the  vulgar  clod, 

A  tiny  blade  of  grass,  a  trampled  flower, 

And  gives  them,  by  its  more  than  magic  power, 

A  silent  voice  that  seems  of  seraph  land, 

And  thrills  us  as  it  tells  its  lessons  grand, 

While  we  stand  rapt;  or,  in  all  homage  bent, 

Revere  in  tumult  of  mute  wonderment. 

We  name  it  Poesy,  but  cannot  tell 

What  means  the  name,  save  “  ’Tis  a  mighty  spell.” 

The  Bard  of  Avon,  Albion’s  proudest  boast, 

Whose  “  oceanic  mind”  begot  such  host 
Of  beauteous  fancies  and  creations  rare, 

E’en  he  has  failed  to  tell  whence  poets  wear 
That  “  frenzy  fine  ”  that  names  e’en  airy  naught 
And  local  dwelling  place  for  it  has  wrought. 

We  often  see  a  ray  of  light,  all  white 
And  pure  from  heaven,  descend  to  earth  when  Night 
Has  left  her  starry  throne,  and  sailed  away 
In  Dian’s  silver  boat,  to  leave  the  Day 
With  glorious  Noon,  upon  their  glittering  throne, 

O’er  half  the  sullen  world  to  rule  alone. 

Just  as  that  sun-born  ray,  when  made  to  pass 
— Though  seeming  naught  but  white — through  prismic  glass 
Astounds  our  gaze  with  all  the  colors  fair 
That  deck  the  rainbow’s  path  in  realms  of  air, 

So  many  things  about  us,  and  within, 

To  us  seem  not  to  be  of  Beauty’s  kin 
Until  the  poet,  with  his  prismic  mind, 

Transforms  them,  like  the  ray,  and  makes  us  find 
Far  grander  beauties  than  e’er  chanced  to  gleam 
Where  Iris’  lights  in  mingling  colors  stream. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


THE  ROMAN  GAMES. 

There  is  an  old  popular  adage  which  says:  “All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  It  is  so  old  that  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to  name  its  originator,  and  there¬ 
fore  what  it  speaks  of  must  likewise  be  old.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  all  too  well  aware  that  work  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Adam.  But  regarding  play  we  cannot  definitely  say  when 
or  where  it  had  its  origin;  for,  to  sum  up  in  the  happy  words 
of  the  historian  of  any  ancient  country  or  people,  “  its  early 
history  is  involved  in  obscurity.”  As  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  likes  and  dislikes  of  men  are,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  whole  world,  organic  and  inorganic,  undergoing  per¬ 
petual  change,  it  might  appear  that  the  first  play  which  pre¬ 
vented  some  “Jack ’’from  becoming  a  dull  boy  has  long 
since  passed  into  oblivion  forever.  But  when  we  consider 
what  history  and  literature  are  continually  teaching  us,  that 
parallels  never  cease  to  occur,  we  see  it  is  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  possibility  for  modern  nations  to  be  enjoying  those 
same  means  of  amusement  employed  by  the  first  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  the 


world  ought  to  be  prepared  to  see  any  of  its  pet  “novelties” 
proven  simply  imitations  from  the  ancients;  and,  therefore, 
the  reader  will  not  be  astonished  at  finding  in  antiquity  a 
parallel  or  counterpart  for  some  of  the  most  popular  sports 
patronized  in  these  modern  times. 

Most  prominent  among  out-door  sports  is,  perhaps,  boat 
or  yacht  racing,  especially  endeared  to  American  hearts  by 
the  late  victory  of  the  staunch  little  Puritan  in  defending 
the  America's  “  ugly  piece  of  silver  ”  from  so  plucky  a  rival 
as  England’s  Genesta.  Boxing  or  pugilistic  contests  also, 
foot  races,  shooting  matches  and  military  tournaments  all 
find  favor  with  modern  sportsmen.  It  might  possibly  never 
occur  to  one  that  these  seemingly  modern  sports  have  been 
finely  described  by  writers  of  an  age  so  far  removed  from  us 
as  that  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil.  Still,  it  is  so;  and  since 
Virgil,  under  present  circumstances,  is  more  convenient  than 
Homer,  let  us  briefly  review  some  of  these  sports  as  pictured 
to  us  by  the  Bard-of-Mantua’s  graphic  pen. 

In  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  kEneid,  the  great  Latin 
poet  records  the  landing  of  kEneas,  driven  by  a  storm  to 
seek  shelter  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  while  on  his  way  to  Italy. 
Here  he  is  cordially  welcomed  by  King  Acestes  to  the  land 
where  repose  the  bones  of  his  father,  Anchises,  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  whose  death  is  at  hand.  The  “  pius  ”  kEneas, 
among  whose  many  virtues  filial  love  stood  out  foremost, 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  becom¬ 
ingly  celebrate  at  his  father’s  tomb  those  honors  which  he 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  solemnize  wherever  his  lot 
might  be  cast.  Passing  over  the  sacrifices  which  were  cele¬ 
brated  for  nine  days,  we  see  the  tenth  day  dawn  bright  and 
fair.  The  funeral  games,  for  the  victors  in  which  costly 
rewards  have  been  set  aside  by  the  pious  and  generous  Tro¬ 
jan,  had  been  reserved  for  this  day. 

The  sea  shore  was  thronged  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  districts,  all  of  whom  had  been  attracted  by  the 
renown  of  Acestes  and  his  Trojan  guests;  many  of  them, 
too,  were  come  to  take  part  in  the  games.  The  rewards 
having  been  placed  in  sight  of  all,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  first  and  chief  diversion  of  the -day,  a  race  with  gal¬ 
leys.  Four  vessels  were  entered.  Mnestheus  commanded 
the  swift  Pristis,  while  the  Chimera  and  the  Centaur  were 
directed,  respectively,  by  Gyas  and  Sergestus.  Cloanthus 
was  captain  of  the  fourth  vessel,  the  Scylla.  At  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore  there  was  a  low  shelving  rock  on  which, 
by  order  of  kEneas,  an  oak  with  all  its  leaves  had  been 
placed  to  designate  the  point  where  the  turn  was  to  be  made. 
The  one  who  should  first  double  this  rock  by  the  right  and 
reached  the  port  again  was  to  be  declared  winner. 

Then  followed,  in  modern  style,  the  choosing  of  places 
by  lot;  the  galleys  take  their  positions,  and  the  crews,  with 
arms  stretched  to  the  impatient  oars,  and  hearts  wavering 
between  hope  and  fear,  await  with  bated  breath  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  The  signal  given,  the  vessels  leap  from  the 
goal  amid  the  shouts  of  the  sailors — who,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  modern  ideas,  would  have  acted  more  wisely  not 
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to  expend  their  staying  powers  thus  needlessly.  From  the 
outset  the  immense  vessel  of  Gyas  creeped  slowly  ahead 
closely  followed  by  Cloanthus.  In  the  wake  of  the  Scylla 
the  Pristis  and  the  Centaur  were  striving  for  the  mastery — 
now  one,  now  the  other  gained,  and  at  times  their  prows 
were  equal.  All  were  now  nearing  the  rock.  Gyas,  as  his 
galley  approached  it,  called  out  to  his  pilot,  Menoetes — who, 
fearful  of  striking  the  rock,  was  holding  his  bow  well  out  to 
sea — that  he  should  steer  closer.  Menoetes,  however,  is 
heedless  of  his  commander’s  repeated  cries,  and  Gyas  was 
obliged  to  see  his  rival,  the  Chimera ,  pass  between  him  and 
the  rock,  make  the  turn  and  gain  the  open  sea  on  the  “home 
stretch.”  At  this  sight  Gyas,  so  angry  that  tears  even — so  Vir¬ 
gil  tells  us — were  forced  from  his  eyes,  seizes  his  poor  pilot 
and  pitches  him  overboard,  leaving  him  to  swim  to  the  rock 
amid  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators.  In  the  meantime  he 
himself  undertakes  to  guide  his  craft,  which  both  Sergestus 
and  Mnestheus  now  hope  to  pass  since  it  lacks  its  pilot.  As 
the  Pristis  surges  slowly  ahead,  Mnestheus  exhorts  his 
crew  to  redouble  their  efforts  and  save  themselves  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  last.  Still  from  these  two  admirable 
verses — 

Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus  neque  vincere  certo, 

Quanquam  O! — sed  superent,  quibus  hoc  Neptune  dedisti! — 

it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  in  his  breast  a  lingering  hope 
of  gaining  the  first  place — a  hope  which  he  can  only  stifle 
by  his  reverence  for  the  gods  and  deference  for  their  wishes. 
And  Virgil  makes  him  obtain  the  prize,  for  Sergestus,  in  his 
anxiety  to  double  the  rock  first,  goes  too  near,  breaks  his 
oars  and  runs  aground.  The  Pristis  passes  both  him  and 
the  lagging  Centaur ,  and  scuds  along  in  pursuit  of  the  Scylla, 
still  holding  the  lead.  The  crowd  of  spectators  watch  with 
intense  interest: 

“  The  cheers  redouble  from  the  shore; 

Heaven  echoes  with  the  wild  uproar; 

Those  blush  to  lose  a  conquering  game, 

And  fain  would  peril  life  for  fame; 

These  bring  success  their  zeal  to  fan — 

They  can,  because  they  think  they  can.” 

or,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  for  no  translation  can  do  justice 
to  the  line, 

“  Hos  successus  alit;  possunt  quia  posse  videntur.” 

Virgil  was  pre-eminently  a  moral  writer;  in  fact,  some 
one  has  styled  his  zEneas  “  a  sort  of  fighting  parson  born 
before  his  time.”  And  the  poet  here  embraces  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  teaching  his  readers  a  lesson  of  piety.  For  he 
says  that  Cloanthus  and  his  rival  might  have  entered  the 
port  together  had  not  the  former  called  the  sea  deities  to  his 
aid.  As  it  is,  Portunus  hears  his  vow,  and,  pushing  the 
Scylla,  sends  it  ahead,  and  thus  secures  the  victory  to 
Cloanthus.  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 

(  To  be  continued  ) 


IN  THE  RHETIAN  ALPS. 

In  the  year  1882,  while  traveling  in  the  Engadine  Switz¬ 
erland,  I  came  upon  "the  little  village  of  St.  Moritz.  It  is 
about  thirteen  hours’  ride  from  Chur  by  diligence  or  stage, 
for  in  those  parts  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road.  St.  Moritz  is  a  place  for  invalids,  and  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  mineral  waters  and  pure  atmosphere.  It  is  in  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  is  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  small  but 
picturesque  lake,  about  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  around  it  is  a  very  pleasant  walk  lined  with  pine  trees, 
the  only  trees  that  grow  in  this  high  region.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  outlet,  and  here  begins  the  river  Inn, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Danube. 

A  little  east  of  St.  Moritz  is  the  village  of  Samaden,  and 
on  the.  opposite  side  Silvaplana.  South  of  the  lake  is  the 
Kiirhaus,  a  very  large  hotel,  and  near  by  are  the  spring  and 
baths.  In  front  of  the  Kulm  Hotel,  situated  northwest  of 
the  lake,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  near  some  very  steep 


mountains,  which  from  below  seem  hardly  accessible,  but  on 
approaching  nearer  a  narrow  winding  path  is  perceived, 
which,  if  followed,  leads  to  the  top. 

One  night  my  father,  two  or  three  English  gentlemen  and 
myself,  having  heard  that  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains  was  a  sight  rarely 
equalled,  determined  to  rise  very  early  the  next  morning 
and  ascend  one  of  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  charge  of  the  preparations,  and  have  everything 
ready  when  we  arose.  About  three  o’clock  the  following 
morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  servant,  and,  hastily  dress¬ 
ing,  we  went  down  to  the  salle  a  manger,  where  we  strength¬ 
ened  ourselves  with  a  moderate  breakfast. 

When  we  reached  the  yard  of  the  hotel  we  found  a  guide 
and  two  servants,  with  large  baskets,  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
were  all  ready  to  set  out  immediately.  We  each  had  our 
Alpine  stocks,  thick  shoes  rubbed  all  over  with  grease,  so 
that  water  could  not  enter  through  the  seams,  and  the  soles 
thickly  studded  with  nails  to  prevent  us  from  slipping. 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  slowly  began 
to  ascend.  The  guide  led  the  way,  then  came  our  party, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  servants  with  the  breakfast. 

I  was  second,  and  kept  at  the  heels  of  the  guide.  Being 
inexperienced  in  climbing  mountains,  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  go  faster.  He  looked  at  me,  and  smiling,  as  if  at 
my  ignorance,  he  simply  said,  in  Italian  : 

“  Chi  va  piano,  va  sanno  : 

Chi  va  sanno,  va  lontano.” 

We  continued  on  our  zig-zag  course  for  about  half  an 
hour.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  only  noise 
heard  was  the  noise  we  made  in  the  slow  but  staady  tramp, 
the  roar  of  some  mountain  torrent,  as  it  descended  in  its 
headlong  course  to  the  valley  beneath,  or  the  bleating  of 
some  mountain  goats,  which,  disturbed  from  their  slumbers, 
ran  off,  and  gracefully  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  were  soon 
lost  to  our  view.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  stars  were  gleaming 
brightly,  and  the  moon  cast  her  silvery  light  on  the  snow- 
covered  peaks. 

Now  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  journey.  In 
front  of  us  was  a  ledge  of  rock,  that  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  very  narrow — 
scarcely  three  feet  wide,  I  think,  and  about  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  length.  On  one  side  was  the  smooth,  slippery 
rock,  which  extended  for  many  feet  above  us  ;  not  a  shrub 
or  root  to  which  one  might  cling  to  in  case  of  need — only 
the  weather-beaten  rock  ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  deep 
precipice,  that  would  make  one  dizzy  to  look  down.  Before 
passing  through  this  dangerous  part  of  our  route,  the  guide 
tied  a  long  rope  under  the  arms  of  each,  thus  making  a  soit 
of  living  chain,  so  that  if  any  link  should  slip  and  fall,  the 
rest,  being  on  terra  firnia,  could  prevent  him  from  being 
dashed  to  death  on  the  rocks  beneath.  Fortunately,  we 
passed  without  any  accident,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards  were  all  on  the  summit. 

We  had  been  nearly  two  hours  away  from  the  hotel,  and 
already  the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  visible.  We  stood 
and  watched  for  a  little  while,  and  the  eastern  sky  began  by 
degrees  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter  ;  then  the  clouds 
began  to  take  a  golden  border.  An  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  wonder  involuntarily  escaped  our  lips  as  we  saw  one  ray 
of  golden  light  dart  from  behind  a  mountain  and  illumine 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  slowly  the  rays  began  to 
increase,  and  objects  became  more  distinct,  and  after  a  few 
moments  the  sun  had  risen. 

How  can  I  describe  the  gorgeous  scene  that  met  our  gaze. 
The  lake  seemed  like  one  mass  of  fire  ;  the  tall  pines  beneath 
like  specks  beside  the  mountain  ;  the  grass,  like  a  mantle  of 
green,  profusely  sprinkled  with  small  diamonds,  and  the 
smoke  slowly  rising  from  the  chimneys  of  the  hotels  and 
cottages  in  the  valley,  was  changed  into  a  vapor  of  the 
richest  gold.  I  had  never  beheld  such  a  sight  before.  It 
was  truly  sublime. 

We  were  now  ready  for  our  breakfast,  and  we  did  it  jus¬ 
tice,  for  the  exercise  we  had  taken,  and  the  fresh  mountain 
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air,  had  sharpened  our  appetites  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
After  breakfast  we  prepared  for  our  descent,  which  we  made 
with  as  much  care  and  trouble  as  the  ascent.  On  the  way 
down  I  gathered  some  of  those  peculiar  flowers  the  Swiss 
call  “  Edelweiss.”  They  are  white,  and  shaped  like  a  star. 
Almost  every  peasant  in  Switzerland  has  one  of  these  flowers 
in  his  hat. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  we  all  thought  that  for  the 
fatigue  endured  we  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  beautiful 
sights  we  had  seen  that  morning. 

J.  A.  del  S.,  E.  ’86. 

HORACE. 

Bk.  1st,  Ode  4th. 

Fierce  winter’s  gone;  the  %rant  king 
Is  put  to  flight  by  welcome  spring, 

And  sweet  Favonius. 

Once  more  the  unused  Grecian  ship 
Into  the  briny  deep  may  dip 
And  sail  the  ocean  o’er. 

The  flock  does  now  its  stall  despise, 

With  very  glee  the  former  cries 
That  winter  hoar  is  dead. 

The  Cytherean  virgin  leads 
The  comely  nymphs  amid  the  meads 
Under  the  pendent  moon. 

With  flying  feet  the  earth  they  shake, 

While  underneath  the  Cyclops  make 
The  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

Now  the  flowers  in  myriads  grow, 

Pluck  them  up  and  crown  your  brow 
In  token  of  your  joy. 

Now  Faunus  by  his  right  demands 
A  votive  offering  from  our  hands, 

A  tender  kid  or  lamb. 

And  all  the  while  pale  death  is  nigh 
At  lowly  sheds  and  towers  high, 

For  him  no  one  can  bribe. 

O  Sestius  !  happy  is  the  man 
Who  puts  no  faith  in  life’s  short  span 
For  it  will  sure  deceive. 

Soon  Pluto’s  hall  without  egress 
And  mystic  ghosts  your  soul  possess 
Condemned  to  dark  abodes. 

Well  may  your  soul  at  this  repine, 

For  then  are  past  the  feasts  and  wine 
And  wine-kings  chose  by  lot. 

J.  J.  Quinn,  ’87. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISH 

In  reading  the  works  of  Cardinal  Newman,  De  Quincey, 
Macaulay,  or  in  fact  any  of  our  classical  writers,  we  are 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  grandeur,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote. 
The  more  we  read,  and  the  more  intimately  we  become 
acquainted  with  those  master-pieces  of  writing,  the  more  we 
are  bound  to  admire  the  English  language  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  soon  comes  home  to  us,  “  Whence  has  such  a  beautiful 
language  taken  its  rise  ?  ”  To  answer  this  question  properly, 
we  shall  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  cyclic  writers — 
though  Horace  strongly  objects  to  their  mode  of  writing — 
and  go  back  far  beyond  historic  times. 

As  far  back  into  remote  times  as  our  knowledge  of  peoples 
extends,  we  find  the  continent  of  Europe  inhabited  by  three 
groups  of  nations,  uncouth  in  their  manners,  and  apparently 
without  making  any  effort  toward  civilization.  They  are 
known  as  the  Aryans,  Semitics,  and  non-Aryans.  Of  these, 
the  Aryans  were  further  advanced  in  customs  and  manners; 
they  all  spoke  radically  the  same  language,  and  of  them 
were  composed  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Of  the 
Semitic  nations  little  is  known  more  than  that  the  three 
religions  which  have  taught  men  to  worship  God — the  Christ¬ 
ian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan — have  been  founded 
among  them. 

The  non-Aryans  were  a  group  whom  the  Aryans  found  on 
entering  Europe,  and  who,  in  manners  and  language,  were 
neither  Aryans  nor  Semitics.  They  were  the  weakest  of 


the  three  groups,  in  consequence  of  which  their  efforts  to 
develop  their  tongue  had  but  little  effect  on  the  other 
nations.  However,  a  memento  of  them  still  exists.  The 
Basque  tongue,  which  was  one  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  non-Aryans,  is  still  spoken  in  the  mountainous  lands  on 
the  borders  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  But  as  the  Aryans  are  the 
only  group  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  speak  of 
them  only. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  trustworthy  history  we  find 
the  Aryans  elevated  to  some  degree  in  the  arts,  and  emi¬ 
grating  in  bands  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  where  we  first  find 
them  ;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  we  find 
Europe  inhabited  by  four  races  of  people,  fundamentally 
alike  in  their  manners.  The  Pelasgic  race  occupied  the 
South  of  Europe,  the  Slavonic  the  East,  the  Celtic  the  West, 
and  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  the  Centre.  The  language 
of  the  Germanic  tribe,  which  particularly  interests  us,  was 
none  other  than  the  mother  of  the  “  old  Englisc,”  which, 
traveling  through  by-ways  and  cross-ways,  has  developed 
itself  into  the  English  language. 

The  people  of  whom  we  have  heard  perhaps  so  much  in 
connection  with  our  language,  the  Saxons,  were  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  tribe,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  inhabited  a  small  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Elbe.  They  were  a  people  far  from  the  height  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  plunder  and  piracy.  By 
their  piratical  adventures  they  attained  a  domineering  power 
over  the  surrounding  nations,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  had  extended  their  provinces  much  farther 
than  the  limits  of  their  original  country. 

The  Saxons,  together  with  a  number  of  Angles,  set  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  to  make  an  invasion  into 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  year  449  they  succeeded  in  making  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  that  coast.  Far  from  being  opposed  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  very  kindly,  as  the  Britons  already  knew  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  Besides,  being  attacked  oftentimes  by  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  the  Britons  availed  themselves  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  offered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  their  enemy.  The  Saxons  who,  by  the  way,  were  no 
longer  called  Saxons  after  their  conquest  of  Britain,  but 
were  known  henceforward  as  we  ourselves  are  known  to-day, 
as  Englishmen,  soon  made  themselves  independent;  and  in 
the  year  453,  only  four  years  after  their  entry  into  Britain, 
they  founded  a  kingdom  of  their  own  which  was  known  as 
Kent.  They  gradually  gained  strength  in  this  new  home,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  soon  began  to  drive  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain  from  their  homes  and  take  the  lands  for 
their  own  use;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
the  Britons  found  themselves  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  the  maritime  districts  of  Cornwall. 

The  language,  therefore,  of  the  English  nation  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  as  the  German,  and  is  still  even  closely 
allied  to  what  is  called  the  Low  Dutch,  which  is  spoken  in  the 
country  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  emigrated.  Hence  we 
see  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  those  old  Teutonic  fore¬ 
fathers  of  ours  for  the  formation  of  our  language,  though 
they  little  knew  what  a  brilliant  career  it  would  eventually 
have,  W.  E.  Howley,  ’88. 


MAPLE-SUGAR  GA  THE  RING. 

I  remember  once  during  a  short  stay  in  Canada  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  a  large  party  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  maple  sap  and  having  a  good 
time.  We  set  out  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  intending  to 
go  on  snow  shoes  to  a  maple  forest  several  miles  back  in  the 
country.  After  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  walking  over  the  snow- 
covered  fields  we  came  within  sight  of  the  woods.  In  our 
front  all  along  the  line  of  the  horizon  spread  the  maples 
glittering  in  their  coating  of  ice.  As  we  approached  nearer 
we  could  not  look  directly  at  the  trees  on  account  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  ice- 
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bound  branches.  As  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
glare  vve  could  not  help  admiring  the  splendor  of  the  sight. 

Arrived  at  our  camping  ground  we  dispersed  in  small 
groups,  some  to  attend  to  the  fixing  up  of  the  log  cabin, 
others  to  the  tapping  of  the  trees.  I  went  with  the  latter 
party,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  the  tapping  performed.  At 
first  the  sap  flowed  slowly,  but  towards  noon,  as  the  ice  on 
the  branches  began  to  melt,  it  ran  freely,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  gathered  enough  to  commence  making  the 
syrup. 

We  built  a  log  fire  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  and  placed  over  the  blaze,  in  gypsy  lashion,  a 
large  iron  pot,  into  which  we  poured  the  sap.  As  it  would 
be  some  time  before  the  sap  turned,  we  drew  lots  to  decide 
which  two  should  feed  the  fire  and  stir  the  pot  while  the 
others  rambled  about  the  woods.  At  dusk  we  returned  to 
the  cabin  to  partake  of  a  slight  supper,  and  then  pleasantly 
beguiled  the  time  in  storytelling  around  the  fire.  When  the 
syrup  was  ready  we  had  a  grand  spread,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was  the  different  dishes  made  from  the  syrup.  It 
being  rather  late  when  the  feasting  was  over,  we  were  noth¬ 
ing  loath  to  take  our  buffalo  robes  and  blankets  and  seek 
sleeping  room  on  the  cabin  floor  around  the  fire.  A  watch 
had  to  be  placed  to  keep  the  fire  from  dying  out,  so  we  di¬ 
vided  the  time  equally  among  us,  each  in  turn  to  watch 
while  the  others  slept.  Mine  was  the  first  watch. 

As  one  by  one  my  companions  dropped  off  to  sleep  the 
night  grew  more  quiet,  and  no  sound  save  the  breathing  of 
the  sleepers  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  disturbed  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  hour.  To  keep  myself  awake  I  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  out.  So  grand  was  the  sight  that  met  my  aston¬ 
ished  gaze  that  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  for  several  mo¬ 
ments  fixed  in  admiration.  The  moon  had  reached  its 
fullness  and  was  shining  in  all  its  splendor  upon  the  snow- 
mantled  landscape  giving  it  the  appearance  of  enchanted 
ground.  The  ice  on  the  branches  did  not  now  dazzle  the 
eye,  but  was  pleasing  in  its  softened  glitter.  The  dark  out¬ 
lines  of  the  trees  made  me  think  of  grim  sentinels  guarding 
the  treasures  of  this  enchanted  dale  from  the  intruding  mor¬ 
tal.  The  whole  seemed  one  fairy  land  of  the  imagination. 

Re-entering  the  cabin  I  put  some  wood  upon  the  fire, 
wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket  and  sat  gazing  at  the  flames. 
Before  long,  fantastic  figures  began  to  play  around  the  logs, 
bobbing  up  for  a  moment  and  then  falling  back  again  to  be 
gone  forever.  After  a  while  the  blaze  took  the  form  of  an 
ugly  goblin  that  had  once  been  the  monster  of  my  dreams, 
and  then  softened  into  the  likeness  of  loved  ones  long  de¬ 
parted.  So  various  and  interesting  were  the  scenes  and  fig¬ 
ures  depicted  in  the  fire,  that,  not  heeding  the  hour,  I  had 
kept  nearly  double  my  time.  Feeling  rather  fatigued  by  my 
long  watching  I  awakened  the  next  in  turn,  settled  myself 
comfortably  by  the  fire  and  my  adventure  was  soon  crowned 
with  happy  dreams.  The  next  morning  we  all  arose  much 
refreshed  by  our  rough  sleep,  and,  gathering  together  our 
sugar,  started  on  our  return  home. 

J.  A.  Kerrigan,  ’88. 


DECEMBER. 

December  is  here!  These  few  words  cause  the  old  year 
already  in  his  dotage  to  tremble  and  quake;  for  on  the  last 
day  of  December  he  will  breathe  forth  his  last  breath,  and 
the  whole  world  will  have  been  standing  at  his  bedside 
waiting  impatiently  for  his  death,  in  order  the  sooner  to 
witness  the  coronation  of  his  successor — the  infant  year  of 
Eighty-Six. 

Although  old  Eighty-Five  knows  all  this  he  never  at  any 
time  indulges  in  a  coward’s  fear  at  approaching  death,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  on  unflinchingly  performing  his  duty, 
striving  to  benefit  his  posterity.  Indeed,  that  which  Sta¬ 
tius  says,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  old  man,  may  be  most 
appropriately  said  of  the  Old  Year:  “  Serit  arbores,  quae 
seclo  prosint  alteri.”  The  trees,  in  this  case,  are  the  seeds 


of  knowledge,  good  resolutions  and  virtues  which  it  has 
sowft,  and  which  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  fullness  only 
when  the  Old  Year  is  no  more. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  old  Eighty-Five  has  sown, 
and  still  continues  to  sow,  such  numberless  seeds  of  good, 
is  because  his  paternal  and  disinterested  affection  prompts 
him  to  do  so,  in  order  that  his  son,  heir  and  successor, 
young  Eighty-Six,  may  reap  the  rich  harvest,  and  so  rule 
over  a  peaceful  and  happy  people. 

To  old  Eighty-Five  that  has  been  so  beneficent  towards 
us,  let  us  then  on  our  part  show  our  heartfelt  gratitude,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  doubt  which  is  greater,  “  his  mag¬ 
nanimity  or  our  gratitude.”  Moreover,  let  us  also  prove 
the  falsity  of  that  old  saying  of  Caecilius: 

“  This  is  the  bitterest  pang  in  growing  old, 

To  feel  that  we  grow  hateful  to  our  fellows,” 

by  showing  in  every  possible  manner  that  though  old  and 
in  his  dotage,  Eighty-Five  is  still  one  of  our  dearest  and 
most  beloved  friends.  Let  us  show  our  loyalty  by  perform¬ 
ing  for  him  the  office  of  a  true  supporter;  for  just  as  an 
aged  man  requires  a  staff  to  help  onward  his  tottering  steps, 
so  the  Old  Year  requires  our  aid  to  help  him  along  in  his 
decline  that  he  may  go  forth,  although  he  knows  full  well 
that  he  will  be  defeated,  to  face  with  firm  eye  and  steady 
step  his  unconquerable  and  unmerciful  opponent,  Death. 

This  done,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  ingratitude  to  our 
kind  benefactor,  and  our  reward  will  be  that  which  will  be 
conferred  upon  us  by  our  own  consciences.  They  will  not 
then  be  able  to  whisper  continually  in  our  ears  the  word 
“  ingratitude,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
that  we  have  well  and  gratefully  performed  our  voluntary 
and  self-imposed  duty.  Joseph  Morisse,  ’89. 


TO  AN  OLD  DAGGER. 

Work  of  ancient  handicraft: 

Fluted  blade,  and  ebon  haft, 

Sheath  o’erlaid  with  gilded  bar  ! 

From  what  land  dost  come  afar  ? 

On  thy  case  are  chased  designs 
Which,  like  flavor  in  old  wines, 

Speak  thy  rare  antiquity. 

Art  of  Roman  pedigree  ? 

Whose  the  form  thy  point  once  grazed  ? 

Whose  the  hand  that  once  thee  raised  ? 

May  be  some  meek  Syra  bore 
Thy  keen  thrust  in  days  of  yore; 

Or,  perhaps  some  Caesar  claspt 
Thy  dark  handle  in  the  past. 

Haply  thou  hast  ta’en  a  life 
In  some  dark  and  Pagan  strife. 

Who  then  thought  thy  life  would  be 
Restless  as  the  changing  sea  ? 

Who  had  thought  in  Pagan  times, 

Thou  wouldst  bide  in  Christian  climes  ? 

J.  IIeffern,  ’89. 


AN  EDITORS  WISDOM. 

It  was  a  dull  hour  of  a  rainy  recreation  day  when  an  editor 
sat  in  his  sanctum,  enjoying  his  easy  chair  and  his  favorite 
author.  Finally,  tiring  of  his  book,  he  went  to  the  window 
to  look  out  at  the  falling  rain.  When  he  resumed  his  seat 
again,  his  eye,  no  longer  fascinated  by  the  pages  of  his 
author,  rested  on  the  crowded  shelves  of  that  part  of  the 
library  around  him  over  the  top  of  which  was  suspended  a 
placard,  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  “  Fiction.”  Being 
rather  a  moralizer,  he  fell  into  a  study,  and  perceiving  that 
he  had  read  his  fill,  and  that  only  a  little  pressing  was  wanted 
to  draw  him  out  on  some  subject,  I  soon  engaged  him  in  a 
discussion  on  the  much-suspected  works  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  novels.  Although  he  betrayed  a  little  con¬ 
ceit  now  and  then,  yet  his  views  showed  such  homely  good 
sense  that  I  canno^forbear  giving  their  substance  to  the 
public. 
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The  pith  of  what  he  said  was  very  much  as  follows  : — 
“  With  the  vile  productions  which  are  intended  neither  to 
teach  nor  innocently  to  amuse  us,  but  have  been  published 
to  attract  and  entrap  youthful  imaginations,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  As  Demosthenes  would  have  said,  ‘  that  is  another 
matter — heteroti  logon.'  Those  who  heed  not  the  advice  of 
friends  or  directors,  and  are  wanting  in  the  good  sense  to 
devote  their  leisure  and  attention  to  more  worthy  and 
instructive  pages,  would  not  be  likely  to  hearken  to  my 
passing  admonition.  But  while  I  have  little  to  say  to  such 
a  class  of  readers,  I  may  own  there  is  still  less  to  offer  as 
suggestions  to  those  who  have  the  taste  or  judgment  to  look 
for  the  more  elevating  works  of  fiction,  and  to  seek  at  times 
within  the  domain  of  novels  both  amusement  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  manners  and  of  men. 

“A  reader  who  does  not  confine  himself  to  an  individual 
author  must  soon  discover  that  every  writer  has,  like  all 
other  men,  certain  peculiarities  which  color  all  the  creations 
of  his  brain.  Every  writer  looks  through  a  glass  tinted  by  his 
own  character,  and  sees  men  disposed  or  influenced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  color  of  the  tint.”  Thereupon  the  wily  fellow, 
perceiving  that  I  thought  him  soaring  pretty  high,  at  once 
fell  to  giving  examples.  “  Bulwer,”  quoth  he,  “  when  he 
delineated  the  character  of  the  English  people,  presented  us 
with  a  picture  of  dandies,  sentimentalists,  scholars  and  black¬ 
guards.  Thackeray’s  representation  of  the  same  people  is 
marked  by  a  degree  of  satire  and  skepticism,  while  Dickens 
portrays  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  side  of  life  among 
them  so  ably  that  the  representation  he  has  left  us  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  hardly  resembles  the  productions  of  his 
contemporaries. 

If,  therefore,  we  read  the  interesting  and  forcible  pro¬ 
ductions  of  novelists,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  people  among  whom  the  scenes  of  such  stories  as 
they  wrote  are  laid,  we  must  read  the  tales  of  more  than 
one  story-teller,  and  form  our  own  estimate  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  written  about  from  the  different  representations  left  us. 
This  leads  me,”  continued  the  editor,  now  wholly  warmed 
to  his  subject,  “  to  the  fact  that  the  true  province  of  novels 
is  to  reflect  the  manners  of  a  people — to  hold  up  to  our  view, 
as  real  as  life,  a  picture  of  it.  This  it  is  that  gives  a  charm 
to  the  best  novels  in  our  language.  A  semblance  of  reality 
is  an  essential  quality  of  fiction.  It  is  said  that  the  true 
province  of  comedy  in  dramatic  literature  is  to  present  us 
with  a  scene  from  ordinary  life,  offering  the  most  ludicrous 
foibles  and  defects.  Very  similar  is  the  office  of  fiction  in 
undramatic  literature.  If  skillfully  employed  it  portrays,  in 
the  most  interesting  but  real  manner,  the  different  trails  of 
human  nature  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  work  of  a  healthy  mind,  it 
will  not  fail  to  suggest  somewhere  in  the  narration  a  remedy 
for  the  ills  it  must  so  often  represent.  In  fact,  for  most 
people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  them  see  the  absurdity 
or  folly  of  their  whims  to  have  them  corrected.  The  end  of 
comedy  is  the  ‘correction  of  social  and  individual  vices,’ 
and  the  means  it  employs  for  its  purpose  is  ridicule.  Is  not 
the  humor  of  a  genuine  novel  much  the  same  potent  factor 
as  the  ridicule  of  a  refined  comedy  ?  How  truly  might  it  be 
said  that  fiction  is  a  part  of  dramatic  literature,  although  not 
intended  for  the  stage.  It  is  plain,  from  the  effect  of  some 
of  our  best  works  of  fiction,  that  men  of  genius  can  do  much 
through  their  novels  to  teach  us  what  it  is  difficult  to  learn 
otherwise. 

“  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  those  have  been  found  who  have 
turned  to  ignoble  uses  so  fruitful  a  source  of  amusing  and 
interesting  instruction. 

“Let  us,  however,  not  be  among  those  who  ‘  have  eyes  and 
see  not  ;  ’  but  let  us  use  the  discretion  given  us  ;  let  us 
take  what  is  ever  teaching  while  delighting  us.  To  me,” 
said  the  editor,  “  it  seems  that  a  novel,  such  as  one  of  Scott’s, 
or  Dickens’,  or  Thackeray’s,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  agreeable,  and,”  he  concluded,  with 


the  air  of  a  man  who  says  something  that  he  thinks  sets  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  at  defiance,  “  our  immortal  Horace  says  : 

‘  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci,’  ” 

Having  been  amused  with  this  harangue  of  my  friend,  I 
determined  to  offer  it  to  the  readers,  to  see  whether  they 
would  agree  with  his  views  on  this  kind  of  literature,  which  is 
so  often  a  source  of  discussion. 

M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


A  DISTRACTION. 

One  class  day  during  the  translation  of  our  Latin  author 
something  about  Cato  the  Censor  happened  to  come  up,  and 
I,  being  a  very  attentive  boy,  immediately  began  to  think 
about  the  old  man,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  his 
great  grandson,  Cato  Uticensis.  I  thought  I  stood  within 
the  walls  of  Utica  with  that  able  commander  at  the  moment 
when,  after  having  defended  the  city  vigorously,  seeing  all 
hope  of  saving  it  lost,  he  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  Well, 
as  Cato  was  just  about  applying  the  sword  to  his  throat,  I 
was  aroused  from  my  day  dream  by  the  stentorian  tones  of 
my  teacher’s  voice  reminding  me  that  I  was  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I  resumed  my  interrupted  reverie,  I 
again  thought  of  the  suicides  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the 
honor  and  glory  they  thought  they  would  acquire  by  taking 
their  own  lives.  Among  the  many  examples  of  foolish  sui¬ 
cide  that  flitted  through  my  mind,  that  of  the  “  noble  Bru¬ 
tus  ”  seemed  par  excellence  most  foolish;  for  when  his 
colleague  was  victorious  and  but  a  few  of  his  own  soldiers 
were  in  flight  he  thought  the  day  was  lost,  yielded  to  despair 
and  committed  suicide — the  most  foolish  thing  he  possibly 
could  have  done.  But  here  I  was  again  interrupted,  and  on 
once  more  falling  into  a  brown  study  (not  an  unusual  thing 
with  me  by-the-by),  I  thought  not  of  the  ancients  and  their 
suicides,  but  of  the  suicides  of  this  generation. 

Of  the  many  cases  of  suicide  which  I  have  read,  one  par¬ 
ticularly  seemed  very  funny  to  me,  that  of  a  man  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  kill  himself  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
dressing  and  undressing  every  morning  and  evening;  but  I 
think  he  was  suffering  from  a  slow  and  delirious  fever  which, 
by  the  way,  often  afflicts  us  boys,  especially  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  During  this  part  of  my  day  dream  I  underwent 
all  the  tortures  that  a  suicide  endures  when  he  attempts  to 
take  his  own  life;  but  friendly  reader,  I  will  spare  you  the 
harrowing  details  of  sufferings  and  stomach  pumps,  which 
latter  instrument  invariably  rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  But  I  must  trouble  you  to  read  a  little  farther  and 
see  how  our  friends,  the  Japanese,  manage  to  take  leave  of 
this  world.  Amongst  them,  so  I  dreamt,  if  a  man  is  desirous 
to  commit  suicide  and  still  have  revenge  on  an  enemy,  he 
immediately  gets  himself  insulted  by  this  enemy,,  then  takes 
his  small  sword  from  his  belt,  disembowels  himself,  and  his 
enemy  has  to  do  the  same  thing  or  else  be  infamous  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen.  But  here  I  was  abruptly  aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  what  first  sounded  to  my  confused  brain 
like  the  death  knell  of  a  suicide;  but  when  I  gathered  to¬ 
gether  my  scattered  senses  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  bell 
ringing  to  remind  us  (a  needless  reminder)  that  we  liked  the 
fresh  air  of  the  ball  field  better  than  the  Graeco-Latin  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  class  room. 

But  do  not  think  that  you  know  half  the  things  that  passed 
through  my  mind  that  eventful  day;  console  yourself,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  thought  that  you  do  know  the  things  that  did 
not  pass  through  my  mind,  and  if  you  think  you  do  not 
know  them — why — they  were  (as  usual)  the  lessons. 

Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’89. 
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DECEMBER,  1885. 


SANCTUM. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  our  personal  column,  which 
we  hope  to  make  an  all-important  feature  of  The  Monthly 
in  future,  and  a  means  of  communication  with  old  students. 
To  this  end  we  beg  to  ask  all  to  send  any  items  about  them¬ 
selves  or  other  old  students,  which  are  likely  to  prove  of 
interest.  We  would  also  be  greatly  pleased  to  receive  for 
publication,  from  our  friends,  letters,  either  personal  or 
relating  to  matters  connected  with  our  college  world. 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  our 
efforts  to  improve  The  Monthly, as  shown  particularly  inour 
last  issue,  have  been  appreciated  ;  and  this  appreciation, 
coming  in  several  instances  from  friends  whose  opinion  we 
deem  of  value,  certainly  encourages  us  to  go  on  and  endeavor 
to  make  our  college  paper  still  worthier  of  the  great  name  of 
St.  John’s.  Among  others,  our  Rev.  Vice  President  of  last 
year,  whose  kindly  presence  we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  miss, 
in  a  letter  to  us  congratulates  us  on  the  success  of  the  last 
number,  and  speaks  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  The 
Monthly’s  improvement.  We  trust  that  we  shall  always 
deserve  such  commendations.  We  hope,  too,  that  all  the 
students  will  co-operate  with  us,  and  by  exerting  themselves 
to  supply  us  with  abundant  matter  for  each  issue,  relieve  us 
in  part  of  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with. 

V  *  * 

*  *  *  *  ■*  * 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  or  rather  those  who  are 
not,  and  should  be,  among  our  readers,  that  the  circulation 
of  The  Monthly  is  not  what  we  have  reason  to  expect,  when 
the  number  of  old  students  of  St.  John’s  is  considered.  Of 
course,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  forgetfulness  with  them, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  not  lacking  in  good-will  and 
intentions  in  The  Monthly’s  regard.  But  then  everyone 
knows  good  wishes  go  not  far  toward  paying  the  printer. 


Veciigalia  nervi  reipublica ,  as  Cicero  would  tell  us — “ Money 
is  the  sinews  of  war.”  So  we  trust  that  this  reminder  will 
prove  quite  sufficient  to  elicit  subscriptions  from  all  who 
have  not  already  come  forward.  And  any  who  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  to  the  business  manager  the  names  and  addresses 
of  friends  who  are  likely  to  subscribe,  would  confer  a  great 
favor  upon  us.  We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  favored  us  with  their  adver¬ 
tisements. 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

We  wish  also  to  congratulate  and  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
who,  either  as  participants  or  the  management,  took  part  in 
the  Fall  sports  on  Alumni  Day.  It  was  very  encouraging 
for  those  who  have  the  best  welfare  of  the  students  at  heart 
to  see  so  much  interest  manifested  by  all.  But  this  interest 
should  not  be  a  spasmodic  one,  allowed  to  die  out  with  the 
day  that  called  it  forth.  It  is  in  our  power  to  make  the 
Alumni  Day  of  ’85  mark  a  new  era  in  out-door  sports  at  St. 
John’s.  To  do  this,  however,  each  one  must  resolve  to  do 
his  own  individual  best,  just  as  if  whatever  success  is  to  be 
hoped  for  rested  on  his  shoulders  alone.  We  must  try  to 
avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  thinking  it  is  everybody’s  busines, 
for  we  know  that  it  has  become  a  trite  truth,  that  what  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  illustrates  this  well  when  he  tells  how  the  world 
agreed  to  shout  “  Boo  ”  in  concert  at  five  o’clock  of  a  certain 
day,  to  see  how  much  noise  they  could  make  together.  But 
when  the  fixed  hour  was  come  all  were  silent,  each  man 
wishing  to  enjoy  the  noise  himself.  This  will  not  be  our 
experience  if  each  one  of  us  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is 
depended  upon  to  do  all  the  shouting,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  listening.  In  addition  to  the  all-eloquent  incentives 
of  health  and  pleasant  pastime,  we  have  before  us  the  well- 
founded  expectations  of  distinguished  success  at  the  Spring 
field  meeting  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Association,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fire  less  sanguine  breasts  than  ours. 


ALUM  NT  DAY. 

Alumni  Day  was  a  pleasant  one  at  the  college.  When 
we  rose  that  morning  after  “  late  sleep,”  and  consulted  the 
numerous  weather  prophets,  we  learned  with  delight  from 
these  sages  that  the  clear  sky,  bright  frosty  air  and  quiet 
breezes  indicated  a  fine  day  for  the  games.  Nor  were  we 
disappointed.  The  morning  was  spent  quite  busily  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  numberless  unnecessary  arrangements  which  trainers, 
backers  and  other  interested  friends  deemed  absolutely  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  success  or  convenience  of  their  favorites;  and 
when  the  hour  for  beginning  the  games  arrived  there  was  an 
encouraging  number  of  our  athletes  strikingly  arrayed  in  the 
varied  hues  of  athletic  suits  and  continually  moving  between 
the  gymnasium  and  campus.  A  little  delay  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  not  yet 
come.  However,  a  goodly  number  of  them  soon  arrived, 
and  were  received  with  rather  lusty  cheers  by  the  students. 
Among  the  Alumni  present  were  many  whose  friendly  faces 
have  become  familiar  to  those  of  only  short  residence  at  the 
college.  Not  a  few  came  long  distances  to  add  another  to 
their  list  of  welcome  visits  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  events  arranged  for  the  afternoon  were  called  one 
after  another,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  contested 
displayed  the  lively  interest  of  the  students  in  athletics. 
The  throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the  shot,  vaulting  and 
running  showed  that  some  training  had  been  done  for  them. 
The  result  of  the  sports  called  was  as  follows:  Hundred 
yards  dash  won  by  R.  Jewett,  ’89,  time,  uj^  sec.;  putting 
the  shot  won  by  T.  Shea,  ’88,  distance,  28  ft.  3  in.;  throw¬ 
ing  the  hammer  won  by  T.  Shea,  ’88,  distance,  78  ft.  11  in.; 
one  mile  run  won  by  J.  Hunter,  ’87,  time,  5  min.  31^  sec.; 
440  yards  dash  won  by  R.  Jewett,  ’89,  time,  54  sec.;  pole 
vault  won  by  J.  Dooley,  ’87,  height,  7  ft.  nj4  in.  Judging 
from  the  result  of  the  fall  sports  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
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cannot  make  a  creditable  showing  at  the  inter-collegiate 
sports  next  spring,  especially  if  those  who  have  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  continue  their  training  during  the  coming  winter 
months. 

The  programme  of  sports  was  cut  wofully  short  by  the 
sound  of  the  college  bell  calling  the  Alumni  to  their  annual 
banquet,  and  no  one  regrets  more  than  we  do  the  fact  that 
the  dining  hall  was  not  within  the  province  of  our  reporting; 
we  hope,  however,  that  those  whose  appetites  were  sharpened 
on  the  campus  by  the  November  blasts  had  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  satisfying  them.  Finally  we  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Alumni  who  came  to 
spend  the  afternoon  at  the  college  and  to  meet  again  in  our 
midst  their  old  friends  and  classmates.  We  assure  them 
that  if  there  was  any  lack  of  warmth  or  courtesy  in  our  wel¬ 
come,  it  arose  from  timidity  on  our  part  to  approach  those 
whose  names  are  still  in  many  instances  connected  with 
legends  handed  down  to  us  of  their  prowess  on  the  campus 
or  ability  in  the  classroom.  May  next  year’s  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year’s  Alumni  Day  be  as  pleasant  as  this  last  one 
and  see  the  number  of  Alumni  present  still  greater. 


CLASS  NOTES. 

A  new  feature  about  Philosophy  Class  this  year  is  that  the 
members  are  required  to  write  essays  at  stated  times,  on 
subjects  explained  in  class.  Among  the  subjects  thus  far 
written  upon  was  “Certitude.”  The  class  holds  its  circles 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  during  the  last  hour. 
An  additional  member  has  joined  the  class,  making  in  all 
eleven  philosophers. 

The  Class  of  Rhetoric,  in  their  analysis  during  the  past 
month,  have  taken  up  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  in  Latin, 
Edmund  Burke  in  British,  and  Charles  Sumner  in  American 
eloquence.  Latin  has  been  made  the  recognized  language 
of  the  class.  The  members  of  the  class  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  weekly  debates  of  the  Debating  Society,  and  rumor 
has  it  that  their  rhetoric  is  a  formidable  weapon,  even  when 
directed  against  the  logic  of  philosophers. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Historical  Association  the 
rhetoricians  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  lecture  was  read  by  D.  Watts,  on  Julius  Caesar. 
The  paper,  while  it  showed  deep  and  careful  research  into 
the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  lecture,  dis¬ 
played  in  a  very  favorable  light  the  literary  ability  of  its 
author.  It  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  Association 
that  the  first  paper  prepared  was  one  of  such  merit.  The 
Historical  Association,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  a 
supplement  of  the  Class  of  Philosophy  of  History,  and  both 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Father  Doucet,  S.  J. 
The'matter  treated  at  present  in  the  lectures  is  “Christianity 
and  Modern  Civilization.” 

Belles-Lettres  has  adopted  a  method  of  its  own  for  writing 
Latin  themes.  A  paragraph  is  taken  from  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  English  authors,  and  the  ideas  are  first  put  into  the  Latin 
idiomatic  form,  but  with  English  words,  and  then  expressed 
in  Latin  words.  As  a  literary  exercise,  and  in  illustration 
of  the  “Precepts,”  extracts  from  Newman  and  others  are 
analyzed  by  the  class. 

In  Second  Latin  Grammar  the  highest  average  in  profi¬ 
ciency  for  the  month  was  attained  by  Frank  Donnelly,  and 
the  highest  average  in  Arithmetic  by  Edward  Danaher. 
Three  members  of  the  class  meet  twice  a  week  to  prepare 
some  additional  lives  of  Nepos  for  a  prize  of  honor. 

In  Classics,  the  study  of  the  Latin  Prosody  Rules  has 
excited  a  worthy  emulation.  It  is  said  in  library  circles 
that  good  reading  is  being  done  by  some  members  of  the 
class.  Why  may  it  not  be  said  of  the  class  as  a  whole  ? 


SOCIETIES. 

The  Debating  Society  has  commenced  the  year  well.  So 
far  they  have  had  two  debates  and  have  been  treated  to 
some  interesting  and  well  written  essays.  In  their  first 
debate  the  question  was:  “Is  Cleveland’s  Administration  a 
Success?”  At  the  following  meeting  a  negative  decision 
was  rendered.  The  second  question,  “  Were  Grant’s  Ser¬ 
vices  Indispensable  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Union?”  was 
handled  with  more  thoroughness,  and  the  arguments  pro¬ 
duced  served  to  make  the  debate  very  spirited.  The  affirm¬ 
ative  won  the  decision. 

The  St.  John’s  Literary  Association,  composed  of  the 
members  of  English  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Fr.  Flynn,  S.  J.,  was  formed  some  time 
ago  to  advance  its  members  in  literary  improvement.  The 
officers  elected  were:  V.-Pres.,  M.  J.  deGarmendia;  Sec., 
M.  Donnelly;  Cor.  Sec,  J.  Kirby;  Treas.,  J.  Doyle;  Cen¬ 
sors,  IV.  Crowley  and  J.  Rorke.  At  their  first  meeting  the 
following  question  was  debated:  “Was  Riel  justly  exe¬ 
cuted?”  The  decision  was  reserved.  Judging  from  the 
interest  and  spirit  shown  at  their  first  debate,  the  members 
may  hope  for  a  prosperous  year.  The  motto  of  the  Society 
is“S.  V.  L.  N.” 

The  Dealy  Literary  Society  held  its  first  meeting  lately 
and  elected  T.  Donovan,  Pres.;  T.  Shea,  Sec.;  R.  Cushion, 
Censor.  The  members  of  the  Society  expect  to  derive  great 
profit  from  their  weekly  meetings. 

The  Classics  Literary  Society  have  held  one  meeting 
since  their  elections.  The  programme  consisted  of  two 
readings:  one  by  A.  Butler,  of  a  sketch  of  “  An  Ocean 
Trip,”  the  other  of  an  article  on  “The  Crusades,”  by  J.  C. 
Kelley.  Both  compositions  were  creditable  and  thoroughly 
appreciated.  The  Society  will  meet  on  Sunday,  Nov.  29, 
for  its  first  debate. 

In  another  part  of  The  Monthly  are  some  verses  in¬ 
scribed  to  a  very  old  dagger,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dramatic  Association.  It  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  carv¬ 
ings,  which  are  seen  on  this  dagger,  that  it  is  ®f  a  very 
antique  make.  It  was  donated  by  Rev.  Father  Finnegan, 
S.  J.,  to  the  Dramatic  Association  in  token  of  the  kind  ap¬ 
preciation  which  this  gentleman  has  for  the  Association  and 
its  members.  The  Society  is  glad  to  acknowledge  its  thanks 
to  the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  generous  and  valuable 
donation. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 

For  several  years  back  the  organization  of  a  foot-ball  team 
has  been  agitated  with  little  success  ;  but  this  year,  thanks 
to  the  unflagging  ardor  of  a  few  in  First  Division,  a  well- 
equipped  team  has  been  selected,  that  promises  at  no  far- 
distant  day  to  distinguish  itself  on  the  foot-ball  campus. 
Very  tasty  suits  have  been  purchased,  and  the  members  of 
the  team  are  daily  exercising  themselves  in  the  “  points  ” 
of  the  game.  The  Monthly  wishes  them  success,  and  will 
be  glad  to  offer  them  every  possible  assistance. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  friends  a  drill-master,  Lieut. 
Squiers,  7th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  secured  for  St. 
John’s.  Three  times  a  week  the  lovers  of  soldierly  bearing 
go  through  the  different  manoeuvres  and  tactics  of  drill. 
Suits  have  been  purchased  at  the  option  of  the  company, 
and  untiring  attention  has  been  evinced  by  its  members. 
Our  genial  drill-master  expresses  high  hopes  of  their  early 
perfection,  and  we  heard  officially  that  the  company,  if 
attentive  and  earnest,  would  have  a  dress  parade  some  time 
next  spring. 

All  the  old  graduates,  on  Alumni  Day,  expressed  them¬ 
selves  delighted  with  our  cinder  track,  and  wondered  that 
it  was  not  laid  years  ago. 
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The  new  building  is  on  the  way  to  near  completion.  We 
already  see  in  perspective  the  luxurious  sanctum  that  soon 
will  be  ours,  and  we  daily  revel  in  its  spaciousness  and 
beauty.  Members  of  ’87  have  been  noticed  regarding  closely 
the  form  of  the  new  building  ;  no  doubt  they  are  lovers  of 
architecture  (?).  A  cloud  of  mystery  still  envelops  the  new 
building,  as  to  what  use  the  upper  story  will  be  put. 

The  all-seeing  eye  of  Rev.  Father  Rector  has  supplied  a 
long-felt  want.  Most  commodious  and  accessible  fire-escapes 
have  been  attached  to  First  Division  building  and  St.  John’s 
Hall,  rendering  egress  from  the  buildings,  in  case  of  danger, 
easy  and  speedy.  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these 
fire-escapes  first  class,  and  the  students  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Father  Rector  for  his  watchfulness. 

Another  very  happy  scheme  has  been  put  into  execution 
by  our  Vice-President,  Father  Quin,  in  the  way  of  a  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  his  office  and  St.  John’s 
Hall.  By  this  a  score  of  daily  recurring  difficulties  are  obvi¬ 
ated,  which  formerly  were  very  aggravating. 

The  College  Choir  was  treated  to  a  special  supper  on  St. 
Caecilia’s  night.  Our  choir  works  very  hard  preparing  for 
the  solemn  Masses  and  other  services,  and  so  deserved  some 
such  substantial  recognition.  Indeed,  the  whole  school 
should  be  doubly  grateful  to  the  choir  for  the  many  half 
hours  of  persistent  rehearsal  to  which  it  devotes  itself  during 
the  year,  to  make  the  moments  in  the  chapel  pass  more 
devoutly. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Second  Division  Glee  Club  has 
been  reorganized.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope,  too,  that 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Hart,  S.  J.,  its  prefect,  it  will 
not  only  keep  up  its  former  good  name,  but  advance  still 
higher.  We  hope  to  assist  at  many  entertainments  of  Second 
Division  Glee  Club  this  year. 

The  Fall  sports  of  Second  and  Third  Divisions  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  Great  interest  was  manifested  all  around, 
and  cheer  upon  cheer  greeted  the  victorious  contestants. 
Long  and  earnest  exercise  was  taken  by  these  Divisions  in 
preparation  for  their  annual  sports,  and  the  result  was  by  no 
means  disproportionate.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  feature  about 
the  college  this  year,  that  everyone  seems  interested  in 
advancing  the  sports. 


PERSONALS. 

Dr.  McNamara,  ’79,  visited  his  Alma  Mater  a  short  time 
ago. 

Our  old  and  distinguished  friend,  Father  Thebaud,  S.  J., 
has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  college.  Father  The¬ 
baud  was  the  first  President  of  St.  John’s  to  succeed  the 
late  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  he  was  President  a  second 
time  also  in  the  “  sixties.”  He  is  the  author  of  several  sci¬ 
entific  works  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  as  a  man  of  deep  research  and  original 
thinking. 

Among  the  visitors  welcomed  to  St.  John’s  during  the 
past  month  was  Father  Gockeln,  Rector  of  Fordham  from 
’73  to  ’82,  and  the  cherished  friend  of  every  student  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  him.  Many  of  the  older 
students  gathered  about  him  during  his  stay  and  listened 
with  delight  to  his  familiar  and  paternal  conversation.  Some 
there  are  among  us  who  relate  with  pleasure  how  Father 
Gockeln,  contrary  to  their  will  and  expectation,  rescued 
them  from  the  clutches  of  the  “awful  blues.”  Father 
Gockeln  has  charge  of  a  parish  in  Providence,  R.  I  ,  and 
looks  hale  and  hearty.  We  pray  God  to  spare  him  to  us 
for  many  years  to  come. 

First  Division  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  Arthur 
McAleenan  and  Prof.  Sahulka  for  the  loan  of  several  stop¬ 
watches  on  Alumni  Day. 


Mr.  Renaud,  S.  J.,  teacher  of  First  Latin  Grammar  and  2d 
Prefect  of  First  Division,  has  been  removed  to  Boston.  Mr. 
J.  Kelly,  S.  J  ,  of  Boston,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Renaud. 

The  Philosophers  enjoyed  St.  Catherine’s  Day  by  the 
usual  visit  to  the  city. 

The  thanks  of  First  Division  are  tendered  to  J  N.  Butler, 
’84,  G.  Leitner,  ’85,  and  J.  W.  Gordon,  ’85,  for  the  efficient 
services  they  rendered  to  the  sports  on  Alumni  Day. 

On  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  foot  ball 
game  arranged  for  the  24th  with  the  Columbia  Eleven  did 
not  take  place. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  two  pioneer  students  of 
St.  John’s,  John  F.  Gray,  of  the  Class  of  ’48,  and  Amadee 
Vatable,  of  the  Class  of  ’52.  Both  these  names  are  familiar 
to  the  older  generation  of  students. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 

Looking  over  the  library  a  few  days  ago  we  were  surprised 
at  the  wealth  of  literature — the  literary  Eldorado — existing 
in  our  midst  without  our  knowledge  of  it.  Ranged  in  grace¬ 
ful  rows  are  sights  ravishing  to  the  soul:  full  sets  of  Shairp, 
with  his  clear,  simple,  earnest  descriptions  of  poetry,  religion 
and  culture;  and  of  Cardinal  Newman,  with  his  all-reach¬ 
ing  knowledge,  now  kindling  in  us  a  love  of  literature,  now 
speaking  to  our  inmost  soul  words  of  balm  and  hope,  giving 
us  glimpses  of  things  which  we  never  dreamed  of  before. 
Hear  the  reply  of  Shairp  to  those  who  lament  “  that  the 
mellow  cadence  and  perfect  rythm  of  the  collects  and  the 
Liturgy  are  a  grace  that  is  gone  from  the  English  language. 
It  is  not  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  passages  in  Cardinal 
Newman’s  writings  which,  for  graceful  rythm  and  perfect 
melody,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  most  soothing 
harmonies  of  the  prayer  book.” 

And  there  is  De  Quincy,  too,  with  his  depth  of  criticism 
opening  up  avenues  of  thought  which  to  us,  perhaps,  did  we 
not  read  him,  would  ever  remain  closed;  and  Whipple,  whom 
Macaulay  styled  a  true  critic.  Besides  what  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  critics  and  teachers! 

The  history  and  biography  rows  are  also  replete  with  the 
best  works.  Sets  of  Guizot,  Lingard,  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
and  a  host  of  others  adorn  the  shelves.  The  best  thoughts 
of  the  literary  mind  are  daily  coming  into  our  library,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  treasure  house  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  Anything  worth  reading  in  science  the  library 
contains,  together  with  books  of  travel  in  every  country 
under  the  sun. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  most  of  these  books  are  not  in  de¬ 
mand  by  the  many.  Perhaps  this  comes  from  the  fact  that 
some  are  not  yet  catalogued.  But  now  let  no  one  assert  he 
cannot  obtain  the  book  he  should  read.  The  masterpieces 
of  philosophy,  science,  travel,  biography,  literature,  fiction, 
religion  and  history  can  always  be  found  on  the  shelves  of 
the  library. 

From  many  causes  the  library  at  present  is  not  in  the  best 
order,  and  as  it  is  the  intention  soon  to  remove  to  the  new 
building,  the  librarians  will  not  this  year  issue  the  usual 
triennial  catalogue.  They  will,  however,  have  printed  a  sup¬ 
plement  catalogue  of  all  the  new  books. 


The  following  are  the  exchanges  received  this  month: 
The  Xavier ,  N.  Y.  Enquirer ,  Spectator ,  Troy  Polytechnic, 
The  Lafayette ,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic ,  Georgetown  College 
Journal ,  Boston  College  Stylus,  St.  Viateurs  College  Journal , 
Swarthmore  Phoenix,  The  Atlantic,  Town  Topics,  The  Purdue, 
Youth's  Cabinet,  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute ,  The  College  Student, 
St.  Mary's  Sentinel ,  College  Speculum,  The  Niagara  Lndex. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

Si  5  0I1  li.i  ^offetje, 

Fordham,  N.Y. 

- 0 - 

This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 

and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  Genua n  are  taught 
without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  Pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 

there  are  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J., 

President. 

TiENTAL  BOOMS  of 

■L'  W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4th  Avenue,  near  Morris  (177th)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

••-^OPERATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTETC^— • 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children' s  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES  : 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

WISH  DEALERS, 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 

?rvHinEharlIdy:  New  York. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  UNTIE  W  Y  ORK. 

PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street. 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  MURPHY, 

Carpenter&Builder, 

155  &  157  E.  44TH  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues,  NEW  YORK. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  and  Badges  of  eiery  Description, 
33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE, 

For  Improvei  Instruction  of  Deal  Moles, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

F.  BECHSTEIN  &  CAMP, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FINE  PROVISIONS, 

152  &  153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHN. 

+G.+FEI^BE  WINN,* 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

J.  D.  GILMOR  &  CO., 

BS  JUL.  K  Eft 

203  GREENWICH  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding, . $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

SFOifiie 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium  Goods 
a  Specialty. 


Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

Sleeve  Shirt  . 2  75 

long  u  41  3  00 

Jersey  with  collar .  4  00 

Itnee  Tights .  2  50 

long  “  3  00 


Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  SO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  ice. 

And  Specialties  in  Hen’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mme.  E.  G.  SERVATIUS, 

Successor  to  Mile.  M.  T.  Tardival,  421  Madison  Are. 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  &  CHILDREN. 
18th  Year  reopened  September  24th. 
FRENCH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

THE  HIGHEST  BRANCHES  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


LOUIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  Furnishings, 

546  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


Ije  Jfflrtiljam  Montljj). 


TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

Single  Copies,  lO  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad¬ 
vertisements. 
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FARLEY, 

TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

96  Bowery,  JV.  Y. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 

^TJILETIC  +  WITTING, * 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK.. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave  ,  New  York. 

VOGEL  BROTH 

ERS,  Relit  Cl 

Ilinpn  Broadway  and  Houston  St 
ill  li,  Eighth  Ave,  and  42d  St, 

2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO., 

WI0HI1H  GHOCKRS 

181  West  St,  N.  Y. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS. 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  850  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


READY-MADE 

RELIABLE  GOODS. 


AND  TO  ORDER. 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 


BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


168O1  St.  and  3d  Ave.  new  york. 


VOL.  IV. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Christmas,  1885,  and  January.  1886. 


No.  3. 


THOMAS  HOGAN, 

DEALER  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Glues, 

Fine  Colors,  Machinery  Oils,  &c. 

769  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


WOOLENS, 


“THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,” 

For  Sale  through  any  newsdealer 
every  Sunday  Morning. 

PRICE  .  .  .  SIX  CENTS. 

*I«  Do  you  read  The  Catholic  Review 
eveiy  Sunday  Morning?  If  you  do  not 
you  miss  a  great  treat,  very  much  more 
perhaps  than  you  think  now.  'Dry  it  for 
a  few  months. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $3.20. 

ADDRESS 

P.  V.  HICKEY, 

1  1  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  MAGNUS  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers  of  Pine  Kigars, 

AND  JOBBEES  IN  MANUTAOTUEEB  TOBACCOS. 

1062  Third  Avenue, 

Joseph  Magnus.  NEW  YORK.  Louis  Magnus. 

The  Fordham  Monthly. 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 


P.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

HATS,  CAPS  &  STRAW  GOODS, 

634  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

LEGGAT  BROS., 

CHEAPEST  BOOH  Ml  IN  THE  WOULD. 

999,879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given 
away.  N ew  catalogue  free. 

IMMENSE  PRICES  Pail  for  Old  Bools. 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 


-jf  STEAM  PRINTERS, 


268  PEARL  »T.,  rf.Y. 


Frinters  oi  this  taper, 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 


BUSS  UKOSm 


GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT. 


Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


BUY  THE 

PEERLESS  SASH  CORDS 

-A.3ST3D 

BRAIDED  EDGE  HAMMOCKS 

TRAVERS  BROS., 

107  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 


T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 


COR.  42d  ST.  &  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 


N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 


Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


No.  25  PARK  RDW, 

NEW  YORK. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
credit. 


Telephone  Call,  554  Murray. 


HENRY  BLEHL, 

FOX, 

PRACTICAL.  HAIR  CUTTEF , 

SHAVING  &  HAIR  DRESSING  PARLOR 

HOTEL  WELLINGTON, 

42d  Street  &  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

Late  Manager  of  the  Brand  Central  Depot  Barber  Shop. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  ROWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash .  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


WILLIS  MCDONALD  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BAKER  &  GODWIN, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALP1N,  S.  J. 
MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


Dental  rooms  of 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (1  77 till  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

■••^OPERATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTETt^— • 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children's  Teeth. 

WHITTEN’S 

FOEDHAM,  MOERISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES  : 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 


ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 


WISH  DEALERS, 


No  9 

C. H. ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


FULTON  MARKET, 

New  York. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A  pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a  City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a  good  larder.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


St  Solin'.'  Colfajc. 

Fordham,  N.Y. 

- o - 

This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  Pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J., 

President. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding, . $142  50 

Music .  30  00 


J.  N.  MAESTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

GOODS, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium  Goods 
a  Specialty. 


Best  Worsted  .Sleeveless  Shirt  . $2  50 

J4  Sleeve  Shirt  . . 2  75 

long  44  41  .  3  00 

Jersey  with  collar . .  400 

Knee  'Fights .  ...  2  50 

44  long  44  .  3  00 


Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 
Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

HENRY  S.  MERRMAN  &  80., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  Ate. 

And  Specialties  in  men's  Furnishing  Goods, 

520  Broadway.  New  York. 

Mme.  E  G.  SERVATIUS, 

Successor  to  Mile.  M.  T.  Tardival,  421  Madison  Ave. 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  &  CHILDREN. 
18th  Year  reopened  September  24th. 
FRENCH  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

THE  HIGHEST  BRANCHES  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


DONOVAN  &  LONDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Eulton  Street,  TST  IE  AAA  ORK. 

PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street. 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


LOUIS  AUERBACH, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Men’s  Fine  Furnishing's, 

546  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


S.  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  fine  Siidlsry  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall"  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 
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’Tis  come  again  !  Sweet  Christmastide  !  Again, 

As  on  that  natal  morn,  bright  angels  sing — 

“To  God  on  high  all  glory  be  ! — a  King 

“Is  born,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! — on  earth  to  men 

“Of  love,  concord  !’’  This  Christmas  day,  as  then, 

Our  God  is  born.  If  in  our  hearts  still  spring 
The  flowers  of  faith,  to  us  He’ll  with  Him  bring 
His  gifts,  more  precious  rare  than  mortal  ken 
Can  know.  Let  us  our  hearts  prepare,  and  keep 
The  winds  of  passion  out,  and  biting  frost 
Of  worldly  pride,  that  Christ  may  there  find  cheer 
To  solace  Him  for  loss  of  those  who  sleep 
In  Error’s  night  ;  or  sail — -all  tempest-tost — 

The  waves  of  Disbelief  so  chill  and  drear. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


CHRISTMAS  A  T  LERI  NS. 

The  boys  were  full  of  the  thought  of  Christmas.  We  had 
just  learned  the  length  of  our  vacation,  and  many  plans 
were  being  laid  for  spending  it  with  pleasure.  “  Christmas  ” 
was  heard  at  every  turn,  till,  finally,  beginning  to  feel  already 
the  good  cheer  which  the  return  of  that  merry  season  ever 
produces,  I  betook  myself  to  the  reading-room  to  read  away 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  recreation,  and  so  bring  Christmas 
time  more  quickly  nearer  the  present.  When  seated  in  one 
of  the  comfortable  arm  chairs,  the  first  object  that  met  my 
eyes  was  a  volume  called  “Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.” 
I  instinctively  opened  it,  and,  turning  the  leaves  quite  list¬ 
lessly,  soon  came  upon  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  cele¬ 
brated  schools  and  monastery  that  flourished  in  centuries 
past  on  the  Isles  of  Lerins,  off  the  coast  of  France.  The 
first  sentences  caught  my  attention,  and  I  quickly  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  those  illustrious  Isles,  and 
in  the  biographies  of  the  learned  and  sainted  teachers  who 
made  them  their  home.  I  eagerly  finished  the  beautiful  de¬ 
scription.  When  I  closed  the  book,  my  thoughts  reverted 
to  Christmas.  Christmas  and  Lerins  !  How  could  I  help 
thinking  of  them  both  ?  And  soon  my  imagination  carried 
me  back  to  the  times  of  the  holy  monks  about  whom  I  had 
been  reading,  and  to  their  Christmas  celebration. 

Kind  reader,  smile  if  you  will  at  the  poetic  dreams  of  the 
collegian,  but  while  your  good  humor  indulges  the  idleness 
of  our  thought,  turn  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  busy  prepa¬ 
rations  you  are  making  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  Christmas- 
tide,  and  follow  the  winged  flight  of  fancy  as  it  leads  us  back 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century — to  this  home  of  saints 
and  scholars.  Let  us  go  to  hear  a  Christmas  midnight  Mass, 
with  the  devout  souls  who  gathered  to  the  magnificent  church 
on  the  Island  of  St.  Honorat,  an  edifice  then  so  well  filled 
with  fervent  servants  of  God,  but  now  in  ruins,  and  guarded 
only  by  a  few  lay  brothers  from  the  desecration  ol  the  infidel 
or  the  antiquarian. 

The  Islands  of  Lerins  are  two  :  St.  Honorat,  which  lies 
about  a  league  from  the  shore,  and  St.  Marguerite, 


which  is  still  further  from  the  mainland.  The  former  it 
is  which  has  made  the  name  of  Lerins  famous  among  scho¬ 
lars.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  start  from  any  of  the  little 
hamlets  that  dot  the  neighboring  country,  and  make  our 
way  toward  the  Island  of  St.  Honorat  on  Christmas  eve. 
The  December  air  is  biting  even  in  that  fair  land,  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  whose  climate  has  justly  won  for  it  the  appellation 
of  “Sunny  France;”  it  pinches  your  cheek  as  you  step 
briskly  over  the  frozen  earth,  that,  by  the  rarest  exception, 
is  covered  by  a  soft  carpet  of  snow.  All  day  long  thin  flakes 
have  been  falling  ;  but  the  day,  so  stormy,  has  given  place 
to  a  calm,  quiet  night  ;  all  nature  is  hushed  in  expectation 
of  the  sacred  hour  approaching  ;  the  heavens  are  bright  and 
bedecked  with  myriads  of  stars  ;  the  moon  shines  with  a 
brightness  that  rivals  the  brilliancy  of  the  mid-day  sun  of 
temperate  climates,  and  casts  your  long  shadow  upon  the 
snow-covered  fields  ;  the  water  in  front  of  you  is  gently 
rocking  its  foam-crested  waves,  that  sparkle  like  an  infinite 
ocean  of  brilliants. 

The  hallowed  Isle  of  St.  Honorat  stretches  for  a  mile 
or  more  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay.  Its  level  shores,  now 
all  whitened  with  the  trackless  snow,  reflects  the  clear, 
soft  rays  of  the  moon.  The  ponderous  and  shadowy 
towers  of  the  monastery,  that  rise  fraom  the  island,  stand 
forth  like  storied  giants  of  old,  the  guardians  of  the 
place  ;  from  the  narrow  windows  of  the  church  streams 
forth  the  light  of  countless  tapers.  The  murmur  of  the 
gently-tossing  waves  strikes  your  fancy  as  a  solemn  Christ¬ 
mas  hymn,  raised  by  the  mighty  ocean  in  adoration  of  the 
holy  time  when  the  birth  of  the  God-Man  was  commemora¬ 
ted.  A  few  muffled  figures  are  moving  towards  the  point  of 
the  coast  nearest  the  island.  You  reach  the  spot  in  time 
to  be  taken  into  the  boat  that  on  this  occasion  plies  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island.  It  is  a  simple  skiff  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  fisherman,  who  takes  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
earn  something  that  will  increase  his  little  store.  When  all 
are  seated,  the  oars  strike  the  sparkling  water  and  you  glide 
out  ;  few  remarks  are  passed  among  those  in  the  boat  ;  all 
are  filled  with  the  holiness  of  the  hour.  As  you  see  the 
shores  of  Provence  recede  from  sight,  it  seems  that  you  are 
passing  from  the  land  of  the  living — from  the  scene  of 
cares  and  trials — to  a  haven  of  peace. 

As  you  leave  the  boat  the  last  strokes  of  the  monastery 
bell  are  dying  away  on  the  frosty  air.  While  you  pass  up 
the  road  towards  the  entrance  to  the  church,  you  notice 
that  the  structure  is  one  of  solid  stone,  and  built,  in  its 
ruggedness,  to  defy  the  crumbling  of  Time  or  the  devasta¬ 
ting  sword  and  torch  of  the  barbarian.  The  shores  of  the 
island,  which  can  be  easily  seen  from  any  place  near  the 
centre,  are  diversified  by  the  erection  here  and  there  of 
tombs,  altars  and  niches,  in  which  latter  stand  images 
of  patrons  of  the  Order  of  Lerins.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  island  can  be  seen  the  miraculous  well,  on  either  side 
of  which  stand  towering  palm  trees,  their  branches  now 
bending  beneath  their  weight  of  snow.  The  outside  of 
the  great  church  is  bathed  in  the  silver  moonlight,  which 
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chastens  and  softens  the  ruggedness  of  its  walls.  A  large 
cross,  hewn  out  of  rock,  stands  with  its  base  partly  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  masonry  of  the  roof,  and  lifts  its  arms  over  the 
rest  of  the  edifice. 

These  various  objects  are  noticed  at  one  glance  as  you 
approach  the  portals  of  the  church.  The  sound  of  many 
voices,  rising  in  round  and  flowing  cadences,  as  they 
chant  the  first  words  of  the  time-honored  and  ever- 
welcome  Adeste  Eideles,  strike  upon  your  ears  before  you 
have  gained  the  inside  of  the  church.  The  picture  that 
meets  your  gaze  as  you  stand  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  is  a  most  entrancing  one,  indeed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  church  are  the  kneeling  figures  of  those  bent  low  in 
prayer  ;  the  walls  of  the  church,  that  from  without  looked 
so  crude  and  strong,  are  covered  with  beautiful  though  sim¬ 
ple  representations  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  roof  is  high,  and 
even  to  the  smallest  recesses  elaborately  finished  ;  the  mas¬ 
sive  altar,  all  ablaze  with  light,  sends  up  fragrant  incense, 
that  rises  to  heaven  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  ascending  prayers 
of  the  gathered  worshippers.  The  walls  of  the  church  and 
the  altar  are  profusely  decked  with  cedar  trees  and  boughs, 
from  among  which  look  forth  the  painted  figures  of  the  walls 
and  the  life-like  crucifix  of  the  altar.  Within  the  sanctuary 
are  vested  priests,  while  the  monks  kneel  in  their  oaken 
stalls  along  the  sides  of  the  church.  The  light  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  tapers  fills  the  magnificent  church,  and  your  sudden 
passing  from  without  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  within, 
gives  it  a  still  greater  effect  on  your  astonished  gaze.  As 
you  kneel  quietly  beside  those  whose  motionless  attitude  be¬ 
speak  the  depth  of  their  devotion,  the  impressiveness  of  the 
scene  confuses  you. 

The  services  are  advancing.  The  joyous  “  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  ”  is  borne  aloft  to  heaven  by  voices  of  the 
choir  of  monks  and  priests.  At  the  consecration  not  a 
solitary  sound  save  the  tinkling  of  the  altar  bell,  that  gives 
warning  of  the  elevation,  is  heard,  and  till  long  afterwards 
the  silence  remains  unbroken.  Every  heart  is  raised  to  hea¬ 
ven  in  prayer.  The  voice  of  the  far-off  priest  is  heard  with 
difficulty.  The  solemn  benediction  is  pronounced  by  an 
aged  priest,  who  has  arisen  from  the  sanctuary — probably 
some  one  who  has  received  special  favors  from  the  Holy  See 
either  for  learning  or  sanctity.  After  the  Mass  is  finished 
all  in  the  sanctuary  form  into  a  procession,  and  move  slowly 
from  the  church  to  the  sacristy,  whither  they  are  followed 
by  the  monks  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

You  are  aroused  from  your  meditation  by  the  dispersing  of 
the  congregation;  some  slowly  leaving  the  church,  and  others 
waiting  for  a  time  when  they  may  more  easily  get  a  place  in 
the  boat  crossing  to  the  mainland  ;  and  still  others  linger  to 
continue  their  devotions  at  a  time  so  favorable  and  in  a  place 
so  soothing  and  inspiring.  M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


A  CHRISTMAS  MEMORY, 

’Tis  Christmas  eve,  and  here  I  am  sitting  before  my  fire, 
watching  the  pictures  in  the  flames,  which  seem  to  reflect 
my  thoughts.  What’s  that  noise  I  hear  at  the  window  ?  It 
sounds  as  if  someone  were  tapping  on  the  glass.  It  must  be 
the  wind  driving  the  snow  against  the  window-panes.  There 
must  be  a  storm  raging  without.  True,  all  day  long  the 
snow  has  been  falling  thick  and  fast,  and  now  the  winds  are 
blowing  fiercely,  catching  it  up,  twirling  it  madly  about, 
until  it  is  stopped  in  some  nook  or  corner,  and  then  formed 
into  a  mighty  drift.  Yet  why  all  this  storm  and  turmoil  ? 
Is  this  not  a  day  of  joy  ?  ’Tis  Christmas  Eve  !  Yes,  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  once  more. 

Christmas  Eve  !  Christmas  Eve,  1925!  How  the  time 
does  fly  !  1925  !  It  does  not  seem  so.  I  feel  much 

the  same  as  in  former  days.  ’Tis  true,  however,  that  my 
locks  have  whitened  ;  my  brow  has  become  wrinkled, 
and  my  step  is  less  agile  than  of  yore.  Yes,  I’m  an  old  man 
now,  but  sometimes  I  do  not  seem  much  altered.  1925  ! 
Christmas  Eve  !  Let  me  see  !  It  is  just  four  decades  of 


years  ago  this  very  night  that  I  spent  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  It  was  away  back  in  the  year  1885,  my  first  at  old  St. 
John’s,  on  the  occasion  of  my  going  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  That  was  a  happy  time,  and  well  do  I  remember 
it.  Many  weeks,  nay,  even  months,  beforehand  had  I  anx¬ 
iously  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  I  should  again  join 
those  at  home  after  my  first  separation  from  them.  Many 
times  afterwards  did  I  return  for  a  vacation,  but  never  did 
I  appreciate  any  as  fully  as  my  first  return. 

I,  of  all  those  then  at  St.  John’s,  was  not  the  only  happy 
one  on  that  day.  I  can  still  see  the  joy  that  was  beaming  in 
every  countenance  on  the  morning  of  our  departure  for  home. 
How  well  I  remember  the  confusion  of  that  morning  ;  those 
few  who  kept  continually  rushing  to  and  fro,  without  any 
definite  object  in  view  except  that  of  wearing  away  the  time 
before  starting,  and  getting  everybody  else  confused  ;  then 
when  the  word  for  leaving  was  given,  the  restless  snatching 
of  hand-bags  and  satchels,  the  parting  “  Merry  Christmas” 
to  Professors,  the  hurried  “  good-bye  ”  to  our  less  fortunate 
companions  who  were  obliged  to  remain  at  the  college. 
Then  the  hearty  cheer  th  it  arose  from  the  boys  as  we  moved 
down  the  lawn  towards  the  railway  station,  and,  in  response, 
the  cheer  from  those  remaining  behind — less  hearty,  ’tis 
true,  for  it  was  as  an  echo  of  their  lonesomeness.  Poor  fel¬ 
lows  !  Often  during  that  day  did  their  forlorn  looks,  when 
they  saw  their  companions  departing,  come  back  to  me. 
Once  out  of  bounds  our  spirits  became  more  buoyant,  as 
each  and  every  one  of  us  took  leave  of  our  friends,  to  turn 
off  in  the  direction  of  our  different  homes. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  my  arrival  at  the  old  homestead  !  The 
memory  of  that  night  has  long  outlived  the  old  homestead 
and  all  those  who  contributed  towards  my  happiness  at  that 
time.  But  why  recall  the  sorrowful  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  pleasures  of  the  past?  I  was  delayed  in  reaching  my 
home,  and  that  day  seemed  the  longest  I  had  ever  spent. 
At  last,  towards  evening,  I  arrived  at  my  native  village.  It 
had  been  a  bright,  sunny  day  there,  and  then  the  sun  was 
just  setting,  looking  satisfied  with  itself  for  having  made  the 
day  so  pleasant.  Everything  and  everybody  seemed  as 
happy  as  myself.  As  I  passed  through  the  village  streets  I 
was  met  by  Christmas  greetings  from  nearly  everyone.  I 
tarried  not  in  the  village,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way 
home. 

That  return  was  a  happy  one.  Not  as  in  after  years, 
when  I  was  suddenly  called  away  from  college,  and  returned 

with  a  saddened  heart  to - But  ’tis  Christmas  Eve.  Let 

me  banish  all  that  is  not  joyful.  Within  sight  of  the  house, 
I  almost  ran  in  my  eagerness  to  reach  it.  Arrived  inside  the 
grounds,  how  much  more  homelike  everything  looked  than 
when  I  had  left  in  the  Fall.  What  did  I  see  at  the  front 
window  ?  Yes,  I  could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  she  watch¬ 
ing  for  my  return.  She  had  not  yet  perceived  me,  and  I 
saw  from  her  restless  movements  that  she  was  weary  with 
waiting.  So  I  stepped  into  the  clear  space  in  front  of  the 
house.  At  that  moment  the  figure  at  the  window  vanished 
with  a  joyous  bound,  only  to  reappear  in  the  doorway.  In 
the  next  moment  it  came  running  over  the  snow  to  meet  me, 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  embraces  of  my  youngest  sister.  To  escape 
the  multitude  ot  questions  that  she  put  to  me,  I  made  her 
tell  me  where  my  mother  was,  saying  that  I  would  afterwards 
have  plenty  of  time  to  satisfy  her  curiosity. 

I  found  my  mother  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  the  Christmas 
dainties.  What  a  picture  !  It  comes  back  to  me  to-night  just 
as  it  appeared  these  two  score  years  ago.  There’s  the  old 
kitchen,  with  sweets  strewn  about  on  the  tables;  the  myste¬ 
rious-looking  packages  on  the  shelves  ;  the  queer-shaped 
utensils  about  the  wall  ;  the  bewildered  servants;  and  there, 
quiet  and  serene  in  the  midst  of  all,  was  my  mother.  I  did  not 
wait  to  see  more,  but  rushed  right  into  her  arms.  She  was 
not  a  little  surprised  by  my  sudden  arrival,  although  she  had 
been  expecting  me  all  day.  And  then  how  lovingly  did  she 
lead  me  to  her  room,  to  ask  me  all  manner  of  questions 
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about  myself.  How  intently  did  she  follow  all  I  said, 
smiling  when  I  spoke  of  happiness,  sympathizing  with  me 
when  I  unfolded  my  petty  griefs.  Happy  time,  that  !  Oft 
in  adversity,  when  she  had  gone,  has  its  remembrance  been 
my  only  consolation. 

I  know  not  how  long  that  interview  between  mother  and 
boy  might  have  lasted,  had  not  my  mother’s  presence  been 
required  in  the  kitchen.  I  left  her  to  join  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  Their  welcome  was  almost  an  ovation.  They,  too, 
had  their  store  of  questions  to  put  ;  but  each  one  was  so 
anxious  to  be  the  first  that  they  all  asked  something  at  the 
same  time,  and  created  so  much  confusion  that  none  of  them 
were  able  to  get  an  answer.  With  what  pride  they  took  me 
all  over  the  house  and  grounds,  to  show  me  what  few 
changes  had  taken  place  during  my  absence.  What  a  jolly 
time  we  all  had  that  Christmas,  both  indoors  and  out;  such 
a  jolly  time  that  the  holidays  were  over  before  we  could 
realize  it.  It  seemed  very  hard  to  return  to  school  so  soon, 
yet  it  had  to  be  done.  So  I  tried  to  make  as  light  of  the 
matter  as  possible  by  consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that 
I  would  soon  again  come  back  for  a  longer  stay.  How 
could  I  ever  forget  the  happiness  of  those  days  !  Their 
image  is  ever  before  me,  cheering  me  when  sad,  adding  lus¬ 
ter  to  my  happy  moments. 

Christmas  Eve  has  passed,  and  taken  with  it  my  reverie. 
“  ’Tis  gone  !  ’Tis  gone  !  ”  is  what  the  church  bells  seem  to 
say,  as  they  call  the  faithful  to  midnight  mass. 

“  I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  mild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along 
The  unbroken  song, 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

My  fire  and  the  storm  have  both  died  out,  and  I  am  alone 
listening  to  the  Christmas  chimes.  Truly,  indeed,  has  it 
been  said,  that  boyhood  is  the  happiest  period  of  one’s  life. 
With  this  thought  in  my  mind,  I  must  now  prepare  for  the 
joyous  midnight  mass.  J.  A.  Kerrigan,  ’87, 


%  gratjM  in  tltc  fjigftt. 

If  one  long  ages  dead  could  leave  the  grave, 

And  walk  the  earth, 

He  would  not  know  this  world  Christ  came  to  save, 

Where  he  had  birth. 

For,  though  in  nature’s  face  God’s  name  is  writ, 

Men  read  it  not  ; 

Though  God’s  own  self  would  teach  what’s  good  and  fit, 

They’ll  not  be  taught. 

At  Falsehood’s  shrine  the  foolish  world  bows  down, 

Adores  gold’s  gleam, 

Gives  Pseudo-progress  Honor’s  bauble  crown, 

Thinks  Truth  a  dream. 

Men  grovel  darkest  in  this  “Age  of  Light  !” 

Yet  scorn  Faith’s  hand; 

And,  scoffing,  build  their  pride  on  Reason’s  might, 

But  build  on  sand. 

Well  might  the  dead  one  doubt  e’en  surest  ken, 

And  say,  all  awed  : — 

“  ’Tis  not  the  world  I  knew  in  life  !  for  then — - 
“  We  then  had  God  !  ” 

THE  PRAYER. 

God  grant  the  blinded  world  again  may  see 
And  know  the  light  ! 

God  grant  that  Bethlehem’s  star  its  star  may  be, 

This  Christmas  night  ! 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


A  RUINED  ABBEY. 

“  The  long-ribbed  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk, 

The  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sunk, 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk, 

God’s  blessing  on  his  soul  !  ” 

— Rediviva. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  solemnity  connected 
with  a  ruined  abbey  ;  the  strange  legends  and  superstitions 
concerning  the  place  fill  the  mind  of  the  intruder  with  im¬ 
aginary  terrors  ;  while  the  romantic  solitude  itself,  with  its 
ghostly  memories,  its  swarms  of  bats  and  solemn-looking 
owls,  and  its  long,  grotesque  shadows,  all  combine  to  awaken 
a  feeling  of  dread  in  the  breast  of  him  who  ventures  near  to 
it.  When  beheld  by  day,  the  beautifully  carved  arches  and 
pillars  of  a  ruined  abbey  are  indeed  interesting  objects  to 
scan  and  admire  ;  but  it  is  when  seen  by  moonlight  that  its 
solemnity  deepens  and  awakes  our  awe  ;  then  it  is  that  it 
shows  forth  in  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

“If  thou  would’st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray.” 

An  uncontrollable  feeling  of  reverence  creeps  over  a  per¬ 
son  as  he  beholds  the  crumbling  walls,  the  ruined  shrines, 
the  cracked  and  broken  floors,  which  had  once  been  the 
scenes  of  numberless  incidents  that  have  long  passed  from 
the  memory  of  man,  and  the  actors  in  which  have  returned 
to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprang. 

Here  are  the  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  a  strong 
and  massive  wall,  standing  out  in  strong  relief  against  the 
bright  background  of  moonlit  sky.  Here  is  the  Gothic  arch¬ 
way  under  which  once  stood  the  massive  doors  which  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  whose  place  is  filled  with  heaps 
of  stones,  among  which,  some  rugged  trees  and  shrubs, 
struggling  to  strike  root,  defiantly  wave  their  bare  and  leaf¬ 
less  branches  as  the  wind  whistles  about  the  corners  and 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  broken  wall. 

Within  all  is  bright  as  day  ;  the  roof  long  ago  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  moonbeams 
stream  in  through  the  opening,  and  through  the  shattered 
windows,  filling  the  place  with  a  heavenly  light,  and  throw¬ 
ing  long,  fantastic  shadows  of  massive  pillar  and  buttress 
along  the  cracked  and  grass-grown  floor,  which  seem  to  the 
startled  vision  like  the  spirits  of  the  holy  monks,  moving 
about  from  place  to  place,  in  pursuance  of  their  devotions. 
The  trees  and  grass  have  grown  in  through  many  a  cleft  in 
the  ivy-covered  walls,  that  many  a  time  resounded  to  the 
chants  of  the  monks,  and  which,  though  seamed  and  scarred 
by  the  storms  of  centuries,  still  hold  themselves  erect,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  elements.  All  over  the  whole  edifice  are 
to  be  found  massive  pillars,  mostly  lying  shattered  and 
broken,  on  the  ground  ;  some  few  indeed  stand  upright, 
but  these  so  worn  and  disfigured  as  to  retain  no  trace  of 
their  former  beauty. 

There  within  the  chancel  stands  the  dismantled  altar,  up¬ 
on  which  many  a  solemn  mass  had  been  offered  in  days 
gone  by  ;  but  now, 

“  The  sacred  tapers’  lights  are  gone, 

Gray  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 

The  holy  image  is  o’erthrown, 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll.” 

Beneath  it  lie  rotting,  the  earthly  remains  of  many  a  pious 
and  learned  abbot,  and  around  it  their  spirits  seem  to  hover, 
jealously  guarding  the  last  resting  place  of  their  crumbling 
bones. 

As  I  gaze  on  the  ruin  and  decay  on  every  side,  my 
thoughts  wander  back  to  the  days  when  this  mass  of  crumb¬ 
ling  stone  was  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  architecture; 
when  the  candles  flickered  upon  the  high  altar,  and  the  sun, 
streaming  in  through  the  stained  windows,  threw  a  soft  and 
mellow  light  over  the  long  and  solemn  procession  of  monks 
that  filed  through  the  aisles,  causing  the  walls  to  resound  to 
the  praises  of  their  Creator.  And  as  I  revolve  these  things 
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in  my  mind,  there  seems  to  pass  in  review  before  my  mental 
vision,  a  long  procession  of  mitred  abbots  and  coarsely- 
habited  friars  ;  along  the  broad  aisle  they  go  with  slow  and 
solemn  tread,  only  to  disappear  suddenly  as  I  rouse  myself 
from  this  waking  dream,  only  to  find  that  the  moon  has  sunk, 
and,  save  for  the  pale  light  of  the  stars,  all  is  dark.  The 
wind  howls  mournfully  through  the  dark  aisles  and  passages; 
the  trees  rustle  softly  as  they  bow  their  heads  before  the 
blast  ;  and  the  walls  loom  up  darkly  on  every  side,  as  I  turn 
to  pick  my  way  carefully  through  the  debris  out  of  the  ruin. 

“  And  home  returning,  soothly  swear 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair.” 

T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’89. 


THE  TOMAN  GAMES. 

( continued .) 

Now  follows  the  distribution  of  rewards,  some  so  rare  as 
to  be  almost  priceless.  The  joyous  victors  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  all  wend  their  way  further  inland  to  a  natural 
amphitheatre  where  the  remaining  sports  are  to  be  held. 
In  the  crowd  of  competitors  who  present  themselves  for  the 
foot  race,  which  is  first  on  the  list,  are  both  Trojans  and 
Sicilians.  The  young  Nisus  and  Euryalus — renowned  for 
their  romantic  friendship — Diores,  Salius,  Patron  and  Ely- 
mus  are  the  favorites.  When  all  are  ready,  the  signal  is 
given.  Nisus  easily  takes  the  lead,  followed  at  some  distance 
by  Salius,  while  Euryalus  is  third,  and  Elymus  and  Diores 
contend  for  fourth  place.  As  they  near  the  goal,  however, 
Nisus,  who  had  already  deemed  himself  an  easy  winner,  slips 
on  the  bloody  slimy  grass  at  the  spot  where  the  sacrifices  of 
the  nine  preceding  days  had  taken  place.  Seeing  his  hopes 
for  winning  thus  suddenly  blighted,  he  remembers  his  dear 
friend  Euryalus,  and,  by  what  modern  sportsmen  would  call 
an  unjustifiable  “foul,”  he  rises  up  in  front  of  Salius  and 
causes  him  also  to  be  thrown  down. 

Euryalus  thus  reaches  the  goal  first,  followed  by  Elymus, 
and — as  Virgil  puts  it  by  means  of  a  poetic  hardiesse  which 
he  alone  would  dare  to  take — “  subit  et  nunc  tertia  palma 
Diores.”  Of  course,  since  human  nature  was  the  same  in 
the  days  of  Aeneas  as  now,  Salius  and  his  friends  are 
very  wroth  that  the  first  prize  should  be  given  so  unde¬ 
servedly  to  Euryalus.  The  latter’s  friends,  however,  plead 
his  cause  ;  and  Diores  who,  having  come  in  third  will  fail 
to  obtain  a  reward  if  Salius’  claim  of  unfairness  is  allowed, 
adds  his  voice  to  the  prevailing  cry  which  (ever  the  same 
the  world  over)  is  friendly  to  the  popular  favorite,  the  young 
and  handsome  Euryalus.  The  judges  accept  the  result  with¬ 
out  change,  but  Aeneas  compensates  by  appropriate  rewards, 
the  unlucky  Salius  and  the  hardly  less  ill-starred  Nisus. 

The  lists  are  then  made  ready  for  the  prize-fight,  and  the  pri¬ 
zes  proposed  are,  for  the  victor  a  bull  handsomely  decked  out 
in  ribbons  of  gold  ;  for  the  less  fortunate  competitor — “  sola- 
tio  victo  ’  a  sword  and  helmet.  Then  Dares — the  John 
L.  Sullivan  of  those  days — trusting  in  his  prowess,  proven 
by  a  long  list  of  glorious  victories,  comes  forward  and  brand¬ 
ishing  his  mighty  arms,  looks  about  to  see  who  would  have 
the  incredible  hardihood  “to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him.” 
And  the  “gloves  ”  of  those  days,  be  it  said,  were  the  deadly 
caestus,  made  of  tough  hide  and  hard  metal.  Boastful  Dares, 
after  glaring  about  the  crowd  a  bit,  claims  the  prize.  In  the 
meantime,  Entellus,  who  had  once  been  a  celebrated  athlete 
and  a  pupil  of  Eryx,  though  now  grown  old,  is  aroused  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  vaunting  braggart  as  Dares  obtaining 
the  rewards  without  a  contest.  Sending  for  his  famous  caes¬ 
tus,  made  Virgil  tells  us — of  seven  bull-hides  into  which 
was  sown  a  quantity  of  lead  and  iron,  he  prepares  for  the 
fight.  At  the  sight  of  these  deadly  weapons  that  Eryx  had 
often  used  with  fatal  effect,  the  crowd  is  stupefied  and  none 
so  much  as  Dares  who,  true  bully  as  all  his  ilk,  declines  the 
combat  until  Aeneas  provides  softer  “  gloves.”  And  then 
“  Immiscent  manus  manibus,  pugnamque  lacessunt,” 


the  fight  begins.  We  regret  that  space  forbids  us  to  dwell 
on  the  Latin  poet’s  admirable  description  of  the  contest  ;  of 
the  preliminary  sparring  ;  how  Entellus  by  a  badly  calcu¬ 
lated  blow  meets  with  a  fall  which,  if  we  could  forget  his 
age,  might  appear  ridiculous  ;  how  having  been  helped  to 
his  feet  and  enraged  at  his  mishap,  he  puts  aside,  for  the 
time  being,  all  his  “science,”  and  (to  use  the  modern  express¬ 
ive  though  vulgar  parlance)  sets  to  work  at  real  “  slugging.” 
And  with  such  terrific  effect  does  he  now  ply  his  blows  that, 
we  are  told,  Dares  would  have  been  killed  if  Aeneas — like  an 
old-time  Capt.  Williams — had  not  “  called  time.”  The  in¬ 
imitable  lines  which  follow  would  serve,  we  imagine,  to 
describe  admirably  the  after-condition  of  many  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants  in  the  brutal  contests  which  take  place  in  our  own 
civilized  land,  and  even — tell  it  not  in  Gath — in  cities  not 
a  thousand  miles  distant  from  that  centre  of  “  high  old  cul¬ 
ture,”  virtuous  Boston. 

Ast  illi  fidi  aequales  genua  aegra  trahentem 

Jactantemque  utroque  caput  crassumque  cruorem 

Ore  ejectantem  mixtosque  in  sanguine  dentes, 

Ducunt  ad  naves  ;  ” 

Entellus  is  thus  left  victorious  in  the  ring  with  his  prize, 
which,  with  a  superb  indifference  he  offers  a  sacrifice  to  Eryx 
in  place  of  the  life  of  Dares,  felling  the  bull  with  one  blow 
of  his  fist.  So  Virgil  tells  the  story,  at  least,  and  of  course 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  utterly  contemn  those 
who  would  by  this  incident  refute  the  accusation  that  Virgil 
was  devoid  of  poetic  imagination  and  enthusiasm.  The 
prize-fight  is  followed  by  an  archery -contest  and  a  military 
tournament,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  given  within  our 
short  limits,  although  there  is  no  dearth  of  interest  to  tempt 
us  to  dwell  upon  them.  However,  patient  reader  (for  you 
must  be  patient  to  have  accompanied  us  thus  far),  we  shall  feel 
more  than  amply  rewarded  if  by  this  notice  of  the  Roman 
poet’s  games,  we  succeed  in  leading  you  to  say  of  Virgil  as 
Falstaff  said  of  “Good  Master  Brook,” — “I  do  desire  of  thee 
a  better  acquaintance.” 

True,  in  the  particular  part  of  the  Aeneid  now  occupying  our 
attention  we  may  not  find  much  evidence  of  that  “supreme 
elegance  ”  which  is  one  of  the  prime  fascinations  of  this 
first  of  the  racinien  poets,  as  Sainte-Beuve,  with  true  French 
conceit,  terms  Virgil  because  the  genius  of  Virgil  like  that 
of  Racine  is  the  “  the  genius  of  taste.”  Neither  does  it 
evince  much  of  the  power — which  Virgil  possessed  to  a 
masterful  degree — over  the  tear-compelling  element  of  the 
language — over  what  Joubert  might  have  called  les  entrailles 
des  mots.  But,  for  all  that,  its  beauties  are  many,  and  such 
that  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  them,  if,  at  least,  we 
approach  the  reading  of  Virgil  with  the  spirit  in  which  he 
should  be  read  to  be  enjoyed.  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

New  York,  Dec.  5th,  1885. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly : 

Gentlemen — Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  interesting  Monthly,  which  I  received  to-day. 
Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  the  amount  you  charge  for 
one  year’s  subscription. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  graduate  of  St.  John’s,  class 
of  ’67,  and  although  it  is  over  eighteen  years  since  I  went 
out  from  under  the  fostering  wing  of  Alma  Mater  to  jostle 
in  the  affairs  of  a  busy  life,  the  pleasant  associations  I  formed, 
the  dear  companions,  the  familiar  places,  the  happy  incidents, 
are  yet  firmly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

The  perusal  of  your  little  journal  recalls  vividly  before 
me  the  old  loved  scenes  and  faces.  The  obituary  notice  of 
Father  Tourtelot,  was  the  first  information  I  had  of  his 
death,  though  I  had  been  told  of  his  noble,  heroic  life  since 
he  left  the  college.  He  was  a  mere  child  when  I  knew  him, 
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but  a  noble  boy,  gentle  in  manner,  frank,  pious,  upright,  and 
gave  abundant  promise  then  of  what  he  became  later. 

In  our  time  we  had  no  printed  journal  at  the  college,  but 
I  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Quid  Nunc,”  which  we  published 
semi-occasionally,  in  manuscript  form.  We  would  indeed 
have  been  proud  in  those  times,  to  be  on  the  staff  of  so  neat 
a  journal  as  The  Monthly.  Yours  very  truly, 

John  D.  O’Connor. 


Third  Division,  Dec.  6th,  1885. 
To  the  Editors  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs — Lately,  while  waiting  for  a  game  of  billiards, — 
which  by  the  way  is  almost  as  rare  as  your  Monthly, — in  our 
finely  furnished  and  well  managed  billiard  room,  I  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  last  issue  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly.  In  a  few  minutes’  scanning  of  the  pages  I  found 
it  to  contain  very  little  to  interest  young  readers,  like  myself 
and  the  rest  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  St.  John’s.  You  see, 
therefore,  the  reason  why  I  write.  I  will  give  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  which,  if  followed,  will,  I  think,  make  the  Monthly 
a  great  deal  more  interesting  to  its  young  readers,  and,  may 
I  not  add  ?  old  ones  too. 

Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  to  have  a  continued 
story  in  it,  something  if  you  wish  about  college  life  or 
adventure.  Let  each  chapter  end  where  the  hero  is 
in  great  danger,  then  the  readers  will  look  forward  to 
the  next  number  with  impatience  to  find  out  if  the  hero 
was  saved  or  killed.  Experience  as  an  editor  of  a  boys’ 
paper  and  reading  of  boys’  books,  knowing  what  a  boy  wants 
and  judging  from  the  opinion  of  the  boys  on  Third  Division 
— all  urge  me  to  speak  as  I  do. 

Now  let  me  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  articles  in 
your  Monthly.  One  tells  us  that  December  is  here. 
Well  !  we  know  that,  but  there  is  nothing  new  or 
funny  in  it;  neither  is  there  anything  funny  in  that 
maple  sugar  article.  What  do  we  care  about  how  maple 
sugar  was  made  and  eat  by  somebody  else  ?  It  is  very  well 
to  read  about  the  ancient  dagger  which  the  Dramatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  in  its  possession  but  persons  outside  of  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Association  cannot  see  it,  unless  it  will  be  used  in  a 
play  and  then  they  may  not  recognize  it.  The  title  of  the 
article,  “Roman  Games,”  aroused  my  hopes.  I  thought  I 
might  find  out  some  new  game  that  we  could  have  in  our 
sports  next  year,  but  instead  of  that  I  found  it  to  be  about  the 
race  of  two  clumsy  galleys.  I  would  rather  have  an  article 
about  the  Puritan  or  Genesta.  Now  who  is  Horace,  any¬ 
how  ?  If  our  estimable  Mr.  J.  del  S.  would  translate  the 
sentences: 

“Chi  va  piano,  va  sanno 
Chi  va  sanno  va  lontano.” 

that  the  Swiss  guide  addressed  to  him,  there  might  be  a 
little  merriment  in  them,  but  as  we  have  no  one  on  the 
Division  who  is  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  land  of 
“Sun  and  Volcanoes,”  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  lines.  Again,  there  is  nothing  at  all  attempted  to 
make  the  paper  witty  and  funny.  I  think  you  could  reason¬ 
ably  allow  one  column  to  wit  and  humor,  for  the  sake  of 
the  small  boy.  Why  not  drop  in  a  few  items  now  and  then 
about  Third  Division  and  Third  Latin  Grammar  ?  Give  us 
some  items  of  interest  on  any  subject.  Your  last  set  was  as 
dry  as  chips. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  suggestions  that  I  could 
offer,  to  make  the  paper  interesting,  but  I  won’t  go  hard  on 
you  this  time.  If  you  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions 
offered,  you  can  make  the  paper  interesting  to  all  of  its 
readers  on  Third  Division  and  throughout  the  known  world. 
Please  Third  and  you  will  please  everybody. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  M.  Kean,  Third  Gram7tiar. 


PERSONALS. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Doherty,  S.  J.,  ’62,  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  college. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  recently  visited  Boston  to  preach  the 
sermon  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  church  there 
of  that  name.  He  brought  back  with  him  all  kinds  of  well 
wishes  and  pleasant  tidings  from  our  former  Vice-President, 
Father  Halpin,  S.  J. 

The  students  lately  were  most  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
flying  visit  from  Rev.  Father  Dealy,  S.  J.,  their  President  of 
last  year.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  college  since  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency.  Father  Dealy  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  his  happy  smiles  betokened 
that  he  had  not  lost  interest  in  St.  John’s.  The  students 
will  always  kindly  remember  Father  Dealy,  and  do  now  wish 
him  all  prosperity.  And  The  Monthly,  in  the  name  of 
them  all,  sends  him  a  hearty  greeting  for  a  thrice  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  happiest  of  New  Years. 

The  Sunday  Times ,  from  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  and  F.  J.  Wilstach,  has  reached  the  sanctum. 
In  it  appeared  the  following  item  which  we  read  with  much 
pleasure:  “  John  E.  Tyrell,  the  well  known  train  dispatcher 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  who  made  a  college  course 
at  the  famous  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  the  stepping  stone  to  a 
place  of  trust,  affords  one  more  example  of  the  successful 
Irishman.” 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cameron,  ’72,  of  New  York  city,  well  known  to 
many  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  has  written  to  our  Rev¬ 
erend  President  generously  offering  to  be  the  donor  this 
year  of  the  gold  medal  which  it  is  customary  to  award  the 
writer  of  the  best  Biographical  Essay. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  at  this  office  requesting 
our  presence  at  the  ordination  of  William  J.  McGurk,  ’82, 
who  will  be  elevated  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  Saturday 
morning,  December  19th,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

The  Reverend  Provincial,  Father  Fulton,  recently  paid 
Fordham  an  official  visit.  He  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
students  for  an  extra  holiday  granted  them  on  that  occasion. 

Michael  P.  Enright,  ’85,  has  been  heard  from.  Although 
engulfed  in  a  sea  of  business  affairs  he  manages  to  enjoy 
life  and  retain  excellent  health.  A  Christmas  visit  may  be 
expected  from  the  “  member  from  Rochester.” 

Friday,  Nov.  27th,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
venerable  Father  Thebaud’s  entrance  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  A  holiday  was  given  the  students,  and  the  golden 
event  otherwise  appropriately  commemorated  at  the  college. 

What  we  considered  a  well  authenticated  rumor,  led  us  in 
a  recent  issue  to  announce,  with  our  ardent  best  wishes,  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  William  P.  O’Malley,  ’84.  We  are  obliged 
to  state  that  our  announcement  was  premature.  Mr.  O’Mal¬ 
ley  is  still  unmarried. 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy,  ’84,  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  his 
home  in  the  city. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Halpin,  ’86,  in  the  sad  loss  of  his  brother  who  met  with  a 
sudden  death  during  the  past  week. 

A  sorrowful  office  which  we  have  to  perform  this  month 
is  to  announce  the  unexpected  death  of  Father  John 
Macaulay,  S.  J.,  Professor  at  Holy  Cross  College.  Father 
Macaulay  received  his  degree  at  Fordham,  and  subsequently 
taught  here  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  eminently  tal¬ 
ented,  being  besides  a  brilliant  scholar.  Tenderness  of 
heart  was  a  marked  characteristic  in  him,  and  while  here  he 
was  especially  beloved  by  the  little  fellows. 
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Christmas,  1885,  and  January,  1886. 


SANCTUM. 

Christmas  is  come  again,  hale,  frosty,  laughing  as  ever 
before  ;  and  to  all  our  friends  and  patrons  The  Monthly 
wishes — Bah  !  how  poor  language  is  when  it  tries  to  voice 
feelings  like  ours  ! — a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.  Christmas  !  New  Year  ! 

“  Bright  the  message  Christmas  tells, 

Glad  the  music  of  its  bells, 

Ringing,  flinging,  over  earth 
Blessings  on  His  day  of  birth.” 

As  we  recall  the  old  couplet  : — 

11  At  Christmas  be  merry,  and  thank  God  for  all, 

And  feast  thy  poor  neighbours,  the  great  and  the  small.”' — - 

we  are  tempted  to  wax  angry  at  the  poet  for  even  supposing 
that  there  could  be  any  need  for  such  an  injunction.  Why, 
we  feel  ourselves  eternal  debtors  to  the  owner  of  every 
smiling  face  we  meet;  and  we  couldn’t  be  anything  but  merry 
and  thankful,  even  if  we  tried.  And  we  are  especially  thank¬ 
ful  to  you,  dear  friends  and  patrons,  who  have  been  so 
prompt  in  giving  us  a  helping  hand  to  assist  us  on  to  this 
bright  crowning  of  a  prosperous  year.  If  your  hearts  can 
find  room  for  any  more  happiness  than  what  Christ’s  natal 
day  must  bring  to  a  Christian,  may  it  be  at  the  remembrance 
of  all  the  good-wishes  that  The  Monthly  tenders  you  at 
this  glad  season.  If  we  have  any  regret  at  all,  it  is  the  sel¬ 
fish  one,  that  anybody  was  ever  merry  and  brimful  of  good- 
wishes  before  ;  because,  if  we  were  the  first,  continual  usage 
would  not  have  made  “the  Compliments  of  the  Season’’ 
seem  empty  and  trite,  and  we  might  then  hope  to  express,  in 
some  slight  degree  at  least,  the  depths  of  our  good-will  to 
you,  and  all  the  world. 

Still,  blessing  old  Father  Christinas  for  having  found  us 
such  friends,  we  again  wish  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  long,  thrice-happy, 
bright  New  Year  ! 


To  our  superiors  we  offer  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  the  warmest  wishes  of  our  hearts,  magnified  by  the 
recollection  of  all  their  efforts  to  render  our  stay  among 
them  the  pleasant  sojourn  it  has  been.  If  the  knowledge  of 
our  gratitude  and  good-wishes  can  add  aught  to  the  gladness 
of  their  Christmas  time,  they  may  be  assured  that  Christmas’ 
choicest  gifts  will  be  theirs.  We  owe  to  them  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  our  holidays  is  such  a  merry  one,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  new  year  such  a  hopeful  one  ;  how  then  can  we 
help  giving  them  silver  at  least  for  their  gold,  by  wishing 
them  what  they  have  made  a  realized  possibility  for  us — A 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  ! 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  *  ■*  * 

But  perhaps  one  of  our  fellow  students  may  exclaim: 
“  And  has  The  Monthly  no  good  wishes  for  us?”  But  no! 
we  retract  that  assertion,  for  surely  no  one  could  think  so 
badly  of  us.  We  have  no  wishes  for  our  fellows!  Why,  we 
are  so  brimful  of  good  wishes  that  they  overflow  at  every 
thought  of  this  day  that  brought  good  will  and  peace  to  man. 
And  even  if  the  impossible  were  possible,  if  we  were  capable 
of  lacking  the  Christmas  spirit  towards  our  college  mates, 
what  would  they  care  with  such  bright  prospects  before 
them.  True,  the  Christmas  of  modern  times  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  all  the  old-fashioned  joys  of  Christmas  in  “days 
of  auld  lang  syne,”  the  honest  days  of  yore  of  which  our 
fathers  are  so  proud.  Yet,  Christmas  is  still  the  rally-cry 
that  turns  all  steps  toward  home,  which  was  never  better 
described  than  when  Irving  called  it  “the  rallying-place  of 
the  affections.”  Mothers  and  sisters  plot  just  as  lovingly 
as  ever  to  multiply  the  surprises  and  pleasures  awaiting  that 
wonderful  son  and  brother  who  is  coming  home  from  col¬ 
lege  to  spend  his  holidays.  Moreover,  this  iconoclastic  age 
of  ours  has  reconciled  us  to  its  favorite  amusement  of  break¬ 
ing  the  sacred  idols  of  old;  and  so  we  see  the  holly,  the 
mistletoe  and  the  yule  log  go  without  regret,  provided  only 
we  are  allowed  to  keep  the  plum  pudding,  the  turkey  and 
the  Christmas  pie. 

Ah!  but  here  we  are  in  our  element!  They  say  “  heart 
calleth  unto  heart”  at  this  season.  Yes,  and  Christmas  also 
calleth  quite  audibly  to  our  appetite  and  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  earth.  And  so,  boys,  in  addition  to  our  most 
sincere — but  rather  unsubstantial — wishes  of  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  season,  we  also  wish: 

“  That  with  heaped-up  tables  we 
Might  most  gladly  welcome  ye.” 

But  since  there  are  others  who  have  a  stronger  claim  than 
we  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  Christmas  will  have  some 
substantial  enjoyment  for  you,  we  leave  you  to  the  tender 
care  of  “  the  old  folks  at  home  ” — and  the  young  ones,  too. 

If  we  could  be  present  at  “  that  Christmas  dinner,”  the 
grace  we  should  offer  might  be  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and 
might  end  something  in  this  fashion: 

“  Lo,  now  is  come  our  joyful  feast! 

Let  everyone  be  jolly! 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 

And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 

We’ll  bury’t  in  a  Christmas  pie, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

We  have  earned  the  day’s  delight, 

So,  with  keenest  appetite, 

Let’s  fall  to  as  is  our  right!” 

Finally,  as  an  assurance  against  the  fears  fit  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  none  save  some  morose  pessimist  of  a  dyspeptic, 
we  would  add  as  a  parting  wish: 

“  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.” 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

And  now,  last  but  far  from  least,  The  Monthly  wishes 
itself  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year!  If  our 
friends  and  patrons  will  undertake  (as  is  in  their  power)  to 
make  our  New  Year  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  one,  they  may 
rest  assured  that  we  will  contrive  to  make  our  Christmas  a 
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merry  one.  For,  notwithstanding  that  we — The  Monthly 
— in  our  abstract  existence,  are  not  a  very  tangible  fellow, 
in  spite  of  our  sublime  duty  of  teaching  and  reforming  this 
college  world  of  ours,  and  though  you  may  think  we  belong 
to  another  and  a  higher  sphere  than  this,  yet  we  have  a 
pretty  good  hold  on  this  same  earth  (which  we  despise  in 
theory),  or  rather,  the  earth  has  the  hold  on  us.  And,  as  a 
rule,  we  generally  manage  about  Christmas  time  to  get  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  earth  and  enjoy  ourself  as  befits  a  high-minded 
journal  like  ourself. 

You  may  ask  in  what  our  amusement  is  to  consist. 
Well  (and  mind,  this  is  entre  nous).  The  Monthly 
is  going  to  dine  at  Parnassus  on  Christmas  and  to  call 
on  the  Muses  again  at  New  Year’s;  and  then  think  of 
our  revels  among  the  books,  and  our  soirees  with  all  the 
great  minds  from  Aristotle  to  Scholasticos,  from  Newman  to 
George  Francis  Train!  But  come  and  with  your  own  eyes 
see  our  sanctum  and  library.  At  all  times,  but  especially  at 
this  genial  season  of  “  open  heart  and  hand  and  door  ”  it  is 
unclosed  invitingly  to  all  comers.  And  now,  trusting  that 
neither  its  own  or  your  pleasantest  anticipations  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  The  Monthly  wishes  everybody  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  H  ippy  New  Year. 


%  (ffltrtetransi  drifting. 

We  long  impatient  for  our  home  so  dear, 

To  share  a  Merry  Christmas  with  its  mirth. 

It’s  treasures  which  are  ever  wont  to  cheer 
The  golden  palace  or  the  humble  hearth. 

.Such  was  the  day  the  Saviour  came  to  earth  : 

The  notes  of  joy  rang  out  on  Bethlehem's  plain  ; 

A  mother  to  an  infant  God  gave  birth, 

And  shepherds  from  the  hills  with  glad  refrain 
Announced  to  all  the  world  the  new-born  Saviour’s  reign. 

The  angels  praising  Him  seemed  never  tired  ; 

They  mused  in  melody  of  sweetest  air. 

The  wise  men  came  afar  with  awe  inspired, 

Adored  the  Babe  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
'Pore  Him  whose  mighty  Word  rules  everywhere. 

So  Merry  Christmas,  all,  a  merry  day 
To  all  His  children  in  this  land  most  fair, 

May  all  your  pleasures  be  as  free  and  gay 

As  lie  would  wish,  and  we  now  in  our  Christmas  lay. 

W.  E.  Howley,  '88. 


THANKSGIVING  DA  Y 

Thanksgiving’s  sun  rose  bright  and  unclouded  over  St. 
John’s,  though  it  could  not  check  the  cold  piercing  blasts 
that  had  been  coming  from  the  North  during  the  preceding 
night.  When  the  sports  began,  the  air  was  biting,  and  the 
ground  could  not  have  been  in  better  condition  for  the 
occasion.  Before  dinner  all  the  boys,  big  and  small,  were 
gathered  upon  the  First  Division  campus,  the  scene  of  the 
day’s  contests  ;  and  the  happy  looks  and  pleasant  smiles 
upon  the  faces  of  all  at  the  reunion  seemed  to  rival  the  sun 
in  its  beaming.  Joy  was  in  every  heart,  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  Fordham  is  next  in  merrymaking  to  the  Rector’s 
Day.  Quite  a  catalogue  of  fun  had  been  prepared  and 
every  event  of  the  day  was  appreciated,  to  judge  by  the 
lusty  and  almost  continual  applause  that  rang  through  the 
college  grounds. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  was  the  running  long  jump, 
very  interesting  throughout,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  ist, 
Frank  Eaton  ;  2d,  George  Kirby.  Next  came  the  running 
high  jump,  which,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
clear  the  line  at  a  certain  hole,  resulted  in  a  draw.  Charles 
Lang,  the  amateur  champion  walker,  who  was  visiting  the 
college  on  this  day,  then  favored  us  with  an  exhibition  of 
his  pedestrian  powers,  and  the  boys  manifested  their  pleas¬ 
ure  by  applauding  him  with  great  spirit.  Only  three  entries 
were  made  for  the  mile  run,  but  still  during  the  progress  of 
the  event  the  interest  never  lagged.  John  Hunter  was  the 


successful  competitor  in  this  race.  During  the  vaulting 
with  the  pole  all  the  spectators,  young  and  old,  were  on  tip¬ 
toe  with  excitement.  Towards  the  close  of  this  event  only 
two  remained  in  the  competition,  the  others  having  failed 
to  clear  the  line.  John  Kirby  and  John  Dooley,  however, 
served  to  keep  up  the  interest  aroused  by  their  admirable 
vaulting.  Mark  after  mark  was  vaulted  over  with  great 
ease  until  they  came  to  the  mark  next  to  the  highest  on  the 
upright  poles.  Here  John  Kirby  failed  to  cross,  after  three 
attempts,  and  John  Dooley  was  declared  winner.  Next  in 
order  came  the  event  of  the  day,  the  dinner  ;  it  was  a — but 
we  are  encroaching  upon  sacred  ground.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  a  success. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Egan,  a  professional  runner  of  Morris- 
ania,  was  to  have  raced  our  representative  runner,  R. 
Jewett,  in  a  hundred  yards  dash,  but  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  race  was  not  run.  Mr.  Morosini  and  Mr. 
Jewett  instead  ran  several  hundred  yards’  dashes  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Clark,  the  ex-champion  ama¬ 
teur  walker,  who  was  also  visiting  the  college  that  day, 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  boys  grealty  by  an  admirable  dis¬ 
play  of  his  powers  on  the  track.  Great  pleasure  was  also 
caused  by  the  tug-of-war,  during  the  progress  of  which  all 
the  boys  cheered  and  applauded  continually.  After  the 
sports  the  boys  amused  themselves  by  playing  foot  ball, 
billiards,  hand-ball,  etc.  Thus  the  evening  pleasantly  wore 
on  until  the  time  of  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  entertainment  by  the  Dramatic  Association. 


THANKSGIVING  NIGHT. 

On  Thanksgiving  night  Rev.  Father  Rector,  the  faculty, 
many  invited  guests  and  the  students  gathered  in  the  Study 
Hall,  to  assist  at  the  first  entertainment  of  the  year  given  by 
the  Dramatic  Association.  The  play  chosen  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  “Iron  Chest,”  a  melodrama  in  three  acts. 
Previous  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  a  pleasing  salutation 
was  addressed  to  Rev.  Father  Rector  by  F.  E.  Carroll,  ’86, 
this  being  the  first  public  meeting  between  the  students  and 
their  new  President.  After  a  solo  by  Master  J.  Horgan, 
charmingly  sung,  G.  W.  Wallace,  ’87,  announced  in  a  pro¬ 
logue  the  nature  of  the  play,  its  plot  and  chief  characters. 

The  main  idea  of  the  play  is  that  a  nobleman.  Sir  Mortimer, 
having  committed  a  foul  murder,  is  racked  by  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt,  which  shows  itself  in  frequent  fits  of  deep 
melancholy.  Pie  resolved,  however,  to  disclose  the  story  of 
his  crime,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
murder  and  hid  the  paper  in  an  iron  chest,  to  be  found 
after  his  death.  His  servant  Wilfrid,  caught  one  day  look¬ 
ing  into  the  chest,  is  suspected  by  his  master  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  his  secret,  and  henceforward  Sir  Mortimer  plots 
his  servant’s  ruin.  For  this  purpose  he  accuses  Wilfrid 
of  theft  ;  and  at  the  trial,  a  number  of  things  belonging  to 
Sir  Mortimer  are  found  in  Wilfrid’s  trunk.  These  things 
the  master  had  placed  there  himself,  but  among  them  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  fatal  “account.”  The  trunk  being  examined, 
the  secret  is  disclosed,  and  Sir  Mortimer  dies  from  the 
weight  of  shame  and  dishonor  thus  brought  upon  himself. 

The  impersonation  of  Sir  Mortimer  by  C.  McCusker  was 
very  clever.  The  role  is  one  which  requires  continued  force 
of  voice  and  action,  together  with  a  concentration  of  atten¬ 
tion,  which  are  very  laborious  to  the  actor.  But  Mr. 
McCusker  held  our  attention  throughout  and  carried  us 
along  with  him  in  his  flights  of  anger  and  depression.  There 
was  a  forcedness  in  his  walk,  however,  and  a  studied  form 
of  attitude  which  seemed  to  mar  somewhat  the  general  effect 
of  his  acting.  Chas.  Simpson’s  characterization  of  Wilfrid 
evinced  more  study  than  conception.  A  mannerism  of 
gesture  together  with  want  of  voice  rendered  his  acting 
much  less  appreciable.  There  was  also  noticeable  an 
awkwardness  and  stiffness  of  movement.  Yet  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pathos  thrown  into  some  of  the  lines  heard, 
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Mr.  Simpson  has  in  him  much  latent  dramatic  power. 
Mr.  Wingerter  made  a  creditable  old  man.  The  spirit  of 
old  age  was  clearly  caught — the  sudden  depressions — the 
momentary  gayety,  the  suspicions  and  the  love  of  the  good 
old  days  past  “Laudator  temporis  acti,”  being  well  brought 
out. 

The  acting  of  the  other  persona  of  the  play  required  but 
little  force  or  conception,  all  the  acting  devolving  upon 
the  three  gentlemen  named  above.  We  must  not,  however, 
pass  by  James  Donohue,  who  made  his  debut  that 
night  and  who  showed  that  the  Dramatic  Association  can 
look  to  him  for  future  occasions.  Nor  should  we  omit  J. 
Waldron,  whose  comic  actions  caused  so  much  merriment 
to  the  audience.  The  introduction  of  several  songs  into 
the  play,  especially  that  by  J.  Heffern,  was  a  most 
agreeable  feature.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  this 
first  entertainment  was  successful  ;  and  considering  the 
many  difficulties  the  play  itself  contained,  we  are  forced  to 
agree  with  several  competent  critics  whom  we  heard  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  performance  in  quite'  flattering  terms. 


FOOT  BALL. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  friends,  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
our  proud  maroon  of  the  base  ball  field  carrying  off  victory 
after  victory,  will  wonder  when  they  learn  that  that  time- 
honored  color  of  Alma  M liter  has  been  lately  covered  with 
the  “mud  ”  of  the  foot  ball  campus  without  winning  any  of 
the  glory  of  the  same.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  when  our 
foot  ball  team  lately  met  the  eleven  of  Seton  Hall  in  two 
match  games,  that  handsome  team  of  ours  came  away  each 
time  with  the  ignominy  of  a  most  decided  defeat. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  situation,  for  the 
sake  of  some  among  us,  as  well  as  for  our  friends  outside,  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  St.  John’s  has  not  been  in 
the  past  a  foot  ball  playing  college.  On  different  occasions, 
it  seems,  efforts  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  game  at 
Fordham  ;  but  the  indifference  or  antipathy  of  the  students 
has  sooner  or  later  caused  all  such  efforts  to  be  abandoned. 
Two  years  ago  a  club  was  organized  and  played  one  match 
game,  which  displayed  on  our  part  neither  a  knowledge  of 
the  game  nor  an  inclination  of  the  boys  for  foot  ball. 

After  the  close  of  the  base  ball  season  this  year,  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  organization  of  an  eleven  was  made  by 
some  on  Division,  who  had  played  foot  ball  elsewhere.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  complete  outfit  for  a  foot  ball  team  was  provided 
and  purchased  from  the  revenues  of  Division.  The  team 
went  into  more  or  less  practice  Owing,  however,  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  inducing  a  large  part  of  the  more  athletic  element 
to  take  part  in  the  movement  at  first,  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  later  that  a  series  of  match  games  had  been 
arranged  with  Seton  Hall,  we  found  that  our  team  had 
not  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  rather  intricate  rules  of 
Rugby. 

The  first  game  was  played  on  our  field  on  December  3d, 
and  won  by  Seton  Hall  by  the  score  of  fourteen  to  nothing. 
The  fact  that  no  score  was  made  during  the  last  half  of  the 
game  led  some  to  hope  that  we  had  a  chance  of  winning  the 
return  game.  This  illusion  was  dispelled  by  the  score  of 
the  second  game,  thirty-six  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Seton 
Hall.  It  was  then  evidently  confirmed,  too,  what  was  not 
very  obscure  before— that  practice  on  the  field  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rules  are  not  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  enter 
the  foot  ball  arena.  Even  though  the  students  of  St.John’s 
have  no  love  for  the  game,  are  they  going  to  allow  such  a 
record  to  stand  through  another  season  without  putting 
something  to  our  credit  in  toot  ball  ?  Of  course,  this  season 
is  past,  but  let  us  properly  organize,  train,  and  practice  next 
season,  and  see  whether  the  athletic  enthusiasm  and  the 
abundant  material  for  clubs  of  any  kind  which  we  have  now 
at  St.  John’s,  cannot  put  a  different  coloring  on  cur  career 
as  foot  ball  players. 


As  to  the  intercourse  between  our  old  friends,  the  Seto- 
nians,  and  ourselves,  it  is  evidently  all  that  could  be  desired. 
When  they  came  to  visit  us  we  received  them  as  warmly  as 
we  knew  how,  and  we  received  a  reception  from  them  at 
Seton  Hall  that  put  us  at  once  at  our  ease,  and  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  with  friends  of  old  standing. 


©he  kittle  (Ones’  (Ohristmas. 

Christmas,  you,  I’ve  long  awaited, 

And  my  little  soul  inflated 
with  desire  ; 

All  my  thoughts  awaking,  dreaming 
Ever  toward  you  tending,  streaming 
All  on  fire. 

O  the  Christmas  days  !  the  “dandies” 

With  their  wealth  of  sweets  and  candies, 

Sleighing,  running,  jumping,  riding 
.  Down  the  iced  hills  swiftly  gliding 
In  a  sleigh. 

What  is  better  than  good  coasting 
On  the  hill,  the  best  sled  boasting, 

Sled  that  Santa  Claus  has  given 
When  down  the  chimney  he  has  driven 
And  away  ? 

Santa  Claus,  with  beard  all  hoary, 

Famed  in  every  Christmas  story, 

Whom  at  midnight  half  awaking 
We  have  looked  for  trembling,  shaking 
With  affright  ; 

And  when,  morning  rays  appearing. 

We  have  sought  our  stockings,  fearing, 

Fearing  lest  our  hopes  be  sated 
Which  with  fervent  prayer  we  stated 
Oft  last  night. 

Yes  !  The  Sled  !  Velocipede  ! 

Rubber  boots  and  rocking  steed  ! 

Everything  that  gives  delight, 

Everything  we  wished  last  night. 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  Santa  Claus. 

J.  J.  Quinn,  ’87. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

With  this  issue  of  The  Monthly  I  make  my  debut  and 
introduce  myself  to  its  readers  as  “  the  man  about  College.’’ 
Constitutionally  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  but  yet  courting 
the  society  of  all  classes,  I  am  pretty  well  informed  on  al¬ 
most  everything  that  transpires  in  our  midst.  In  my  ram- 
blings  this  morning  I  came  upon  a  1st  Division  group 
talking  about  foot  ball  in  general  and  the  last  two  games  in 
particular.  Some  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
games  lost,  asserting  that  our  Eleven  should  have  played 
better,  whereas  others  contended  that  it  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  our  team  to  outplay  one  so  long  organized 
and  so  well  equipped  as  the  Seton  Hall  Eleven.  I  did  not 
remain  long  here,  but  on  leaving  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  side 
excusing  our  defeat,  though  not  so  demonstrative,  was  yet 
the  more  logical. 

A  friend  of  mine  putting  in  appearance,  I  joined  him 
and  sought  to  draw  him  out  on  the  issue  of  next 
elections.  He  informed  me  that  politics  were  “  boom¬ 
ing”  on  Division,  and  that  there  were  already  two  parties  in 
the  field.  What  would  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  he  was 
loth  to  predict,  but  he  told  me  that  a  very  exciting  election 
might  be  expected.  At  this  juncture  we  were  both  attracted 
to  a  crowd  around  the  corner  in  which  The  Monthly  was 
being  severely  handled.  “  What  was  the  sense  in  doing 
away  with  the  item  column?”  said  one.  “  Why  were  not  the 
base  ball  games  and  the  sports  given  a  mention?”  interposed 
another.  “Bosh!”  said  a  third,  “The  Monthly  is  so  ele¬ 
vated  now  that  we’ll  have  to  manufacture  wings,  like  Icarus 
of  old,  to  reach  it.”  Here  an  editor  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  made  desperate  efforts  to  explain  “  how  an  item  column 
would  vitiate  the  tone  of  The  Monthly,  and  why  they 
should  have  higher  aspirations  than  a  lowly  item  column,” 
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but  he  could  not  proceed,  being  met  with  the  “  Quaere 
peregrinum.” 

Wishing  to  know  how  matters  stood  on  2d  Division,  I 
proceeded  at  once  in  that  direction.  In  the  billiard  room 
inside  the  railing  I  found  many  lovers  of  billiards,  while 
outside  there  were  knots  of  twos  and  threes  debating  on  all 
the  pleasures  of  vacation.  I  have  qualms  of  conscience 
about  revealing  what  I  heard  here,  for  I  myself  believe  that 
vacation  secrets  should  not  be  divulged.  But  good  dinners, 
theatre  going  and  pleasant  sleigh  rides  with  their  concomit¬ 
ant  pleasures  are  no  sins,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ashamed 
of.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  an  old  fellow  like  myself  who 
have  somewhat  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to 
the  Christmas  holidays,  to  listen  to  their  boyish  anticipa¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  vacation.  Their  fond  and  endearing 
mention  of  homes  and  parents  carried  me  back  to  the  times 
when  I  was  as  young  and  as  happy  and  as  expectant  as  they. 
But  enough  of  this.  Foot  ball  enjoys  a  prominent  place  in 
the  conversations  of  2d  Division,  and  hopes  are  even  enter¬ 
tained  that  an  Eleven  will  be  organized  next  fall  which  will 
make  their  elder  brothers  on  1st  Division  tremble  for  su¬ 
premacy.  There  is  some  good  material  for  an  Eleven  on  2d 
Division,  a  fact  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  ignorant. 
Second  Division  has  the  happy  faculty  of  appreciating  to  its 
fullest  extent  any  ability  they  may  enjoy.  This  is  a  very 
good  quality,  boys,  and  one  that  leads  ad  astra. 

I  am  so  near  3d  Division  now  that  I  might  as  well  go  over 
and  see  what  my  diminutive  friends  are  doing — I  am  glad 
they  don’t  hear  me  calling  them  by  this  name,  for  otherwise 
my  safety  would  be  jeopardized.  I  hardly  get  inside  the 
door  when  three  thousand  shrill  voices,  as  I  imagine,  greet 
me  with:  “That  old  paper  of  yours,  it’s  no  good  at  all. 
Why  don’t  you  put  something  in  it  about  3d  Division.  You 
editors  think  3d  Division  is  of  no  account — why  the  college 
couldn’t  get  along  without  us.”  I  make  desperate  efforts  to 
show  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  But — yes — O! — no  use,  3d 
Division  has  the  floor  and  I  am  the  victim.  One  little  fel¬ 
low,  away  up  in  C  sharp,  ejaculates:  “  What  do  we  want  to 
know  about  the  ‘  Roman  Games.’  Why  not  put  something 
in  about  hand  ball,  foot  ball,  base  ball  or  some  other  games 
that  we  can  enjoy.  And  December  is  here!  What’s  the 
use  of  telling  us  that,  don’t  we  know  December  is  here? 
Why  not  write  a  poem  about  Santa  Claus  and  candies  in¬ 
stead  of  a  good-for-nothing  old  thing  about  Horace.”  I 
fortunately  let  drop  the  word  Christmas  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  their  thoughts.  In  a  moment  I  am  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetmeats,  Santa  Clauses,  coasting,  riding, 
snow-balling  and  games.  Entering  into  their  conversation, 
I  am  greatly  amazed  with  their  chimerical  anticipations  and 
impossible  circumstances,  and  departing  bear  away  with  me 
the  good  will  of  3d  Division. 


CLASS  NOTES. 

The  highest  average  in  proficiency  for  the  month,  in  2d 
Grammar,  was  attained  by  Frank  Donnelly,  and  the  highest 
average  in  arithmatic  by  James  Geary.  The  members  of  the 
class  are  hard  at  work,  to  meet  their  friends  of  1st  Grammar 
on  December  19th,  in  a  contest  on  the  Greek  verb  and  on 
translations  of  Nepos. 

The  1st  Grammar  boys  are  confident  of  success  in  the 
coming  concertation.  Some  even  dream  of  laurel  wreaths 
and  civic  crowns,  and  the  joy  that  follows  victory.  If  they 
succeed  they  will  send  speedy  news  to  Mr.  Renaud,  S.  J., 
who  sowed  in  them  the  seeds  of  triumph.  Algebra  next 
term. 

Great  interest  is  manifested  over  the  Billiard  Tournament 
on  1st  Division.  The  prize  competed  for  is  a  gold  medal, 
of  a  very  neat  design,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Billiard  Association  by  William  Sexton,  the  expert  bil- 
liardist. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Classics’  Literary  Society  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  29th.  It  consisted  of  a  debate 
and  two  readings.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was — “Re¬ 
solved,  that  Homer  describes  more  graphically  than  Virgil.” 
Thos.  Taaffe  withheld  the  aff.,  while  the  neg.  was  defended 
by  Jno.  Clare.  The  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  neg. 
Afterward  the  speech  of  Morellus  and  the  “  Victim  ”  were 
read,  respectively,  by  C.  Marrin  and  J.  E.  Kelley.  The  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  December  20th.  It  is 
announced  that  Classics  will  soon  have  a  competition  in  the 
forty  rules  of  Prosody,  for  a  prize  offered  by  Rev.  Father 
Rector. 

The  radiant  smile  of  the  members  of  Special  Latin  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  campaign  against  the  Greek  verb  has  been  as 
vigorous  as  successful.  From  the  radical  resul-s  of  their 
efforts  you  would  expect  to  see  them  in  tears  rather  than  in 
smiles,  that  there  are  not  other  Greek  verbs  to  conquer. 
Their  ears  are  fast  becoming  attuned  to  the  elegant  Latin  of 
Cicero’s  letters,  which  are  recited  in  class,  with  a  success 
that  would  make  the  old  Roman  jubilant. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 

Our  militia  presents  now  a  very  formidable  appearance  on 
the  college  campus.  They  have  procured  military  uniforms, 
and  doubtless  in  a  short  time  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
cadets  of  West  Point.  Several  of  them  have  been  detailed 
as  officers  to  drill  the  boys  of  the  lower  Divisions  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  tactics. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  college 
chapel.  Father  Becker,  S.  J.,  officiated  as  celebrant,  Father 
P.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  deacon,  and  Mr.  Weber,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon. 
The  duties  of  master  of  ceremonies  and  thurifer  were  ful¬ 
filled  by  Charles  Wingerter  and  John  Haben.  The  choir, 
though  lacking  some  of  its  members,  favored  us  with  its 
usual  good  singing.  In  the  evening  a  very  instructive  ser¬ 
mon  was  delivered  by  Father  Cassidy,  S.  J.,  Vice-Prest.  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York. 

The  distribution  of  the  3d  Division  prizes  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  sports  took  place  Sunday  morning,  the  13th  instant. 
Among  the  many  prizes  were  five  very  beautiful  medals, 
bearing  inscriptions  from  Virgil.  The  successful  competi¬ 
tors  were  Hugh  Waldron,  Guy  Birdsall,  Jno.  A.  Ryan,  Jno. 
Fogarty  and  Vincent  Villa.  After  the  distribution  a  feast 
was  partaken  of  by  the  young  athletes. 

Sunday  evening,  December  13th,  the  reception  of  1st  Di¬ 
vision  Sodality,  by  the  wishes  of  Father  Flynn,  S.  J.,  its 
director,  and  Rev.  Father  Rector,  took  place  in  the  college 
chapel,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  students,  instead  of  in  the 
Sodality  chapel,  as  on  former  occasions.  About  twenty  new 
members  were  admitted,  which  certainly  is  a  favorable  in¬ 
crease  in  our  Sodality.  Father  Rector,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  Director,  delivered  an  address  to  the  postulants,  and 
also  to  the  old  members,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  himself 
was  a  sodalist,  and  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  benefits  of 
being  a  sodalist.  The  prescribed  formula  was  then  carried 
out  by  the  Rev.  Director,  by  the  fact  of  which  the  postulants 
became  members  of  the  Sodality. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Woods,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  last 
year,  kindly  sent  The  Monthly  an  invitation  to  his  class 
exhibition  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  We  were  sorry 
that  important  duties  constrained  our  absence,  but  from  the 
programme  we  can  easily  guess  what  an  intellectual  treat  the 
exhibition  must  have  been.  The  Monthly  wishes  Mr. 
Woods  and  his  class  its  heartiest  prosit. 
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FARLEY, 

TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

96  Bowery ,  JV.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
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HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK* 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


TOGEL  BROTHS, 


Broadway  and  Houston  St 
Eighth  Ave,  and  42d  St 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  ali  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO., 


181  West  St.,  N.  Y. 


PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 
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“THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,” 

For  Sale  through  any  newsdealer 
every  Sunday  Morning. 

PRICE  .  .  .  SIX  CENTS. 

Do  you  read  The  Catholic  Review 
every  Sunday  Morning?  If  you  do  not 
you  miss  a  great  treat,  very  much  more 
perhaps  than  you  think  now.  Try  it  for 
a  few  months. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $3.20. 

ADDRESS 

P.  V.  HICKEY, 

11  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

******* 
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STEAM  PRINTERS, 
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Printers  of  this  Paper, 
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C,  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

BUY  THE 

PEERLESS  SASH  CORDS 

•A-IsTID 

BRAIDED  EDGE  HAMMOCKS 

TRAVERS  BROS., 

107  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 

The  following  Books  may  be 

had  at  the  College  : 

Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, 

Elementa  Philosophiae  Moralis, 

Evidences  of  Religion, 

By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 

Precepts  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 

College  Prayer  Book, 

APPLY  TO 

TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  WALL, 
Manufacturer  of  rise  Saidlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Fordham  Monthly. 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

MCKEON  &  BOYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

CHINA,  CLASS  AND  EARTHENWARE, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Britannia 
and  Plated  Ware,  Bird  Cages,  Glass  Shades,  &c. 

B.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

HATS,  CAPS  &  STRAW  GOODS, 

634  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE, 

For  Impure!  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mates, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

LEGGAT  BROS., 

CHEAPEST  ESOK  STOKE  IN  THE  WOULD, 

999,879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given 
away.  New  catalogue  free. 

IMMENSE  PRICES  Pali  for  Oil  Baols. 
81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 

WILLIS  MCDONALD  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BAKER  &  GODWIN, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

No,  2  6  PARK  RDW, 

NEW  YORK, 

Telephone  Call,  554  Murray. 

R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
bouse  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
setter  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
credit. 
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College, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


HART  &  BENDER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

WARE ROOMS . 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  ancl  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A  separate  Class  of  Book-keep¬ 
ing  lias  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  tlieir 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col¬ 
lege  has  opened  a  special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  Are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg¬ 
ing,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance,  -----  $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, . -  30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  -  10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders,  -----  160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  THOS.  J.  CAMPBELL, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  are  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al¬ 
ready  assigned  to  it  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  College  authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  THOS.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

President. 
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509  UVEacLisoirx  A-^enxLe, 

AND 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 
The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

JEessrs.  HA(RT  &  (BE ]B(B,E(R 

ALSO  SUPPLY 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

STABLES: 

39th  Street  &  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
WM.  T.  A.  IIART,  H.  P.  BENDER. 

Sexton  of  the  Cathedral. 


A.  K  LU  G  , 

FIRST-CLASS 

Shaving  and  Hair  Dressing  Saloon, 

Directly  Opposite 

FORDHAM  STATION. 

A.  G-.  WOODRUFF  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fur,  Wool  and  Straw  Hats, 

626  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fokdham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  mid  W  eekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  and  Confectionery 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

2383  ROSEN  S  3d  Ave. 

WHOLESALE 

fS¥0I^E  ©F 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Smoking  and  Chewing 
Tobacco  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 

2383  3d  Ave.,  ROSEN’S  Cor.  129th  St. 

S.  ABRAHAM’S 
Grand  Central  Cigar  Store , 
48  East  4 2d  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  Cigars,  Chewing  and  Plug  Tobacco, 
SNUFFS,  PIPES,  Etc. 

Havana  and  Key  West  Segars  by  the  box  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  First-Class  Goods  a  Specialty. 
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A  GREETING 

Oar  Atost  Hev*  clrcftlnsfioji 

ON  RECEIVING  THE 

PALLIUM. 

Oh  !  Shepherd  mild,  thy  Pallium  is  here 
And  brings  to  thee  whom  all  our  hearts  revere 
New  glory,  grandeur,  solemn  majesty 
And  princely  fullness  of  authority. 

Long  may  we  see  thee  wear  the  sacred  fleece 
To  watch  and  guide  thy  faithful  flock’s  increase  ; 
Long  may  this  seal  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  of  Love, 
To  all  be  fraught  with  blessings  from  above. 


OUR  DESK. 

Of  all  the  places  and  objects  in  and  about  college  that 
have  grown  dear  to  us  from  long  and  constant  association, 
not  one  has  a  stronger  hold  on  our  affections  than  the  place 
at  which  the  most  profitable  part  of  our  time  is  spent — our 
desk. 

The  couch  whereon  at  night  we  enjoy  “  sore  nature’s 
bath,”  and  where,  during  nearly  one-half  of  our  lives,  we 
forget  the  woes  of  the  other  half,  is  naturally,  in  our  fancy, 
as  soft  as  asphodel,  and  as  inviting  to  our  weary  limbs  as  the 
oasis  to  the  desert  traveler.  Our  seat  in  the  refectory, 
where,  amid  the  hum  of  our  companions’  voices,  in  discus¬ 
sion  or  in  friendly  gossip,  we  are  wont  to  relax  our  minds, 
and  the  little  nook  in  the  chapel,  where  we  have  listened  to 
so  many  worthy  instructions,  and  where  we  ever  pray  for 
light  and  the  other  graces  of  a  student’s  life,  have  both 
become  very  dear  to  us,  indeed  ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the 
old  ink-stained  desk,  where  we  toil  for  many  hours  day  after 
day,  has  the  first  place  in  our  hearts.  The  chapel,  with  all 
its  consolations,  our  resting  place  so  welcome  after  our 
labors,  and  the  social  board,  have  many  claims  on  us  ;  but 
these  are  favorites  not  exclusively  collegiate.  Our  desk,  on 
the  other  hand,  fountain-head  whence  flows  to  us  the  lofty 
thoughts,  the  noble  aims  of  men,  and  the  poetical  ideas  of 
past  ages,  is  peculiarly  a  part  of  our  college  possessions,  and 
the  very  heart  of  our  love  for  college  connections. 

It  is  possible  that  were  it  not  our  good  fortune  to  have 
turned  our  face  towards  college,  we  never  should  have 
become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  elevating  ideas  which 
have  been  unearthed  by  our  toil  from  the  accumulated  dust 
of  antiquity  at  this  common-place  old  desk — and  common¬ 
place  it  is. 

If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  not  of  mahogany,  nor  is  it  of 


imposing  proportions  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  small  and  unpre¬ 
tending.  It  is  old,  and  bears  the  marks  of  those  who  have 
sat  beside  it  before  our  time,  and  who,  jealous  of  their  being 
remembered  by  their  successors,  have,  with  questionable 
art,  carved  their  names  upon  its  sacred  surface.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  state  of  the  varnish  on  it  does  not  indicate  a 
recent  visit  from  the  painter  ;  in  fact,  one  might  think  that 
it  was  purposely  left  neglected,  to  suggest  to  its  occupant 
that  he  must  seek  his  lessons  in  the  beautiful,  rather  in  the 
pages  of  his  authors  than  in  idle  contemplation  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

On  top  of  it  stand,  kept  in  place  by  a  simple  railing,  the 
authors,  the  study  of  which  has  made  the  old  place  so  dear. 
At  one  end  stands  the  very  prosaic  inkstand,  and  that,  by 
the  way,  adds  but  little  to  the  pretensions  of  the  desk.  In 
fine,  neither  the  appearance  nor  the  substance  of  this  four¬ 
legged  friend  of  ours  would  lead  anyone  to  admiration  or 
affection  for  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  strong  is  the  force  of 
associations  that  its  shape  or  condition  has  scarcely  any 
weight  in  our  estimation  of  it  ;  we  think  of  it  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  before  it. 

As  one  crossing  the  sea,  who  has  had  a  fair  voyage  and  a 
pleasant  company,  must  feel  some  reluctance  at  parting  from 
the  vessel  in  which  he  has  passed  days  of  rest  or  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  so  it  is  that  we  are  loath  to  bid  adieu  to  that 
desk  before  which  we  have  long  sat,  and  upon  which  we 
have  laid  our  volumes  while  we  drank  at  the  classic  spring 
of  antiquity. 

Although  it  was  here  that  we  vexed  our  souls  over  hex¬ 
ameters  and  pentameters,  and  sought  in  vain  for  the  fleeting 
grace  of  Sapphic  and  Adonic,  still  it  was  here  that  we  after¬ 
wards  caught  the  first  ring  of  Horace’s  music,  and  first  met 
his  inimitable  lines.  Here  it  was  that  we  followed  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Ulysses  and  Aeneas.  Before  this  little  desk  we 
have  listened  in  fancy  to  the  musical  and  captivating  periods 
of  Cicero,  and  to  the  mighty  logic  of  Demosthenes.  It  was 
here  that  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt  and  Burke  startled  and  de¬ 
lighted  us  with  the  power  of  their  eloquence,  chained,  as  it 
unfortunately  was,  by  the  lifeless  page  of  the  printer’s  work. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  before  this  same  old  companion  that 
we  shall  continue  our  studies  till  we  have  traversed  the 
great  field  of  philosophy,  or  rather  such  a  part  of  that  bound¬ 
less  field  as  Father  Jouin  may  guide  us  through. 

For  nearly  four  long  years  we  have  tarried,  an  earnest 
votary,  at  this  shrine  of  Minerva.  The  morning’s  early 
light,  the  forenoon’s  fleeting  hours,  and  the  evening’s  choicest 
moments,  have  found  us  beside  thee,  old  desk,  and  we  have 
come  to  love  thee  dearly.  Thou  hast  become  a  partner  in 
our  joys  and  sorrows. 

Week  after  week,  on  thy  friendly  cover,  we  have  penned 
our  letters  home,  telling  of  the  changing  or  the  monotonous 
course  of  our  simple  fortunes,  and  sending  our  warmest 
pledges  of  love  and  remembrance  to  those  who  there  are  so 
eagerly  watching  our  progress.  And  thou,  old  friend,  art  a 
sharer  of  our  secrets.  At  each  returning  September,  as  we 
came  back  to  our  studies  full  of  vigor  and  energy,  we  have 
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sought  thee,  jealous  of  others  supplanting  us  in  our  affection 
for  thee. 

Our  neighbors  have  changed.  Some  have  already  begun 
the  great  battle  of  life  for  which  they  here  prepared;  others 
have  fallen  fainting  by  the  wayside,  some  in  the  middle, 
others  at  the  beginning  of  the  rugged  way;  we  have  not  yet 
parted  company.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  all  sides  of  us  have  any  such  affection  for  their  bet¬ 
ter  painted  and  more  seemly  desks.  When  I  think  of  thee 
hereafter,  old  friend,  I  cannot  forget  the  light  haired  youth 
who,  occupying  the  seat  in  front  of  us,  would  delight  to  rest 
his  aching  head  upon  thy  edge,  and  fall  into  a  gentle  slum¬ 
ber,  where  the  heart-breaking  difficulties  of  his  tasks  would 
annoy  him  no  more. 

The  joys,  yea,  even  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the 
scenes  of  college  shall  fade  from  our  memory;  the  pleasure 
that  we  take  in  the  sports  of  the  campus  virilis,  and  our  well¬ 
loved  walks,  will  be  forgotten,  but  I  promise  thee  a  lasting 
place  in  my  grateful  memory.  Just  as  thou  art  to-night, 
while  I  write,  stocked  with  books  that  contain  the  treasures 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  the  mellow  gas  light  falling 
kindly  over  thee,  my  friends  busily  at  work  on  all  sides  of 
thee,  shall  I  ever  remember  thee  while  to  me  memory  re¬ 
mains.  M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


on  a  Jro.sted  ^inflow  gan*. 

What  strange,  fantastic  forms  are  here 
By  winter’s  hand  displayed  ! 

A  thousand  fairy  scenes  appear, 

To  fancy’s  eye  portrayed. 

Yet,  while  I  gaze,  the  morning  sun 
Darts  forth  his  piercing  ray; 

The  crystal  forms  in  streamlets  run, 

And  mingling  melt  away. 

How  like  the  visionary  schemes 
We  frame  when  life  is  new  ! 

How  like  to  this  our  youthful  dreams — 

As  light,  as  transient  too  ! 

Experience,  like  the  beam  of  morn, 

Dissolves  the  projects  vain; 

And  fleet  the  plans  of  folly  born, 

As  melts  the  frozen  pane. 

G.  Q. 


MARCH:  A  STUDY. 

“  Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month  !  in  praise  of  thee  ; 

Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 

Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring  ; 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear’st  the  gentle  name  of  spring.” 

There  is  in  words  a  power  we  little  dream  of.  Sometimes 
by  one  word  a  whole  scene  or  incident  is  brought  before  the 
mind,  by  another  some  great  truth  is  disclosed,  by  another 
some  deep  hidden  feeling  of  the  heart  is  laid  bare. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  poet  manifests  his  greatest  force. 
Penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  a  scene  he  seizes  hold  of 
its  life-giving  quality  and  expresses  it  in  a  living  word. 
Milton  made  one  of  his  grandest  strokes  when  he  compared 
Satan  to  the  “Sun  shorn  of  its  beams,”  and  called  him  the 
“excess  of  glory  obscured.”  And  in  this  way  words  have 
often  a  lasting  historical  value. 

In  one  of  many  instances  of  this  fact,  the  Greeks  express¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  man  by  Anthropos ,  composed  of  three  words, 
turn ,  gaze  and  upzvards ,  not  only  describe  him  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  animals,  but  also  hint  that  all  his  aims 
and  aspirations  should  tend  upwards  ;  as  Ovid  has  rendered 
the  word  in  his  two  memorable  lines  : 

“  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  coelumque  tueri, 

Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.” 

Among  the  words  in  our  own  language  which  contain  such 


a  wealth  of  meaning,  let  us  take  that  which  heads  this  paper, 
suggested  as  it  is  by  the  month  we  are  passing  through  and 
to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

March  was  called  Martius  among  the  Romans,  from  the 
god  Mars.  Mars  was  the  god  of  battle,  and  there  is  the 
greatest  resemblance  between  battle  and  our  month  of 
March,  the  one  fierce,  impetuous,  the  other  wild,  blustering. 

“  The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies  ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies  ” 

Our  English  word  “  March  ”  may  be  said  to  mean  going 
forward  in  ordered  array.  Thus  the  month  of  March  is  the 
forerunner  of  spring,  when  nature  is  born  again  and  begins 
to  move  forward  and  display  once  more  ail  the  glory  of  the 
flowers  and  the  trees  and  the  meadows. 

“  The  hazel-blooms,  in  threads  of  crimson  hue, 

Peep  through  the  swelling  buds,  foretelling  Spring 
Ere  yet  a  white-thorn  leaf  appears  in  view, 

Or  March  finds  throstles  pleased  enough  to  sing.” 

This  month  with  the  Romans  was  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
New  Year’s  day  instead  of  being  the  first  of  January  was 
the  first  of  March.  The  Church  still  counts  March  as  the 
first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  In  it  occurs  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  commemorating  the  visit  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Saviour.  All  the  feasts  of  the  year  begin  from  this 
of  the  Incarnation. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  great 
event  and  that  of  our  Lord’s  death,  in  that  they  both 
occurred  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  and  on  a  Friday. 
Besides,  an  old  tradition  among  the  Hebrew  people  tells 
that  the  day  on  which  Adam  sinned  corresponds  to  our  25th 
of  March,  which  then  fell  on  a  Friday.  So  that  the  three 
greatest  events  in  the  world’s  history  happened  in  the 
month  of  March. 

The  Anglo  Saxons  used  to  call  March  Hlyd  Monath ,  loud 
or  stormy  month.  Among  them  was  the  old  saying  :  “  a 
bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king’s  ransom  ”;  because  a 
windy,  dusty  March  omened  well  for  the  crops.  It  was  a 
common  belief,  too,  among  these  people,  that  March  bor¬ 
rowed  three  days  from  April,  which  were  called  “  borrowing” 
or  “  borrowed  ”  days  ;  especially  if  these  three  days  were 
windy,  because  then  March  was  said  to  extend  its  power 
longer.  Of  these  days  the  saying  was  : 

“  The  first,  it  sail  be  wind  and  weet  ; 

The  next  it  sail  be  snaw  and  sleet  ; 

The  third,  it  sail  be  sic  a  freeze, 

Sail  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees  ! 

But  especially  memorable  is  March  for  the  feast  day  that 
happens  in  it  of  St.  Patrick,  from  whose  time  dates  all  that 
grand  faith  and  glory  and  power  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
seems  to  have  been  decreed  that  many  a  great  event  of  the 
last  ten  centuries  should  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
without  the  intervention  of  the  strong  Irish.  Whether  it 
was  to  settle  countries,  or  fight  battles,  or  defend  their  relig¬ 
ion,  the  Irish  were  always  in  the  advance.  The  march  ot 
religion  and  civilization  in  many  an  instance  was  due  to  the 
Irish,  and  of  the  true  Irish  St.  Patrick  was  the  father. 

In  March,  too,  is  celebrated  the  day  of  St.  David,  the 
patron  of  the  Welsh  Of  this  great  man  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  the  family  to 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  belonged,  was  said  to  have  had 
during  his  infancy  the  company  of  an  angel.  To  him  the 
Welsh  ascribe  all  their  prosperity,  and  in  him  they  place  all 
their  faith  The  march  of  the  Welsh,  then,  begins  with  St. 
David. 

What  a  wealth  of  suggestions  this  word  March  contains  ! 
All  these  great  facts  tell  us,  too,  that  the  month  of  March  i£ 
the  great  month  of  the  year.  It  is  the  month  of  bloom 
and  rosy  freshness  of  health  ;  the  wild  winds  drive  away 
the  dull  muiky  clouds  of  February  to  make  way  for  the  full 
splendor  of  the  sun.  The  brightness  and  the  pure  air  that 
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then  fill  the  land  bury  the  fevers  and  their  deadly  cohort. 
The  earth  is  made  happy,  and  the  birds  begin  to  look  for 
the  straws  to  build  their  nests.  All  nature  awakens  from 
the  long  winter  sleep.  J.  F.  Corbett,  '87. 


(Eavtlt’g  imunmvate. 

When  turning  back  the  leaves,  worm-worn  and  old, 

Of  musty  tomes  where  earth’s  strange  tale  is  told, 

A  chapter  there  we  read  of  by-past  days, 

So  far-away  and  dim  they  seem  a  maze 

Where  History’s  Muse  and  Fable’s  painted  brood 

Have  met  together  and  forgot  their  feud. 

Then  lived  famed  Ctesar,  Pompey — he  the  Great — 

And  Crassus,  smiled  at  by  a  golden  fate. 

To  these,  we  read,  the  world,  stern-souled  and  proud, 

Its  haughty  neck  in  low  submission  bowed  ; 

For,  mortal  men,  they  ruled  Immortal  Rome 

When  Rome  claimed  sway  o’er  all  ’neath  heaven’s  dome. 

But  those  it  thought  to  bless,  Ambition  crazed. 

We  turn  the  pages  and  read  on,  amazed, 

IIow  Cresar  could  no  greater  brook  than  he  ; 

While  Pompey  willed  his  equal  must  not  be. 

And  straightway  swords  were  crossed,  Pharsalia  won, 

And  fickle  Fortune  turned  from  one  spoilt  son 
To  lavish  dire  caresses  on  his  mate, 

Who — learn  the  bitter  irony  of  Fate  !  — 

Stabbed  by  a  favored  one,  “e’en  at  the  base 
Of  Pompey ’s  statue,”  gave  up  life’s  short  race. 

E’en  as  this  famed  Triumvirate  of  old 
O’er  all  the  enslaved  world  did  empire  hold, 

Another,  greater  far,  now  sways  supreme 
O’er  all  lit  by  the  sun’s  crea'ed  beam. 

Nor  shall  their  empery  ever  know  an  end 
Until  the  Maker-God  fore’er  shall  rend 
The  clinging  worlds  and  firmaments  in  twain, 

A  Mysian  booty  to  their  foretold  bane, 

Who  at  Creation’s  dawn  were  given  their  birth, 

And  Time  and  Change  and  Death  are  called,  on  earth. 

Old  Time,  the  Crassus  of  these  mighty  Three, 

Grows  ever  richer  as  the  ages  flee. 

Yet  spurns  he  paltry  wealth,  and  hurrying  drives 
The  fleeting,  flitting  years  which  make  our  lives. 

Like  phantoms  gliding  by,  the  hours  recede, 

While  Memory,  weeping  that  they  give  not  heed, 

Calls  ever  on  the  Past,  yet  fails  to  seize 
The  fruitful  Present  who  holds  fast  the  keys 
Which  ope  the  Future’s  stores  of  nameless  wealth. 

But  Change  rules  even  Time  ;  by  silent  stealth 
He  comes  unseen,  and,  with  corroding  hand, 

Marks  all  created  things  ;  nor  aught  too  grand, 

Too  lowly  for  his  blight.  The  fallen  leaf 
That  shrivels  in  the  sun  ;  the  coral  reef 
That  slowly  wastes  deep  in  the  ocean’s  breast  ; 

The  stolid  pyramid  whose  crumbling  crest 
Has  borne  the  burden  of  uncounted  years  ; 

The  loftiest  Alp  which,  haughty,  monstrous,  rears 
Its  white-capped  peak  beneath  a  changing  sky  ; 

The  lordly  sun,  ’mid  light  enthroned  on  Irgh, 

Who  rules  the  planets  that  bound  boundless  space, 

All  own  the  sway  of  Change,  and  dread  his  pace. 

Great,  then,  this  Pompey,  Change  ;  but  mightier  still 
Grim  Death,  the  Caesar  at  whose  cruel  will 
E’en  Change  must  fall,  and,  headless  on  the  shore 
Of  vast  Eternity,  be  Great  no  more. 

When  Change,  like  Pompey,  petted  child  of  Fame, 

Shall  “stand  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name,” 

Death,  heartless  master,  with  relentless  hand, 

O’er  all  things  save  the  soul  shall  wield  command, 

The  Sole  Dictator,  till  the  Ides  are  come 
When,  at  the  Angel’s  trump,  the  growing  hum 
That  mirks  a  world  to  final  judgment  called 
Shall  tell  that  Chaos  blind  has  Death  enthralled  ; 

That,  as  of  old  when  mighty  Caesar  fell, 

So  Death  has  heard  his  all  too  fatal  knell 
Beneath  that  mighty  monument  to  Change, 

The  Judgment,  called  disorder  to  arrange. 

C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


THE  DAY  OF  PHILIPPI. 

When  the  last  scattered  remnants  of  Pompey’s  friends 
had  been  utterly  defeated  by  Caesar  in  the  battle  of  Munda, 
and  the  conqueror,  by  his  exalted  clemency  and  wise  legis¬ 


lation,  had  once  more  restored  peace  and  security  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  then  at  last  men  thought  that  they  had 
seen  the  end  of  the  destructive  civil  wars,  and  that  the  tran¬ 
quility  which  they  now  enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent. 

And  their  hopes  were  seemingly  well  founded  ;  for,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  Caius  Caesar 
had  only  reached  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  in  the  course  of 
nature  might  expect  long  years  yet  to  live.  Then,  too,  the 
great  and  beneficial  public  works  to  which  he  immediately 
turned  his  attention,  the  numerous  victories  gained  by  his 
arms  over  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  his  prompt 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  all  conspired  to 
promote  the  belief  that  a  much  needed  period  of  repose  was 
at  hand. 

The  people  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  shameful  fact 
that  they  were  no  longei  free  citizens  of  a  free  republic  ; 
their  energies  and  resources  had  been  so  wasted  away  by 
continual  strife  that  rest  in  any  way  was  most  welcome. 
And  as  time  went  on,  and  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
new  state  of  affairs,  they  looked  back  almost  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  at  the  days  of  the  old  republic  ;  and  they  even 
began  to  regard  with  a  certain  degree  of  affection  the  very 
man  who  had  taken  away  their  liberty. 

Hence  it  was  that  they  were  so  startled  and  shocked 
when  the  news  of  Caesar’s  assassination  ran  through  the 
city,  rudely  waking  them  from  their  pleasant  dream.  In 
other  times,  true,  they  would  have  hailed  Brutus  and  Cassini 
as  the  liberators  of  their  country  ;  but  now  the  love  of 
liberty  was  lost  in  the  love  of  repose  and  regard  for  princi¬ 
ple  in  admiration  of  the  slain  hero. 

The  adverse  reception  they  accordingly  met  with,  naturally 
disconcerted  the  conspirators  ;  and  for  the  time  they  seemed 
unable  to  devise  any  means  to  ensure  their  safety.  When, 
however,  their  dismay  had  somewhat  abated,  they  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  raise  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  oppose 
Antony  and  the  young  Octavius,  the  nephew  of  the  dictator, 
who  were  marching  on  Rome  at  the  head  of  Caesar’s  veteran 
legions.  The  leadership  of  the  proposed  army  was  given 
by  general  consent  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  both  as  being  the 
foremost  in  the  conspiracy  and  the  best  fitted  to  command. 

But  the  people  did  not  respond  to  their  appeals.  Foiled 
in  their  attempt,  Brutus  and  Cassius  set  out  for  Greece, 
where  they  collected  a  large  army,  partly  composed  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  partly  of  mercenaries.  During  the  short  breathing- 
spell  which  Octavius  and  Antony  allowed  them  after  the 
occupation  of  Rome,  they  spent  their  time  in  oppressing 
and  maltreating  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  quartered. 

This  impolitic  conduct  on  the  part  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
naturally  gave  Antony  and  Octavius  the  greatest  pleasure. 

In  b.  c.  42,  they  crossed  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  their 
legions,  intending  to  crush  the  forces  of  the  conspirators 
in  one  decisive  campaign.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  then 
in  Asia  Minor,  engaged  in  plundering  Rhodes  and  the 
neighboring  cities.  They  were  so  engrossed  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  that  they  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  the  enemy  till 
it  had  marched  through  Macedonia  and  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  Thrace.  Now,  however,  they  roused  themselves, 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  advanced  to  meet  the  opposing 
forces. 

The  two  armies  pitched  their  camps  within  sight  of  each 
other  between  the  cities  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi.  And 
now,  if  the  conspirators  had  acted  with  judgment,  the  repub¬ 
lic  would  not  have  received  its  death-blow  at  Philippi.  For 
it  was  late  in  the  autumn  and  the  forces  of  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  in  want  of  provisions,  and  had,  moreover,  no 
communication  with  the  sea  ;  hence  it  was  to  their  interest 
to  engage  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  position  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  was  excellent  ;  so  that,  if  they  had  remained  where 
they  were,  the  forces  of  Octavius  and  Antony  would  have 
been  obliged  to  retreat  or  disperse. 

But  the  temerity  of  one  man  lost  to  them  the  victory 
already  more  than  half  gained.  The  republican  leaders  had 
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considered  how  they  should  carry  on  the  campaign  and 
where  they  would  make  their  stand.  Cassius,  with  better 
judgment,  was  in  favor  of  delaying  and  making  a  stand  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Hellespont  ;  but  Brutus  was  dis¬ 
gusted  and  weary  with  waiting  and  would  brook  no  further 
delay.  At  the  very  last,  when  the  republicans  were  chal¬ 
lenged  to  make  an  attack,  Cassius  wished  to  retreat  into 
Asia  ;  but  Brutus  had  staked  his  all  on  the  issue  of  the 
fight  and  insisted  on  giving  battle. 

He  was  stationed  on  the  right  wing  with  the  larger  part 
of  the  republican  forces  opposite  to  Octavius.  He  had  dis¬ 
tributed  large  sums  of  money  among  his  soldiers  and  they 
were  eager  for  the  fray,  knowing  that,  if  they  conquered, 
the  whole  Roman  Empire  would  be  theirs. 

No  sooner  was  the  word  of  command  given  than  they 
rushed  headlong  on  the  legions  of  Octavius  which  soon  gave 
way,  bearing  along  with  them  their  leader  who  had  just 
risen  from  his  sick  bed.  They  stormed  the  enemy’s  camp 
and  destroyed  three  legions. 

But  Cassius  on  the  left  wing  of  the  conspirators  had  sus¬ 
tained  almost  as  great  a  check  as  Octavius.  His  move¬ 
ments  had  been  slow  and  his  troops  had  fled  at  the  first 
onset.  He  himself,  being  defective  in  eyesight,  mistook  the 
scouts  sent  after  him  by  Brutus  for  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy’s  horses  ;  and  when  they  saluted  and  embraced  one 
of  his  officers,  he  thought  they  had  seized  and  massacred 
him.  He  was  convinced  that  the  battle  was  lost,  that  the 
cause  was  desperate.  He  reproached  himself  for  having 
lived  too  long,  retired  into  a  tent  and  ordered  his  freedman 
Pindarus  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  His  head  was  afterwards 
found  severed  from  his  body. 

Brutus  was  unable  to  collect  his  legions,  scattered  as  they 
were  in  pursuit  and  plunder,  and  bring  them  to  the  assistance 
of  his  left.  His  loss  had  been  much  less  than  that  of  Octa¬ 
vius  and  the  division  of  Cassius  had  not  suffered  any  serious 
damage.  But  the  suicide  of  Cassius  struck  dismay  into  the 
army  and  even  dispirited  Brutus.  Cassius  had  controlled 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  soldiers  by  his  rigorous  discipline 
and  martial  bearing  ;  but  the  mild  student  who  now 
remained  to  lead  them,  had  little  influence  over  their  pas¬ 
sions.  Day  after  day  frequent  desertions  thinned  his  ranks, 
nor  could  he  in  any  way  firmly  attach  his  soldiers  to  him¬ 
self. 

On  the  other  hand  the  enemy  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
battle  and  were  threatened  with  famine  and  sickness  ;  so 
that  they  would  soon  have  been  obliged  to  retire  or  dis¬ 
perse.  But  the  murmurs  of  his  troops  compelled  Brutus  to 
lead  forth  his  army  once  more,  now  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  make  this  engagement  decisive. 

1  he  second  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought  on  the  same 
ground  after  an  interval  of  twenty  days.  For  hours  the  vic¬ 
tory  hung  in  the  balance,  so  evenly  matched  were  the  two 
armies.  But  at  last  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  republicans 
began  to  waver  and  slowly  give  way  ;  the  second  and  third 
were  borne  back  by  the  pressure  of  the  first  upon  them 
and  soon  the  whole  army  turned  and  fled  in  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion.  Brutus,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  together  a 
force  of  four  legions  with  which  he  gained  a  secure  position 
in  the  hills  back  of  the  camp. 

The  enemy,  however,  surrounded  the  camp  into  which 
the  fugitives  had  poured  in  confusion,  and  prevented  Bru¬ 
tus  from  coming  to  its  assistance. 

The  next  day  Brutus  would  have  tried  to  break  through 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers  and  reach  the  camp  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  refused  to  put  on  their 
armor.  They  told  their  General  that  they  had  fought 
enough  and  did  not  wish  to  destroy  their  hope  of  quarter 
by  making  any  further  resistance.  “Every  hope  was  fled  ; 
the  hope  of  victory,  the  hope  of  liberty,  even  the  last  hope 
of  dying  gloriously  in  battle.” 

Taking  with  him  a  few  attendants,  Brutus  retired  to  a 


secreted  place  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  to  gain  a  few 
hours  of  rest.  Plere  he  bitterly  lamented  the  death  of  his 
friends  and  called  upon  the  gods  to  send  down  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  Then,  turning  to  his 
companions,  he  begged  that  some  one  of  them  would  kill 
him.  As  the  night  c3me  on,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  retreat  farther,  he  sprang  up  in  despair,  exclaiming,  “We 
must  indeed  flee  but  it  shall  be  with  our  hands.”  Then  he 
fell  upon  the  point  of  his  sword  and  expired.  Several  of 
his  officers  followed  his  example.  His  body,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Antony  it  is  said,  was  wrapped  in  purple  and  sent 
to  his  mother  Servilia  for  burial. 

The  suicide  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  republicans  did 
much  more  to  break  up  the  party  than  the  defeat  of  Philippi. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle  had  not  been  so  great;  but  the 
soldiers  would  no  longer  support  a  cause  which  even  its 
own  leaders  had  given  up  as  hopeless.  Most  of  them, 
together  with  their  officers,  deserted  to  the  other  side. 
Seme,  however,  joined  the  fleets  of  Murcus  and  Sextus 
Pompey  who  still  maintained  their  ground  in  the  west. 

These  armaments  gave  considerable  trouble  to  Antony 
and  Octavius  for  about  seven  years,  but  were  finally  over¬ 
come  by  the  fleet  which  Octavius  fitted  out  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Agrippa.  So  that  in  B.  c.  35,  the 
whole  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  hands  of  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  Roman  Republic  was  dead  ;  those  who  had 
loved  it  and  fought  for  it  were  no  more  ;  and  the  once 
haughty  Roman  people  bowed  down  before  Antony  and 
Octavius  like  slaves  cringing  before  their  master. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88, 


fiorar*. 

Od.  Bk.  I,  28. 

Boy,  the  Persian  pomp  I  hate; 

I  will  not  have  my  temples  crowned 
In  petty,  ostentatious  state, 

With  chaplets  with  philyra  bound. 

Seek  not  the  place  where  roses  blow. 

Unto  the  myrtle  wreath  impart 
No  bootless  work,  nor  empty  show, 

Of  cunning  skill  or  idle  art; 

For  while  beneath  the  mantling  vine 
Our  goblets  to  the  dregs  we  drain, 

For  you  or  me  you  could  not  twine 
A  fitter  wreath  than  myrtle  plain. 

K.  I.  L. 


JUG. 

Jug  !  The  word  is  laden  with  solemnity.  It  has  been 
steeped  in  awe  and  dried  by  the  fire  of  patience.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  liquids  like  the  word  “  holiday  ”  which  glides 
from  the  tongue  even  as  the  unwary  pedestrian  glides  from 
a  banana-peel  on  a  side-walk.  It  sticks  in  the  throat  as  if 
it  feared  the  light  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  word  “jug.” 
But  is  there  nothing  in  this  small  substantive  but  sound  and 
articulation  ?  How  simple  you  are  to  harbor  such  a  thought, 
how  simple  to  think  that  a  mere  sound  with  nothing  behind 
it  could  make  a  college  boy  shiver  and  shake  and  grow  sad. 
The  word  without  doubt  has  something  weird  and  even 
poetic  in  it,  but  the  thing  which  it  stands  for  has  the  weird¬ 
ness  without  the  poetry.  No,  the  Muses  do  not  linger  long 
in  the  jug-room.  They  flit  across  it  and  shed  a  tear  in 
their  flight  and  then  they  are  gone. 

Now  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  no  one  heretofore  has 
approached,  either  historically  or  otherwise,  this  important 
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subject.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  waiting  for  its  timely  death 
and  then  they  will  burst  forth  into  funeral  orations  and 
post-mortem  poetry.  But  I  consider  this  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  cowardly,  and  so  I  have  proposed  to  attack  the 
subject  bravely,  with  no  other  weapon,  however,  than  my 
pen,  and  to  be  as  civil  as  my  feelings  will  permit.  The 
word  “jug,”  as  all  philologists  know,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  “  jugum,”  yoke.  In  the  beginning  the  word  was 
pronounced  jug  ’em,  but  afterwards,  by  reason  of  frequent 
repetition,  it  dwindled  down  to  jug.  Among  Latin  writers, 
the  words  “bijugus”  and  “quadrijugus”  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  “  quadri¬ 
jugus”  is  unknown,  but  to  my  mind  it  means  a  jug  of 
four  hours  or  it  means  nothing.  To  prove  that  the  Jug- 
institution  was  known  to  the  Romans,  I  could  instance  a 
host  of  words  in  which  this  little  particle  enters  as  a  com¬ 
pound. 

Take  one  from  a  hundred,  the  word  “jugulo,”  to  throttle. 
This  word  came  to  mean  “throttle”  from  the  fact  that  jugging 
is  a  sort  of  metaphorical  choking.  Compounds  of  the  root 
jug —  literally  bespangle  every  page  of  Cicero’s  orations.  I 
might  interpret  this  fact  very  unfavorably  for  the  time- 
honored  institution,  but  I  think  that  in  matters  of  research, 
the  feelings  should  be  kept  in  the  background.  From  what 
I  have  said  two  evident  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  ist, 
that  jug  is  old  ;  2d,  that  it  dies  hard,  and  I  might  add  by 
way  of  corolary  :  What  so  many  generations  of  boys  before 
us  have  endured,  we  can  endure.  And  since  we  gain  noth¬ 
ing  by  maligning  it  (for  it  is  immortal),  let  us  come  to  think 
of  it  in  a  kindlier  way.  Let  us  get  so  attached  to  it  that  it 
will  be  no  longer  a  punishment,  but  a  pleasure — and  then 
wait  for  developments.  One  That  Knows. 


0  UR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  M onthly : 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  long  wished  to  write  you  a  letter,  but 
I  always  thought  that  you  would  not  receive  one  from  a  boy 
as  small  as  I  am  ;  but  I  am  going  to  try.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  our  Division.  We  little  boys  are  going  to 
form  the  drum  corps  for  our  St.  John’s  cadets.  I  am  going 
to  play  a  fife.  On  one  day  last  week  I  had  to  go  down  to 
St.  John’s  Hall  to  practice,  and  blow  out  all  the  wind  I  had 
in  me.  The  drummers  are  strong  for  their  age,  and  the 
noise  they  make  is  enough  to  bring  a  dead  man  to  life  again. 
You  will  hear  them  some  day.  The  drums  are,  I  think,  the 
finest  in  this  wide  world.  They  are  as  pretty  as  you  want 
to  see,  and  they  have  a  very  nice  sound.  Around  the  sides 
are  silver  bands,  with  gold  screws.  There  are  no  cords  to 
tighten  them,  but  there  are  gold  screws,  with  a  golden  key. 

The  election  of  billiard-room  officers  took  place  about 
three  weeks  ago.  The  boys  had  made  up  two  sets  of  names, 
one  called  the  Tammany  and  the  other  the  Pro  Bono  Pub¬ 
lico  ticket.  The  Tammany  ticket  was  beaten;  the  Pro  Bono 
Publico  ticket  was  elected.  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  because 
I  voted  for  this  ticket. 

An  explosion  occurred  at  the  new  aqueduct  a  short  time 
ago.  It  was  the  biggest  and  broadest  scare  that  I  ever  had 
in  my  life,  and  I  don’t  think  I  can  again  have  such  a  broad 
(I  meant  to  say),  such  a  big  scare.  It  was  in  the  night, 
about  half-past  one,  that  it  happened.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
right  time,  because  I  was  too  much  scared  to  look.  I  was 
as  much  frightened  as  a  rat  is  when  it  is  caught  in  a  trap. 
I  trembled  all  over,  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  out 
of  it. 

Nearly  all  the  boys  thought  of  home,  and  mother  and 
father.  I  myself  thought  of  home  and  my  mother  and  father 
and  little  sisters,  and  how  they  would  feel  if  they  had  heard 


it.  Some  boys  were  very  much  excited.  Some  jumped  out 
of  their  beds,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  One  said, 
“  Lord  have  mercy  on  us.”  Another  little  fellow  said,  “  I 
want  to  go  to  the  temple  ;  let  me  go,  please.”  Every  boy 
who  was  not  too  much  frightened  said  something  or  other; 
I  said  something  myself,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  tell. 
Another  boy  thought  two  trains  ran  into  each  other  and 
were  smashed.  Well!  there  were  many  thoughts,  but  I  can¬ 
not  tell  all,  because  I  cannot  remember  them.  At  first  I 
thought  that  a  cannon  ball  went  through  the  house  ;  then  I 
thought  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  world,  there  was  so  much 
tuss.  I  was  mistaken  in  both  of  these  thoughts,  and  when 
I  was  convinced  that  I  was  wrong  I  lay  down  on  my  soft 
pillow,  and  slept  and  snored  at  my  ease. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday  we  were  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  order  to  go  to  the  First  Division  study  hall  to  an 
entertainment.  It  was  a  magic  lantern  show.  The  first 
picture  was  that  of  our  dear  flag,  with  its  stars  and  stripes, 
and  the  second  was  that  of  our  noble  General  Washington, 
who  carried  it,  and  who  won  the  honor  and  fame  of  all  to 
this  day,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  generations 
hereafter.  The  next  picture  was  that  of  his  devoted  little 
wife.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  pictures  as  they  were  shown, 
because  there  were  so  many  that  I  could  not  tell  you  all  in 
a  long  while.  If  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  little 
letter  in  your  paper,  I  will  write  again  and  again,  until  I 
have  no  more  to  write.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  Jaeger,  Third  Latin  Grammar . 


Mr.  Editor: 

We  have  been  subjected  to  some  annoyance  of  late  from 
your  “printer’s  devil.”  He  comes  over  to  our  Division  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  our 
private  affairs,  and  giving  to  the  world  matters  which  should 
not  go  beyond  our  family  circle.  In  order  to  debar  him  or 
any  other  fallen  spirit  from  seeking  too  curiously  to  find  out 
what  must  be  known  only  to  ourselves,  we  have  determined 
to  write  to  you  personally,  and  deliver  unto  your  editorial 
ear  such  things  as  we  may  with  propriety  disclose.  Before 
speaking  of  ourselves,  we  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  late  entertainment,  in  which  some  of  you  newspaper  men 
took  part.  About  the  only  thing  which  we  could  grasp  was 
that  tirade  against  the  extravagance  of  the  press.  We 
smiled,  and  we  wondered  that  you  newspaper  men  did  not 
smile  too. 

Our  billiard  tournament  went  off  very  pleasantly.  Much 
excitement  was  shown  in  the  closing  games.  At  the  award¬ 
ing  of  prizes  the  victors  were  honored  with  a  genuine  ova¬ 
tion.  The  audience  went  so  far  as  to  embrace  M.  Lennon, 
the  winner  in  3d  section,  in  which  tender  demonstrations 
Mike’s  stiff  hat  was  metamorphosed. 

The  members  of  the  Tyro  Base-Ball  nine  are  in  training. 
We  intend  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  First  Division  second 
nine,  and  to  encourage  them  to  accept  we  hereby  offer  them 
fifteen  runs.  We  were  on  the  point  of  challenging  the  In- 
vincibles,  when  we  heard  in  confidence  that  their  nine  was 
in  poor  condition.  While  speaking  of  Second  Division,  we 
take  occasion  to  enter  our  protest  against  their  conduct 
some  weeks  back,  in  attacking  us  with  hard  missiles  made 
of  snow.  We  would  not  object  if  they  aimed  at  us,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  danger  ;  but  as  often  as  they  aimed  at  an 
object  twenty  yards  away,  they  were  sure  to  hit  one  of  us. 

And  now,  dear  Mr,  Editor,  if  you  wish  to  know  anything 
more  come  over  yourself,  and  don’t  come  around  the  pump 
way,  as  if  you  were  thirsty.  We  take  an  interest  in  your 
paper,  Mr.  Editor.  We  wish,  to  use  your  own  words,  “  to 
do  away  with  the  pollution  of  the  press.” 

Third  Division 
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SANCTUM. 

It  has  been  rumored  about,  and  somewhat  discussed,  that 
there  would  be  this  year  an  Easter  vacation  granted.  We 
are  warranted  in  saying  the  rumor  has  no  foundation. 

*  *  -* 

Complaints  have  again  been  sent  us  to  the  effect  that  for 
several  issues  The  Monthly  has  failed  to  appear.  The 
repetition  of  this  same  old  story  is  very  annoying  to  us, 
especially  since  we  try  to  be  so  very  careful  in  sending  out 
the  papers.  We  can  assure  our  friends  that  the  fault  is  not 
ours,  but  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Uncle  Sam’s  servants. 
It  will  always  please  us  to  know  when  The  Monthly  does 
not  reach  its  subscribers  ;  and  if  informed  of  the  fact,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  another  copy. 

*  *  * 

It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  nominees  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  on  First  Division,  that  they  were  all  unanimously  cho¬ 
sen,  without  any  opposition.  We  must  congratulate  them, 
and  the  Division  on  having  them  as  officers.  We  trust  that 
the  several  departments  under  their  charge  will  be  strictly 
cared  for,  and  that  the  whole  Division  will  help  them.  The 
accommodations  of  First  Division  are  undoubtedly  every¬ 
thing  to  be  wished  for,  especially  the  Reading  and  Billiard 
Rooms;  but  to  keep  them  in  good,  presentable  order,  re¬ 
quires  some  attention  and  care,  not  from  a  few  only,  but 
from  all. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  the  Convention  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again  exhorting 
our  athktes  to  put  themselves  into  proper  training  in  order 
to  see  what  showing  we  will  be  able  to  make  on  the  29th  of 
May.  Certainly  if  we  are  not  represented  it  is  neither 
on  account  of  a  want  of  the  facilities  for  training  nor  of 


proper  instruction  in  calisthen’cs.  The  faculty  has  gener¬ 
ously  provided  both  of  these  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  students  take  interest  in  a  branch  of  training  and 
development  not  by  any  means  the  least  important  that  is  to 
be  had  within  college  walls. 

*  -*  -* 

One  thing  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the  Sanctum  to 
the  Library  is,  that  The  Monthly  obtains  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  number  of  books  read  during 
the  term.  But  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  last  few  months 
is  anything  but  encouraging. 

It  would  not  surprise  many,  we  suppose,  to  say  that  fiction 
books  are  far  more  extensively  handled  than  any  other 
kind.  Travels,  of  which  the  Library  contains  an  excellent 
assortment,  Biography  and  History,  are  but  rarely  called 
for. 

Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  hint  that  the  reading  of  novels 
must  be  entirely  proscribed.  An  eminent  writer  has  said  : 
“  It  profits  much  to  read  a  good  novel  occasionally,  but  it 
should  be  good,  pure  in  tone,  right-minded  in  principle,  and 
especially  in  religion;  and  it  should  be  written  in  a  correct 
style.  And  this  kind  should  be  read  only  occasionally.” 
How  many  persons  do  we  not  know  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  real  slaves  of  novel  reading  ?  The  same  writer  con¬ 
tinues  :  “  Much  novel  reading  begets  passive  reading,  and 
passive  reading  weakens  the  energy  or  the  mind.”  And 
when  this  is  the  case,  how  can  a  student  devote  himself  pro¬ 
perly  to  his  studies  ?  Another  writer  adds:  “Novel  read¬ 
ing  is  a  process  which  wastes  time,  and,  what  is  worse, 
wastes  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  and  the  living  soul.” 

All  reading  should  be  done  for  instruction,  not  for  mere 
pleasure;  and  hence  those  books  should  be  read  which  will 
convey  the  most  instruction.  What  books  these  are  should 
be  learned  from  our  elders,  here  at  college  from  our  Profes¬ 
sors.  We  sincerely  trust  that  some  improvement  will  be 
made  in  the  matter  of  reading  during  the  present  term. 


WASHING  TON ’  S  BIN  TILDA  Y. 

The  brightness  with  which  the  sun  shone  through  the 
dormitory  windows  on  Washington’s  birthday,  arousing  many 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  late  sleep,  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
patriotic  sons  of  St.  John’s  with  an  ardent  desire  to  celebrate 
duly  the  anniversary. 

The  day,  on  Division,  was  opened  by  the  solemn  hoisting 
of  the  emblem  of  freedom  upon  the  college  campus  and 
under  its  auspices  the  day  was  happily  concluded  The 
lovers  of  skating  spent  the  forenoon  upon  the  ice  and  so 
pleased  were  they  with  the  sport  that  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  was  all  that  kept  them  at  home  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  dinner  all  showed  their  patriotism  and  appreciation 
of  the  spread  by  their  strenuous  endeavors  to  make  up  for 
the  many  meals  their  forefathers  had  lost  in  their  hardy 
struggle  for  independence. 

Dinner  was  hardly  over  when  began  the  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  patriotism.  Owing  to  the  pervading  military 
spirit  of  the  time  quite  a  primitive  company  was  formed, 
armed  with  sticks,  and  marched  around  the  grounds  to 
music  of  drums  and  cymbals. 

A  short  time  after  the  procession,  the  faculty  and  students 
assembled  for  a  grand  formal  celebration  of  the  day. 

The  play  room  had  been  previously  decorated  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bunting,  and  the  national  stars  and  stripes  ;  and 
a  huge  platform  had  been  erected,  in  the  rear  of  which  was 
placed  the  Division  Piano.  Near  the  platform  was  seated 
the  orators  of  the  day,  together  with  the  committee  of  cel¬ 
ebration.  After  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Halpin,  ’86,  introduced  successively  the  ora- 
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tors,  Messrs.  Holland,  Quinn  and  Wingerter,  who  all  spoke 
in  grand  glowing  language  of  the  great  event  commemora¬ 
ted. 

After  the  orations  came  the  singing  of  the  “Marseillaise,” 
by  Mr.  Elmo  Keyes,  with  a  great  chorus.  The  meeting 
broke  up  amidst  mighty  cheers  for  George  Washington  and 
his  native  land. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  Magic  Lantern  exhibi- 
t:on,  superintended  by  Father  Freeman.  The  views  nearly 
all  related  to  the  great  events  in  our  national  history,  and 
called  forth  much  frequent  patriotic  applause.  A  series  of 
comic  pictures  were  shown  at  the  end.  The  explanations 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Holland,  who  enlivened 
the  occasion  by  frequent  humorous  remarks.  We  all  thank 
Father  Freeman  for  the  very  pleasant  treat  he  afforded  us, 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  perfect  success  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 


CLASS  NOTES. 

Frank  Donnelly,  of  the  Class  of  Second  Latin  Grammar, 
for  his  superior  success  in  the  recent  examination,  has  been 
promoted  to  First  Grammar. 

The  Class  of  Philosophy  will  soon  have  a  disputation  at 
which  the  Faculty  and  the  members  of  the  University  Course 
will  be  present.  Two  of  the  members  have  been  appointed 
to  defend. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  class  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History  since  we  went  to  press  last  were  : 
Paganism  ;  its  principles,  its  persistence,  the  cause  of  its 
persistence,  did  it  perish  and  how  ? 

A  prize  offered  by  Rev.  Father  Rector  in  the  Class  of 
Second  Grammar  for  a  voluntary  examination  on  the  lives  of 
Nepos  was  awarded  to  F.  Donnelly.  Edward  Weir  received 
second  prize  for  the  same  examination. 

The  debate  on  Irish  self-government  has  been  put  off  till 
next  week.  The  first  negative  has  prepared  a  thrilling 
speech.  Those  who  enjoy  his  intimacy  say  that  this  great 
production  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
points  and  that  each  point  has  twenty  subdivisions.  One  of 
Lis  best  friends  has  determined  to  hear  him  through. 

Latin  Belles-Lettres  is  taking  great  interest  in  the  reading 
of  CEdipus  Rex,  and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  They  read  Livy 
at  sight  three  or  four  times  a  week.  For  Latin  Themes 
Cardinal  Newman  is  chiefly  used.  Mr.  Shairp  is  freely 
quoted  in  the  study  of  the  “  Precepts.”  The  Class  in  Eng¬ 
lish  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  Lyric  productions. 

First  Grammar  boys  consider  Greek  memory  lines  a  gen¬ 
uine  treat.  They  hum  the  sweet  sentences  at  all  times, 
even  at  the  dead  hour  of  night.  One  of  the  boys  is  known 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Xenophon,  though  why 
Xenophon  should  seek  him  out  will  always  be  a  mystery; 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  comes  from  Troy,  where  so  many 
Greeks  lie  buried. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  members  of  Classics  intend 
to  do  some  good  reading  during  the  term.  A  catalogue  of 
excellent  books  has  been  placed  in  the  class-room,  from 
which  many  select  all  their  reading  matter.  The  study  of 
the  “  Ancient  Mariner  ”  is  progressing  finely,  giving  pleasure 
alike  to  Professor  and  pupils.  In  Virgil  the  class  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  hero  of  the  /Eneid,  who,  with  his  snip  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  giant  wave,  is  patiently  waiting  his  doom. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  without  sympathy  for  ^Eneas  during 
that  terrible  storm,  which  the  poet  paints  so  vividly. 
The  hour  during  which  the  Classics  Literary  Association 
meets  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  week,  thanks  to 
the  good-will  and  endeavors  of  those  assigned  to  the  debate, 


reading,  etc.  At  the  last  meeting  the  debate  was  :  “  Re¬ 
solved,  that  old  age  is  to  be  deemed  wretched.”  Messrs.  J. 

C.  Kelley  and  J.  Morissee  upheld  the  affirmative,  Messrs. 

D.  Barr  and  C.  Marrin  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
Master  A.  Butler  gave  a  reading.  In  Homer  they  are  read¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  dream  of  Agamemnon.  The  matter  is  so 
interesting  that  Homer  in  Classics  is  rather  a  pleasure  than 
a  burden. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  officers  elected  recently  in  the  Dramatic  Association 
are  :  President,  M.  W.  Holland  ;  Vice-President,  J.  Clare  ; 
Secretary,  W.  F.  Donohue  ;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Meagher  ;  and 
Property  Man,  J.  Blun. 

In  the  St.  John’s  Literary  Society  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  :  V.  P.,  W.  L.  Crowley  ;  Rec.  Sec.,  J.  Ring- 
wood  ;  Treas.,  F.  O'Reilly  ;  Cor.  Sec.,  C.  Callery  ;  Censors, 
F.  Eaton  and  F.  McGrath. 

The  election  of  officers  in  the  Historical  Association 
resulted  as  follows  :  President,  J.  Mallon  ;  Vice-President, 
D.  C.  Watts  ;  Recording  Secretary,  H.  Amy  ;  Treasurer, 
W.  J.  Meagher  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  Cunniff. 

The  usual  semi-annual  elections  in  the  three  Sodalities 
were  held,  and  resulted  as  follows  • 

First  Division — Prefect,!’.  A.  Donovan;  istAss’t,  J.  F. 
Haben  ;  2d  Ass’t,  J.  Clare  ;  Sec.,  W.  Barr  ;  Sacristans, 
J.  Kerrigan  and  A  Amy;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Crowley; 
Lectors,  W.  J.  Meagher  and  C.  A  Simpson. 

Second  Division — Prefect,  T.  Burke  ;  1st  Ass’t,  George 
Warren  ;  2d  Ass’t,  J.  E.  Kelley  ;  Sec.,  J.  Ringwood  ;  Sac¬ 
ristan,  R.  Weir  ;  Lectors,  A.  Butler  and  K.  Fortescue  ; 
Music  Director,  D.  Harrington. 

Third  Division — Prefect,  J.  Slevin;  1st  Ass’t,  E.  McElroy; 
2d  Ass’t,  T.  Cummings  ;  Sec.,  J.  Fogarty  ;  Treas.,  M.  Len¬ 
non  ;  Master  of  Probationers,  J.  Farrell  ;  Sacristan,  H. 
Waldron  ;  Music  Director,  J.  Faye. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 

The  Cadet  Corps  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  drill  tactics.  The  guns  promised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  arrived  and  have  been  stacked  in  the  large  room 
under  the  Refectory.  The  company  practices  in  this  armory 
every  drill  day;  the  ordinary  marching  movements,  though, 
are  performed  in  the  First  Division  Play  Hall.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  Captain,  Henry  Amy,  Jr.;  Sergeants, 
M.  de  Garmendia,  F.  Malloy,  M.  Killelea,  W.  Barr;  Cor¬ 
porals,  A.  Amy,  D.  Barr,  J.  Kelly,  T.  Kelly.  There  are 
forty-five  in  the  company. 

A  set  of  eight  drums  and  eight  fifes  have  been  procured 
to  furnish  the  martial  music,  and  Corporal  Siegfeid,  from 
David's  Island,  has  been  detailed  to  give  instructions  in  fife 
and  drum  music.  It  is  said  that  very  soon  there  will  be  a 
grand  exhibition  drill. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Managers  of  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  meet  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  two  delegates  were  sent  from  St.  John’s,  Messrs.  Win¬ 
gerter,  ’87,  and  Holland,  ’87.  The  convention  was  of  course 
purely  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  was  marked  only  by 
the  rather  unusual  fact  that  the  President  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  chosen  from  a  college  other  than  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Princeton  or  Columbia— the  incumbent  of  that 
office  for  the  coming  year  being  Mr.  Faris,  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  date  decided  upon  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  sports  was  May  29th. 

At  the  late  elections  on  Second  Division,  T  Burke,  J. 
Moris^ee  and  J.  Dunn,  were  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Bil¬ 
liard  Room,  RLeading  Room,  and  Base-Ball  Associations,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  billiard  tournament  is  still  in  progress.  The 
gymnasium,  too,  is  much  frequented.  Second  Division 
promises  to  put  a  strong  nine  of  Invincibles  in  the  field  the 
coming  Spring,  and  its  promise  will  be  realized,  judging  from 
the  number  of  good  players  it  contains.  In  fact,  practice 
has  already  begun.  We  have  not  heard  lately  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Glee  Club.  This  body  ought  to  remember  that  by 
long-existing  custom  they  owe  the  house  several  entertain¬ 
ments. 

The  one  noticeable  feature  about  elections  on  First  Divi¬ 
sion  this  term — and  the  elections,  by  a  much  preferable 
arrangement,  took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  term — 
was  the  absence  of  all  opposition.  There  was  but  a  single 
ticket  in  the  field,  the  “  Pro  Bono  Publico  ”  and  the  “  Oppo¬ 
sition  ”  agreeing  to  the  same  nominees.  This  was  certainly 
an  honor  to  the  gentlemen  elected,  and  an  unequivocal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Division’s  esteem  of  them.  T.  Donovan 
was  made  President  of  the  Reading  Room,  C.  Wingerter  of 
the  Billiard  Room,  and  J.  Corbett  of  the  Base-Ball  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Base-Ball  Committee  fifteen  members 
of  the  Division  were  named  as  candidates  for  the  Rose  Hills. 
These  fifteen  go  through  a  course  of  training  three  nights  in 
a  week  in  the  gymnasium,  for  a  half  hour.  Mr.  Frank  Gid- 
dings,  ’84,  has  very  kindly  consented  to  fill  again  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  pitcher  of  the  nine.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a 
very  strong  nine  will  be  presented  for  the  coming  season. 
It  is  also  announced  that  the  Dramatic  Society,  through  its 
Moderator,  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  has  most  generously  offered 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  suit  tor  first  nine. 

Messrs.  Daly  and  Sexton,  the  celebrated  billiardists,  had 
kindly  consented  to  play  an  exhibition  game  of  billiards  on 
the  23d,  but  Mr.  Sexton  being  detained  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Daly  went  through  a  number  of  very  difficult  shots,  both 
with  his  fingers  and  with  cue.  Afterwards  he  played  a  game 
with  C.  McCusker,  '87.  All  the  house  was  assembled  in  the 
play-hall,  and  by  their  strict  attention  and  frequent  applause 
showed  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  exhibition. 


PERSONALS. 

M.  H.  O’Brien,  ’83,  paid  us  his  first  visit  of  the  year  on 
the  2 2d. 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  and  G.  A.  Leitner,  ’85,  have  paid  us  sev¬ 
eral  very  welcome  visits  lately.  They  are  both  hard  at 
work  studying  medicine. 

Rev.  M.  A  Hallahan,  class  of  ’79,  paid  a  visit  not  long 
since  to  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  looking  strong  and  healthy 
despite  the  arduous  labors  in  which  he  is  zealously  engaged. 

The  whole  country  has  been  loud  in  its  praises  of  Gen. 
W.  S.  Hancock,  who  was  some  weeks  ago  taken  to  his  long 
rest.  He  was  a  true  soldier,  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  sin¬ 
cere  friend,  a  man  of  strong  virtue,  and  honest  principles. 
St.  John’s  had  already  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  great 
man  by  offering  him  last  year  the  honorary  distinction  of 
LL.  D. 

A  telegram  last  week  announced  the  death  of  Bro.  Gil- 
shannen,  at  Georgetown.  Bro.  Matthew  Gilshannen  was 
44  years  old,  21  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
God  as  a  religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  well 
known  by  the  later  generation  of  students  of  St.  John’s,  as 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  “Dispense”  here  for  the  last  14 
years.  In  this  office,  which  affords  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  virtue,  he  gave  evidence  of  an  exquisitely 


nice  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  while  he  never  com¬ 
promised  the  dignity  of  his  vocation.  A  volume  is  spoken 
when  it  is  said  that  he  duly  appreciated  the  sublime  boon 
of  his  religious  calling,  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  it.  He  had  been  resignedly  awaiting  death's  sum¬ 
mons  and  received  it  in  a  beautiful  and  edifying  manner. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

The  Monthly  offers  Mr.  Hart,  S.  J .,  its  sincere  sympathy 
in  the  affliction  that  has  just  befallen  him  in  the  death  of 
his  father.  Tne  members  of  Mr.  Hart’s  class,  English  Belles 
Lettres,  came  together  on  hearing  of  this  sad  blow,  and 
drew  up  the  following  resolutions  as  an  expression  of  their 
feeling1;  ; 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  this  life  the 
father  of  our  beloved  and  honored  instructor  ;  and  whereas,  by  this  sud¬ 
den  and  sad  bereavement  a  veil  of  darkness  is  thrown  over  the  future  life 
of  our  beloved  professor  :  be  it, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  English  BellesLettres 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  tender  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  in  this  sad  hour  of  affliction  ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  afflicted 
family. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  received  lately  from  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  through  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors,  four  Greek  Class  Books,  new  editions.  The  “  Homeric  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Verse  ”  contains,  within  a  hundred  clearly  and  neatly  printed 
pages,  everything  worth  knowing  about  the  Style  the  Syntax,  the  Dia¬ 
lect  and  Verse  of  Homer.  The  author,  Mr.  T.  D.  Seymour,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  very  clearly,  and  the  information  he  gives,  with  its  sim¬ 
ple  arrangement,  makes  his  book  a  valuable  adjunct  for  the  study  of 
Homer,  especially  in  the  class  room.  The  price  is  only  60  cents,  cloth; 
or  45  cents,  paper. 

Plato’s  Apologia  and  Crito,  Euripides’  Bacchantes,  both  paper  and 
cloth,  have  the  text  printed  in  large  clear  type.  For  the  readableness  of 
the  print  they  certainly  surpass  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  line  of 
class  books.  These  books  may  be  had  in  cloth  or  paper,  with  or  without 
notes.  For  their  low  price,  too,  we  recommend  them  for  use  in  schools. 

We  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  following  books  published 
at  the  College.  Fr.  Jouin’s  “Metaphysics”  and  “Ethics”  are  two 
books  which  have  gained  a  very  wide  reputation  for  the  thoroughness 
and  clearness  with  which  the  questions  are  treated.  They  are  used  as 
text  books  in  a  number  of  colleges,  and  have  received  high  praise  from 
the  Professors  that  have  used  them.  Father  Jouin's  “Evidences  of 
Religion  ”  is  also  well  known. 

“  Precepts  of  Literature,”  by  Father  Halpin,  S.  J.,  contains,  in  a  few 
pages,  concisely  put,  the  chief  precepts  in  the  study  of  literature.  There 
is  also  published  at  the  College  the  “College  Prayer  Book,”  containing 
many  prayers,  especially  suited  for  students,  and  a  large  number  of 
hymns. 

We  are  in  receipt  from  Cassell  and  Company  (Limited)  of  five  volumes 
of  their  “National  Library.”  The  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Mcrley  on  the 
first  page  of  these  books  is  enough  to  recommend  them  for  the  choice 
reading  matter  they  contain.  The  “National  Library”  is  a  series  of 
weekly  issues  containing  each  some  literary  gem.  The  books  are  small 
in  size,  clearly  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  paper.  The  five  volumes 
before  us  give  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Morley’s  selections. 
“Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,”  Pellico’s  “Ten  Years'  Impris¬ 
onment,”  Walton’s  “Complete  Angler,”  “  Childe  Harold,”  and  Henry 
Mackenzie’s  “  Man  of  Feeling.” 

“  Bird  Ways,”  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
price  $1.25),  is  a  dainty  little  volume  on  the  habits  of  some  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  feathered  songsters.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  spent  by  a  bird 
lover  in  the  interesting  study  of  bird  ways.  It  is  well  and  even  elegantly 
written.  The  description  of  the  habits  of  “dear  old”  robin  redbreast 
and  his  feathered  friends  makes  them  fairly  live  before  us.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  volume  is  a  plea  for  the  protection  of  these  cheery  little 
songsters  against  their  wanton  destruction  by  man.  As  this  question  is 
now  engaging  public  attention,  “Bird  Ways”  is  a  timely  publication. 
The  authoress,  in  making  her  favorites’  grievances  her  own,  is  led  into 
an  extravagant  conclusion.  By  a  flawy  course  of  analogous  reasoning 
she  comes  upon  that  rock,  the  metaphysics  of  bird  intelligence.  The 
rest  were  easily  told;  but  her  preface  disarms  all  severe  criticism.  Had 
she  been  contented  to  keep  to  the  scope  of  her  subject  as  suggested  by 
the  naive  title  “Bird  Ways,”  there  would  be  all  grain  and  no  chaff. 
What  a  canon  is;  ne  ultra  crepidam  !  Still  the  sincere  thanks  of  every 
true  child  of  nature  is  due  the  authoress  for  such  a  faithful  and  charming 
account  of  the  ways  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  creatures  in  the  vast 
domain  of  animal  life. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN,  S.  J. 
MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

Dental  rooms  of 

W.  E.  ANDREWS, 

4tli  Avenue,  near  Morris  (177tli)  St. 

Opposite  R.  R.  Depot,  Tremont. 

••oSXOPERATIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRYC=c<— • 

In  all  its  departments  at  moderate  rates. 

LAUGHING  GAS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Careful  attention  to  regulation  of  Children' s  Teeth. 

WHITTEJSFS 

PORDHAM,  MORRISANIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES  : 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 

New  York. 


C.  H.  ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


HENRY  HUSS. 


JOHN  L.  HUSS. 


St  .SofwA  ^offet)c, 

Fordham,  N.Y. 


HUii 

GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT. 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

DONOVAN  &  LONDEROAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  Street,  UNTIE  W  '¥  OE.K _ 

PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


HENRY  BLEHL, 

FOX,  ’ 

PRACTICAL  HAIR  CUTTER, 

8MAYIM&  MIR  DRESSING  PARLOR 

HOTEL  WELLINGTON, 

42d  Street  &  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 
Lato  Manager  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  Barber  Shop. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash .  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street  Side, 


NEW  YORK. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  Pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J., 

President. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Avenue  and  132d  Street. 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
November  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  served 
up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest  brands  of  wines, 
liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

Carpenter&Builder, 

155  &  157  E.  44th  Street, 


Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues, 


NEW  YORK. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO. 

A.  SCHWARTZ  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  and  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


F.  BECHSTEIN  &  CAMP, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FINE  PROVISIONS, 

152  &  153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHN. 


J.  D.  GILMOR  &  CO., 

203  GREENWICH  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding, . $142  50 

Music ...  .  30  00 


J.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

iFPEiiie  mm s, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium  Goods 
a  Specialty. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt . $2  50 

u  34  Sleeve  Shirt  . 2  75 

long  u  “  3  00 

Jersey  with  collar . 4  00 

Knee  Tights .  2  50 

long  3  00 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 

Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN  &  GO., 

Successors  to  Heilman  &  Herrman,  Manufacturers  of  the 

“OUR  OWN”  SHIRTS,  &e. 

And  Specialties  in  Men’s  F  nr nisliing  Goods, 

520  Broadway,  New  York. 


T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

XXAXR  CI7TTEI 


COE.  1S4  SI.  as  VAHDEKBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


THOMAS  HOGAN, 

DEALER  IN 

Faints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Clues,  u,™, 

Fine  Colors,  Machinery  Oils,  &c. 

769  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 


il \t  Panting. 


TERMS: 


One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

Single  Copies,  lO  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad¬ 
vertisements. 
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FARLEY, 

TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

96  Bowery,  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 


^TjmETIC  +  ©aTFITTING^ 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave  ,  New  York. 


VOGEL  BROTHERS.  Edit  Oil 


Broadway  and  Houston  Si 
Eighth  k  and  42d  St 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  inall  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  &  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  ioth  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  CBUSsCJ  €DEH>® 

181  West  St.,  N.  Y. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  GLAMS. 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  &  860  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 


RELIABLE  GOODS. 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 


BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 


168th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  new  york. 


Vol.  IV.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  April,  1886.  No.  6. 


“THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,” 

For  Sale  through  any  newsdealer 
every  Sunday  Morning. 

PRICE  .  .  .  SIX  CENTS. 
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$lte  Jlower. 

I?i  Metnoriam, 

Henry  Freel. 

“  Oh  !  why  this  stillness  and  these  faces  sad 
And  why  this  happy  morn  art  thou  not  glad  ?” 

Thus  speaks  a  stranger  aged,  bent  and  gray, 

Unto  a  youth  who  chanced  to  pass  his  way. 

With  mien  respectful,  yet  in  sad  surprise, 

The  youth  in  broken  accents  thus  replies  : 

'•  Thou  knowest  not,  good  sire,  that  yestere’en 
The  cruel  Reaper,  Death,  near  here  hath  been 
And  rudely  plucked  a  tender  flower  away 
Which,  though  it  bloomed  a  brief  and  fleeting  day, 

Was  deep  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts  sincere 
And  fondly  loved  by  its  companions  here.” 

Then  spake  the  sage  :  “  My  child,  dispel  thy  gloom. 

For  He  who  gives  to  flowers  their  wealth  of  bloom 
Has  la’en  from  passion’s  ruthless  storms  this  flower 
To  bloom  again  where  Death  exerts  no  power. 

L.  W.  Lee,  ’86. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN'S  PERSONAL 
IN  FL  UENCE. 

All  the  world  seems  unanimous  in  allowing  that  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  destined  to  have  a 
most  noted  place  in  history.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  there 
is  a  world  of  significance  in  the  remark  made  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman  writing  for  the  Andover  Revieiv  of  August,  1885. 
He  says  :  “  To  comprehend  our  age  we  must  know  well  not 
merely  Carlyle  and  Darwin  and  Martineau  ;  we  must  know 
as  well  John  Henry  Newman,  his  life  and  his  works.  For 
when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  written,  no 
influence  will  be  found  more  potent  and  persuasive  than 
his.” 

At  first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  protest  against  such 
a  broad  assertion,  did  we  not  know  that  all  the  intelligent 
literature  of  the  past  forty  years  which  at  all  touches  upon 
“  that  portentous  birth  of  time,”  the  Oxford  Movement, 
agrees  that  it  marked  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  in  all  history.  And  Mr.  Mozley,  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  Reminiscences,  only  voices  the  common  thought  of  his 
intelligent  contemporaries  when  he  says  of  the  actors  in  it, 
“  I  may  honestly  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Iveble,  I  do 
not  think  one  of  them  would  be  a  living  name  a  century 
hence,  but  for  his  share  in  the  light  of  Newman’s  genius 
and  goodness.” 

From  this  it  is  seen  forthwith  what  a  broad  field  opens  to 
the  one  seeking  to  treat  of  the  life  and  influence  of  Cardinal 
Newman  ;  and  this  we  are  free  to  do,  because,  in  view  of 
the  greatness  of  the  movement  in  which  he  was  the  most 
prominent  actor,  he  already  belongs  to  history.  The  field 
widens  to  our  gaze  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  this  fore¬ 
most  figure  of  our  times  has  been  a  most  prolific  writer 
whose  pure  and  vigorous  English  has  made  his  works  class¬ 
ics  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  deserved  that  no  less  eminent  a 


critic  than  Mathew  Arnold  should  style  him  the  greatest 
living  master  of  English  prose.  Nor  will  one  who  has  ever 
read  that  poetic  prose  deny  that,  besides  being  philosopher, 
theologian,  historian,  preacher  and  lecturer,  Dr.  Newman 
has  received  the  gift  of  poetry  as  part  of  his  birthright. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  either  of  the  great 
Cardinal’s  life  or  works,  or  of  his  connection  with  the  history 
of  his  age.  Yet  my  task,  whose  only  excuse  for  its  imper¬ 
fect  fulfillment  will  be  that  it  is  a  labor  of  love,  is  no  less 
venturesome  than  would  be  the  attempt  to  treat  as  they 
deserve  the  life  and  works  of  him  about  whose  secession  to 
Rome,  Gladstone  said,  “  A  great  luminary  drew  after  him 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  Heaven.” 

Volumes  have  already  been  written  on  this  wonderful 
man,  and  volumes  will  yet  be  written.  In  all,  however, 
whether  from  the  pen  of  friend  or  foe,  there  exists,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  one  common  tone  of  admiration. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  hostile  writers  only  give  vent  to  their 
admiration  because  they  cannot  help  it  ;  but  there  are  many 
who  write  with  the  same  frank  spirit  as  Kegan  Paul’s  in  the 
Century  for  June,  1882:  “  A  liberal  of  the  liberals,  one  of 

those,  therefore,  falling  under  Dr.  Newman’s  stern  dis¬ 
approval,  I  write  with  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  a  pupil 
for  a  master  whom  he  cannot  follow,  with  genuine  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  subtlest  intellect,  the  largest  heart,  the  most 
unselfish  life  I  know.” 

Surely  anyone  who  has  read  the  countless  like  passages  in 
writers  sometimes  wholly  at  variance  with  each  other  in 
all  things  else,  and  nearly  always  having  different  opinions 
from  those  held  by  Dr.  Newman,  must  have  asked  himself 
the  question  I  have  proposed  to  answer  in  this  short  paper  : 
What  is  the  secret  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  power  to  win 
admiration  from  all  intellects  alike  ?  and  why  is  it  that  every 
item  of  his  career  is  read  with  a  keen  interest  akin  to  that 
we  are  wont  to  attach  to  some  mysterious  and  traditionary 
figure  of  romance  or  fable  ? 

That  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  of  winning  attractiveness 
in  his  person  he  himself  unconsciously  notes  in  one  of  his 
earlier  poems,  where  he  places  among  his  manifold  bless¬ 
ings,— 

‘  ‘  Blessings  of  friends,  which  to  my  door, 

Unasked,  unhoped,  have  come.” 

All  who  have  met  him  speak  of  this  attractive  power  which 
held  in  his  friendship  men  from  whose  communion  he  had 
broken  off,  at  the  cost  of  their  and  his  unspeakable  pain. 
On  his  visit  to  Oxford  in  1878,  Dr.  Pusey  welcomed  him 
most  sincerely.  And  in  his  earlier  days,  when  more  than 
his  spirit  and  his  name  ruled  Oxford,  this  personal  influence 
was  at  its  full  and  well  nigh  irresistible.  Mr.  Mozley 
describes  it  in  many  instances,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  poor 
Sidney  Herbert  :  “  Every  Oriel  man,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  sets  down  the  redeeming  features  of  his  unhappily 
brief  career  to  the  influence  of  Newman,  surrounding  him 
and  penetrating  him  in  spite  of  a  wilful  and  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance,  and  asserting  possession  of  him  in  due  time.” 

It  was  against  this  salutary  influence  that  James  Anthony 
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Froude  struggled  in  his  college  days,  with  what  a  most 
unhappy  effect  can  be  judged  by  all  those  acquainted  with 
his — to  put  it  most  charitably — unfortunate  writings.  Yet 
even  he  whose  perverse  will  had  led  him  into  a  path  the 
very  opposite  to  Dr.  Newman’s,  pays  a  glowing  though 
unwilling  tribute  to  the  person  of  the  Cardinal,  attributing 
to  him  a  most  attaching  gentleness,  sweetness,  singleness  of 
aim  and  purpose  ;  he  says  that  he  was  formed  by  Nature  to 
command  others  and  had  the  faculty  of  attracting  to  himself 
the  passionate  devotion  of  his  friends  and  followers. 

Although  Cardinal  Newman  founded  no  sect,  he  yet 
resembled  the  old  Greek  philosophers  in  this,  that  he  had  a 
following  of  young  friends  who  were  with  him  heart  and 
soul,  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  his  sake,  and 
some  of  them,  like  Hurrell  Froude,  “only  likely  to  quarrel 
if  the  pace  was  too  slow.”  The  wondering  parents  of  the 
young  man  who  came  home  from  Oxford  with  the  one  name 
of  “Newman  ”  ever  on  his  admiring  lips  must  have  asked 
themselves  the  question  which  naturally  prompts  itself  to  us 
and  which  must  have  come  to  a  spectator  who  had  seen  what 
Principal  Shairp  describes  when  he  tells  us  how,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  in  Oriel  Lane  light-hearted  under-graduates 
would  drop  their  voices  and  whisper  “  There’s  Newman,” 
when,  head  thrust  forward  and  gaze  fixed  on  some  vision 
seen  only  by  himself,  with  swift,  noiseless  steps  he  glided  by, 
filling  them  with  awe  for  a  moment  as  if  it  had  been  some 
apparition  that  had  passed. 

And  it  was  this  same  mysterious  personal  charm  which 
drew  all  Oxford  to  fill  St.  Mary’s  with  eager  ears  to  hear 
those  thrilling  Sunday  afternoon  sermons,  and  to  revel  in 
the  presence  of  “that  voice” — I  use  the  words  of  Anthony 
Froude — “so  keen,  so  preternaturally  sweet,  whose  very 
whisper  used  to  thrill  through  crowded  churches,  when 
every  breath  was  held  to  hear  ;  that  calm  gray  eye  ;  those 
features  so  stern  and  yet  so  gentle.”  This  was  the  power 
which,  added  to  his  genius  and  his  style,  made  him  the  one 
great  figure  of  those  days,  and  makes  his  name  a  great  one 
to  the  imagination  still. 

But  when  all  Oxford  resounded  with  that  name,  the 
memory  of  which  even  in  the  after-time  was  to  be  the  one 
potent  power  in  the  university,  “alike  a  charm  to  conjure 
with,  and  a  dangerous  force  to  execrate,”  the  ever  memorable 
9th  of  October,  1845,  drew  nigh,  and  with  it  came  the  end 
of  twelve  long  years  of  intense  and  earnest  thought  ;  and 
“  Ho  Megas,”  as  Henry  Wilberforce  used  to  speak  of  him, 
chose  “  the  reproach  of  Christ  as  to  be  esteemed  greater 
riches  than  the  treasure  of  the  Egyptians.”  And  when  he  ' 
was  gone,  the  small  hamlet  of  Littlemore,  once  his  sojourn, 
became  a  Mecca  for  enthusiastic  young  Oxford  men  who 
loved  his  memory. 

How  sacredly  he  was  remembered  we  may  learn  in  hear¬ 
ing  Kegan  Paul  tell  us  of  a  home  near  Oxford  in  which  a 
veiled  crucifix  seemed  to  its  possessors  to  have  gained  a 
special  sanctity  because  it  had  been  Newman’s  ;  and  how 
those  who  had  attended  his  former  church  at  Littlemore 
prayed  all  the  more  fervently  because  he  had  prayed  there 
before  them  ;  while  the  young  zealots  of  that  day  loved  St. 
Mary’s  most  because  of  its  pulpit  whence  Newman  had 
preached. 

The  secret  of  the  charm  that  fascinated  while  it  awed  the 
younger  enthusiasm  of  Oxford  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
man’s  veneration  of  the  mysterious  and  the  solitary,  and 
his  admiration  of  the  tamelessness  of  soul  which  was  ready 
to  essay  the  impossible.  Although  in  Oriel  days  Cardinal 
Newman  was  known  to  be  almost  romantically  devoted  to 
the  inner  circle  of  his  friends,  to  the  world  at  large  he 
seemed  as  one  who  dwelt  apart  from  men  and  from  the  age 
which  claimed  him.  With  an  earnestness  which  would  not 
permit  him  “to  pause,  to  make  an  end,”  he  occupied  his  whole 
future;  we  are  told  he  was  ever  yearning  to  build  up  as  fast 
as  men  cast  down,  and  to  plant  again  the  waste  places.  Mr. 
Mozley  says,  “  It  was  never  possible  to  be  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  his  company  without  a  man  feeling  himself  to  be 


invited  to  take  an  onward  step  sufficient  to  tax  his  energy 
or  his  faith.” 

Not  satisfied  to  follow  the  example  of  other  tutors  he 
made  his  connection  with  the  under-graduates  something 
more  than  simply  official  or  nominal,  and  thus  won  their 
love  to  him  as  to  a  father  or  an  elder  and  affectionate  brother. 
Like  Walter  Scott  in  being  one  of  the  most  noble  and  lovable 
figures  in  English  letters,  he  resembled  him  also  in  this,  that 
he  was  ever  seeing  the  best  and  highest  parts  of  the  human 
character.  He  looked  for  water  from  the  deserts,  and  trusted 
that  the  broken  reeds  might  yet  rule  the  forest,  ever  hoping 
against  all  hope. 

It  was  such  qualities  as  these  which  made  him  the  idol  of 
those  who  lived  in  his  immediate  presence  ;  while  the 
shadows  of  the  beautiful  features  of  his  attractive  soul  made 
him  revered  to  those  who  only  saw  him  through  his  works 
or  heard  his  “  most  entrancing  of  voices  breaking  the  silence 
of  St.  Mary’s  with  words  and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious 
music.”  His  severity  of  soul  was  linked  to  a  gentleness  of 
spirit  which  filled  him  with 

“  A  hate  of  hate,  a  scorn  of  scorn, 

A  love  of  love 

which  made  controversy  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  thought 
of  ridiculing  an  adversary,  though  he  never  lacked  opportu¬ 
nities  and  ever  had  the  power,  foreign  to  him  And  what 
a  world  and  a  wealth  of  meaning  is  there  in  the  fact  that  his 
bitterest  enemies  could  not  accuse  him  of  unfairness  ! 

But  we  must  not  hope  to  write  the  secret  of  his  popularity 
in  a  few  words.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  produce 
it  ;  and  there  was  never  a  like  example  of  such  popularity 
because  there  was  never  a  like  combination  of  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  told  of  some.  Any  one  who  will  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  sermons  may  there  find  another. 
These  sermons,  while  ever  teaching  the  human  soul’s  direct 
relation  to  God — “  the  everlasting  face  to  face  with  God,” — 
were  the  first  since  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  teach  also 
that  beauty  was  consonant  with  holiness  ;  that  piety  need 
not  be  ugly  ;  that  the  love  of  God  need  not  be  hideous. 
Beautiful  poems  they  were  rather  than  sermons,  and  yet 
overflowing  with  an  earnest  and  heart-filling  love  for  God 
which  was  as  new  to  his  hearers  as  it  was  attracting. 

Little  wonder  then  that  they  were  held  to  Newman. 
But  we,  who  have  never  seen  him  with  our  bodily  eyes, 
nor  heard  his  unforgetable  voice  with  our  bodily  ears,  and 
yet  have  learned  so  well  to  admire  and  love  him  from  afar 
off,  even  from  beyond  the  wide  sea,  we  have  had  other  spells 
added  to  these.  They  were  certain  qualities  of  soul  which 
do  not  court  but  command  admiration  from  all  men.  Dr. 
Newman  was  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  a  true 
man.  His  pupil,  Mozley,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  his 
near  presence,  says,  “  During  the  whole  period  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  and  communication  with  Newman  I 
never  had  any  other  thought  than  that  he  was  more  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest  and  more  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  saying  than  any  other  man  I  had  come  across.” 

And  we  can  even  see  this  in  his  printed  page.  As  we 
read,  we  feel  that  every  thought,  every  sentence  has 
been  carefully  and  solemnly  weighed  in  the  most  rigid  bal¬ 
ances  of  truth  before  it  was  given  to  the  world  forever. 
I  believe  that  he  must  have  thought  of  God  oftenest  as  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Truth. 

And  on  the  altar  of  this  Truth  he  laid  his  whole  life,  for 
its  sake  setting  at  naught  all  things  that  the  world  of  men 
most  prize,  wishing  only  to  do  the  right,  and  that  at  all  haz¬ 
ards.  There  is  something  heart-rendingly  pathetic  in  his 
attempt  to  find  reasons  for  not  abandoning  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  born  and  reared,  when  he  found  Truth  drag¬ 
ging  him  towards  the  Rome  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  Anti-Christ.  Hear  these  words  to  the  Church  of  England 
wrung  from  his  heart  when  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
an  Anglican  pulpit  :  “O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto 
thee  that  thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon  thee,  and 
canst  not  keep  them,  and  bearest  children,  yet  darest  not 
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own  them  ?  Why  hast  thou  not  the  skill  to  use  their  ser¬ 
vices  ?  nor  the  heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love?  How  is  it 
that  whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in 
devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom 
and  finds  no  home  within  thy  arms  ?” 

A  man  born  to 

“  Face  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  lay  them,” 

he  was  yet  beaten  back  by  Truth  step  by  step.  One  plea 
after  the  other  against  Rome  was  defeated  until  his  theology 
was  gone  ;  and  then  he  opposed  The  Woman  of  the  Seven 
Hills  on  the  grounds  of  political  policy  and  her  popular 
errors,  until  what  he  hoped  might  be  rocks  proved  to  be 
only  quicksands.  “And  so  the  end  was  come.  The  fore¬ 
most  man  in  the  English  Church  was  content  to  send  for 
the  humble  Italian  monk,  Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist, 
and  falling  at  his  feet,  to  ask  reception  into  the  Roman 
Church.  At  the  call  of  conscience  he  had  already  resigned 
preferment  and  leadership  ;  he  now  abandoned  home  and 
nearly  all  his  friends  ;  for  ease  he  accepted  comparative 
poverty  ;  for  rule  over  others  he  took  on  him  obedience  ; 
et  exiit,  nesciens  quo  iret,"  his  heart  praying  those  words  his 
lips  had  framed  twelve  years  before  in  an  orange-boat  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

“  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet  ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Should’st  lead  me  on. 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will  :  remember  not  past  years.” 

When  Carlyle  was  asked  what  he  thought  to  be  the  secret 
of  Cardinal  Newman’s  great  popularity,  he  replied  :  “  A  man 
who  does  something  which  all  men  worth  the  name  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  each  one  after  his  fashion,  and  does  it  effectually, 
too,  is  and  must  be  a  curiosity  to  his  fellows.  Newman 
thought  his  way  through  great  difficulties  to  a  logical  issue, 
and  those  who  have  the  same  soul-fights  are  curious  to 
know  how  he  did  it.”  In  other  words,  the  rare  frankness 
and  courage  which  faced  and  overcame  everything  that 
stood  in  his  path  towards  Truth  have  given  him  the  prestige 
of  a  hero.  Men  see  in  him  one  who  has  braved  all  odds 
to  win  the  fight  for  life  and  heaven  over  death  and  error, 
who  willingly  foreswore  all  brightest  worldly  hopes,  clasped 
hands  with  all  dearest  friends,  to  go  out  alone  into  the  path 
where  he  was  to  meet  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  faces, 
new  everything  save  God  and  truth. 

As  Father  Faber  might  have  put  it,  his  was  indeed  a 
heart  with  the  full  noontide  of  God  about  it  ;  he  believed 
in  doing  from  principle  and  not  in  wasting  a  lifetime  in 
speculation  about  principles  ;  he  was 

“  One  of  that  small,  transfigured  band 
Which  the  world  cannot  tame,” 

but  is  forced  to  admire.  And  his  reward  has  begun  even 
in  his  lifetime.  At  one  time  the  only  Catholic  to  whom 
Englishmen  would  listen,  he  has  commanded  an  audience 
for  the  truth,  and  made  the  Catholic  Church  “respectable” 
in  England.  It  would  be  superflous  to  add,  “May  his  name 
live  through  a  decade  of  centuries,”  for  the  intelligent 
world  has  long  since  decided  that  it  shall  live  forever. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTKR,  ’87. 


LITERARY  LABOR. 

There  is  probably  no  kind  of  labor  which  is  prosecuted 
in  so  many  various  ways,  and  with  such  varied  success,  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  that  of  literary  composition. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  judge  strictly  from  the 


writings  of  our  greatest  authors  either  the  manner  in  which 
they  did  their  work  or  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on 
their  pages.  However,  fortunately  for  us,  some  of  those 
whose  productions  please  us  most  have  themselves  disclosed 
the  extent  of  their  toil  in  composition,  others  have  left  that 
disclosure  to  be  made  by  their  biographers.  Thus,  owing  to 
the  frankness  of  the  authors  themselves  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  to  the  work  of  the  biographers,  there  is  scarcely  an 
author  whose  productions  have  called  forth  the  praise  or 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  whose  manner  of  com¬ 
position  is  not  known  to  his  curious  readers. 

The  student  of  music,  who  after  listening  to  the  melody 
produced  by  a  trained  and  cultivated  musician,  endeavors 
to  imitate  what  appears  so  simple,  so  artless,  and  so  natural, 
is  surprised  at  finding  that  what  seemed  so  graceful  and 
easy  in  another  is  most  difficult  for  him  to  imitate.  Thus  it 
is  too  with  the  novice  in  letters  ;  he  finds  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  most  free  from  affectation  and  apparently 
from  art,  is  the  most  difficult  to  equal.  The  amount  of 
practice  required  by  those  who  study  the  art  of  composition 
is  so  great  that  there  is  hardly  anything  more  difficult  than 
to  induce  even  a  college  student  to  promise  you  a  half-dozen 
pages  of  essay  paper  on  the  most  ordinary  subject,  or  on 
one  most  interesting  to  the  public,  if  he  understands  that 
his  work  is  intended  for  publication. 

They  who  have  studied  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
those  beginning  to  write,  assert  that  it  is  because  the  literary 
mind  is  pre-eminently  a  lazy  one.  Literary  lights  who  can 
dash  off  splendid  work  at  the  suggestion  of  what  seems  to 
be  but  mere  caprice,  but  what  scholars  have  defined  as  the 
afflatus  or  the  poeticus  furor,  cannot  be  brought  to  work  by 
any  regular  system  or  at  any  specified  time.  It  seems  that 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  literary  people  that  the  two  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  best  literary  results  are  “the  mind  and  the 
moment.”  To  treat  of  the  “  mind,”  of  its  training  and  of 
its  necessary  endowments  is  so  near,  or  rather  so  decidedly 
within,  the  domain  of  the  professor  that  we  shall  not  dare  to 
say  anything  of  it  here;  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  “  moment  ”  is  one  of  the  most  fleeting  of  all  uncertain 
and  transient  spells. 

Of  course  if  a  writer  takes  up  his  pen  feeling  that  he  is 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  produce  the  first  order  of  compo¬ 
sition,  but  yet  is  determined  to  write,  he  will  with  labor  pro¬ 
duce  something  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  anything  that  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  best  pieces  of  any  literature  was 
written  under  such  circumstances.  Still  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  writing  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  influences 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  author  ;  it  forces  him 
to  concentrate  every  faculty  on  his  work,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  needs  a  chance  to  correct  and  improve  with 
care  what  he  has  thrown  off  under  the  weight  of  some 
great  pressure. 

The  olden  writers  who  have  secured  such  elegance  and 
matchless  grace  in  their  compositions  often  wrote  their 
choicest  pieces  when  the  “  moment  ”  was  forced  upon  them 
by  dire  want.  The  afflatus  was  wafted  to  others  when  the/ 
walked  their  well-kept  parks  or  sought  amusement  in  their 
cozy,  comfortable  libraries  amid  all  the  influences  that 
could  conspire  to  suggest  thought  or  to  awaken  compla¬ 
cency. 

It  would  be  recounting  an  old  story  to  repeat  here  the 
severe  and  untiring  labor  which  the  writers  of  English  have 
undergone  in  polishing  and  finishing  their  works.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  no  student  of  composition  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  want  of  success  at  first.  Many  there  are,  within 
college  walls  too,  who  have  an  abundance  of  ideas  and  who, 
if  they  were  to  make  what,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  is  most 
difficult  for  some  people  to  make,  an  effort,  would  be  able 
to  add  many  graceful  and  creditable  productions  to  the 
number  of  those  written  by  writers  still  in  their  pupilage. 

Only  those  who  have  written  for  the  pubic  know  how 
much  dissatisfaction  a  writer  feels  with  his  work  even  after 
he  has  read  and  re-read,  corrected  and  re-corrected,  blotted 
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and  erased  and  interlined  till  he  can  scarcely  make  out  his 
own  page.  The  columns  of  our  college  journals  would 
be  sought  by  many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  undertake 
to  write  a  paper  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  public,  if 
those  who  are  so  easily  discouraged  while  only  students  of 
the  art  were  to  remember  how  carefully  all  writers  of  any 
note,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  written  and  re-written, 
altered  and  corrected  their  works. 

Why  need  those  who  figure  only  in  college  journalism  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  pains  taken  with  matter  in 
this  little  field  of  letters,  small  as  it  is,  when  all  who  have 
written  anything  either  appropriate  for  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  prepared  or  of  lasting  merit  have  been  most 
assiduous  in  their  painstaking.  It  is  folly  to  give  up  all 
our  efforts  at  composition  because  we  see  such  disparity 
between  our  own  unfinished  work  and  that  of  the  masters 
whom  we  imitate.  ’Tis  true,  a  glance  at  Addison  or  De 
Quincy  after  dropping  our  own  pens  is  apt  to  discourage 
even  the  most  sanguine  ;  but  for  success  in  any  line  there 
is  needed  both  purpose  and  perseverance. 

Although  it  was  a  moment  ago  my  firm  resolution  not  to 
refer  to  the  laboricusness  of  the  best  received  of  our 
English  authors,  yet  I  cannot  but  cite  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  said  about  the  labor  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  composition  the  attention  Macaulay  paid  to 
his  work.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  Macaulay,  says,  “  it  is 
delightful  to  find  that  the  most  successful  prose-writer  of 
the  day  was  also  the  most  painstaking.”  Addison  was 
untiring  in  his  corrections,  and  that  plain,  simple,  unaffected 
style  in  which  he  wrote  was  formed  not  by  chance  and  not 
without  study  but  after  long  practice  and  with  great  pains. 
Though  Byron  wrote  with  great  speed  yet  he  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  cut  his  stanzas  down  to  half  their  original  number 
and  spend  more  time  in  correcting  than  he  had  in  drafting 
his  pieces.  And  Burke,  whose  speeches  are  the  delight  of 
the  student  of  rhetoric,  “  revised,  erased,  moderated, 
strengthened,  emphasized,  wrote  and  re-wrote  with  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry.” 

But  why  quote  more  ?  It  is  plain  enough  that  excellence 
in  composition  as  in  other  things  can  be  attained  only  by 
careful  study  and  unceasing  practice.  Discouragement 
should  come  to  no  one  who  has  the  heart  to  try  and  the 
endurance  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  proficiency  in 
what  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments,  literary  composition.  M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


“®ling  got  to 

A  vision  sad  before  mine  eyes 
I  saw  lamentingly  arise  ; 

In  accents,  broken  oft  with  sighs, 

These  words  it  spoke  me  mournfully  : 

“Cling  not  to  earth — there’s  nothing  there; 
However  loved,  however  fair, 

Yet  on  its  features  still  must  wear 
The  impress  of  mortality. 

Cling  not  to  earth — as  well  we  may 
Trust  Asia’s  serpent’s  wanton  play, 

That  glitters  only  to  betray 
To  death  or  else  to  misery. 

Dream  not  of  friendship — there  may  be 
A  word,  a  smile,  a  grasp  for  thee ; 

But  wait  the  hour  of  need,  and  see — 

But  wonder  not— their  fallacy. 

Think  not  of  beauty — like  the  rest 
It  bears  a  lustre  on  its  crest, 

But  short  the  time  ere  stands  confest 
Its  falsehood  or  its  frailty. 

Then  cling  no  more  so  fondly  on 
The  flowers  of  earth  around  thee  strewn, 

They'll  do  awhile  to  sport  upon, 

But  not  to  love  so  fervently.” 

C.  O.  L. 


BURKE  AND  JOHNSON 

In  the  history  of  English  literature  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  holds  not  an  unimportant  place.  No  other  period  of 
the  same  length  can  boast  of  so  many  eminent  names  added 
to  the  already  long  list  of  distinguished  men  of  letters.  It 
was,  however,  essentially  an  age  of  prose  ;  in  its  annals  very 
few  great  poets  appear,  but  their  absence  is  more  than 
supplied  by  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  prose  writers. 

Many  and  great  are  the  names  of  those  who  contributed 
to  bring  the  period  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  it 
attained.  But  if  we  glance  over  the  list,  we  notice  there 
the  names  of  two,  who,  among  the  many  eminent,  were  most 
eminent  ;  two,  whose  master  minds  for  a  long  period 
directed  the  thought  of  an  empire,  a  period  too  when  it  was 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  and 
shoals  which  abounded  in  its  course. 

Edmund  Burke  and  Samuel  Johnson  were  in  much  alike, 
in  much  unlike.  Their  moral  characters  were  essentially 
the  same  ;  both  were  distinguished  by  the  same  honesty  of 
mind  and  purpose,  the  same  depth  of  moral  conviction,  the 
same  earnestness  and  zeal  in  furthering  the  cause  of  right, 
and  the  same  intensity  of  religious  feeling.  So  strong, 
indeed,  were  these  qualities  in  them,  so  clearly  did  they 
shine  through  the  writings  of  both,  that  to  them  especially, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  due  the  fact  that  England  passed 
unscathed  through  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

As  men,  then,  both  possessed  the  same  noble  traits  ;  but 
here  ends  the  resemblance  between  them.  As  scholars 
and  writers,  their  qualities  were  widely  different.  In  depth 
of  scholarship  and  strength  of  reasoning  power,  Burke  was 
doubtless  Johnson's  superior.  This  probably  arose  from  the 
unequal  education  which  they  had  received.  Burke,  the 
son  of  well-to-do  parents,  the  inheritor  of  a  noble  name, 
had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  university  educa¬ 
tion  ;  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  parents’  poverty,  to  leave  Oxford  long  before 
his  course  there  was  finished.  On  emerging  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  also,  Burke  had  the  entree  into  the  best  circles  of 
society  where  his  mind  could  be  still  further  cultivated  and 
expanded  ;  Johnson  was  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
roughest  company,  some  of  whose  habits  clung  to  him  even 
when  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  Yet  of  facts  gathered 
from  personal  observation  and  experience,  Johnson  pos¬ 
sessed  by  far  the  greater  store. 

In  breadth  and  power  of  mind  and  natural  genius,  as 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  both,  the  superiority  must  be 
given  to  Burke.  His  thoughts  are  far  the  grander  and  more 
original  of  the  two,  though  Johnson’s,  if  not  so  original,  are 
yet  placed  before  his  readers  in  a  masterly  way.  In  the 
style  of  his  writings  Burke  is  also  superior  to  Johnson.  His 
works  are  all  written  in  a  lively,  varied  way;  those  of  John¬ 
son  tire  the  reader  by  their  pomposity  and  monotony.  The 
prose  of  Burke  flows  along  majestically  like  a  calm  and 
beautiful,  yet  mighty  river  ;  that  of  Johnson  like  a  swollen, 
roaring  mountain  torrent,  shorn  of  its  natural  beauty  by 
artificial  means. 

The  effect  which  Burke’s  works  have  produced  for  good 
is  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  that  of  Johnson.  Burke 
represents  the  principles  of  rectitude  as  a  pleasing  duty, 
Johnson  as  a  stern  and  awful  necessity.  Yet  Johnson’s 
writings  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  effect  ;  for  those  whom 
the  gentleness  of  Burke  could  not  influence,  were  frightened 
by  the  impetuosity  of  Johnson.  Burke’s  writings  are  a 
never-failing  source  of  pleasure  ;  Johnson’s  find  fewer 
readers  day  by  day. 

In  critical  ability,  Johnson  cannot  be  compared  to  Burke. 
Indeed  his  criticisms  are  generally  rejected  by  the  critics  of 
to-day.  In  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  for  instance,  he  has 
inserted  many  who  are  mere  rhymesters,  and  omitted  several 
of  England’s  greatest  writers.  In  his  criticism  on  Macbeth, 
also,  he  says  that  the  play  has  no  nice  discriminations  of 
character,  though  all  concede  that  this  is  one  of  its  chief 
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characteristics.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  calm, 
solid,  and  impartial  in  his  arguments  ;  to  have  secured  the 
countenance  and  approval  of  Burke  was  then  a  struggling 
author’s  passport  to  fame,  and  his  judgments  have  to  this 
day  been  generally  received. 

Such  was  Burke;  such  was  Johnson;  the  judgment  be¬ 
tween  them  is  not  difficult.  In  some  few  qualities  Johnson 
is  Burke’s  equal,  in  none  his  superior;  but  in  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  truly  great  man,  Burke 
surpassed  Johnson,  as  he  did  all  his  other  contemporaries. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 


the  of  2j$rail. 

“  De  ftetra  melle  sa/uravit  eos.” 

Across  Arabia’s  tract  of  burning  sand 
The  prophet  Moses  led  God’s  chosen  band. 

Afar  the  vision’d  land  of  promise  shone 
And  lured  them,  wearied,  to  the  peace  anon  ; 

But  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil  oft  murmur’d  loud 
Against  the  man  of  God,  who  needs  allow’d 
A  halt,  to  mitigate  the  pangs  of  toil. 

But  once,  when  all  around  them  barren  soil 
And  rock  held  sway,  with  naught  to  eat, 

The  holy  seer  brought  down  the  fat  of  wheat, 

The  food  of  angels,  manna,  from  on  high, 

With  that  same  rod  which  made  the  waters  dry. 

Again  the  murmurs  of  his  people  burst 
In  wrath  upon  him,  raging  in  their  thirst 
Against  the  goodness  of  their  God,  and  then 
That  patient  God,  at  Moses’  prayer,  again 
Look'd  down  upon  them  with  a  gracious  eye. 
Benignant  God  bade  Moses  raise  on  high 
The  magic  rod  and  smite  the  sterile  rock 
E’en  thrice,  to  quell  the  murmurs  of  his  flock, 

And  with  the  honey’d  waters  flowing  thence 
Assuage  their  thirst  and  swelling  vehemence. 

And  Moses  did  as  God  then  bade  him  do, 

And  lo !  from  forth  the  barren  rock  he  drew 
A  copious  stream  that  gushed  adown  its  side — 

No  honey’d  sweets  that  ever  bee  supplied 
Might  sweeter  seem  unto  their  fever'd  taste 
Who  wander’d  thirsting  o’er  a  burning  waste. 

And  then  the  Halleluias  of  the  throng 
Gave  praise  to  God  and  Moses,  swelling  song 
With  deep-voic’d  tones  of  joy,  and  thence  the  band, 
Revigor’d,  entered  in  the  promis’d  land. 

C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  AN  OLE  LEAD 
PENCIL. 

It  was  an  old  stump  of  a  pencil  anyhow.  What  matter  ! 
Aye,  an  old  stump  indeed  ;  but  it  was  tried  and  trusty, 
for  truly  no  other  had  ever  been  more  faithful  to  its  duty. 
I  remember  well  the  day,  five  months  ago,  that  I  bought  it, 
and  when  sitting  in  the  study  hall  I  contemplated  the  great 
long  pencil.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  I,  “  I  wonder  from  what  tree  the 
wood  that  composes  your  covering  was  taken.  Was  the 
tree  in  South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  ;  did  a 
band  of  chattering  Platterhines  from  its  branches  mock 
the  Caymans  sunning  themselves  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the 
Amazon?  No,  it  must  have  been  nearer  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  some  olive-skinned  son  of  Brazil  must  have  cut  down 
the  grand  tree  to  serve  the  purpose  of  man.” 

What  agony  the  tree  must  have  felt  when  it  was  split  into 


pieces  !  Then  came  the  great  journey  over  miles  and  miles 
of  desolate  burning  water,  where 

“  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon.” 

At  last  the  ship  reached  higher  latitudes  and  met  the 
great  storm-cloud,  being  all  but  shipwrecked  off  dreaded 
Hatteras.  But  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  the  vessel,  with 
her  precious  cargo,  was  safe  at  last.  When  the  wood 
reached  the  factory  it  was  split  up,  and  a  stick  of  lead  put 
between  every  two  pieces. 

And  thus  you  were  born,  our  dear  old  lead  pencil.  All 
the  pencils  were  shipped  to  New  York,  or  some  other  city, 
and  the  particular  box  in  which  you  were  reached  Fordham. 
As  I  approached  the  shop  and  asked  the  brother  in  charge 
for  a  pencil,  he,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  handed  me  you. 
Since  that  time  how  have  I  used  you  ?  Badly,  aye  indeed, 
badly,  I  fear. 

You  ask  my  feelings  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  sharpen¬ 
ing  you  ?  “  Oh  !  the  joyous  moment  !  ”  I  thought,  “  now  I 

have  a  good,  solid  pencil.  No  more  need  of  trouble  hunt¬ 
ing  up  something  to  write  about,  for  subjects  and  thoughts 
will  flow  from  this  pencil  as  water  from  a  duck’s  back  ;  and 
no  more  fear  of  getting  punished,  for  not  being  able  to 
write  the  lessons  down.”  But  the  first  thing  I  wrote  with 
you — oh  !  yes,  it  was  a  theme  for  class.  I  remember  with 
what  disgust  I  threw  pencil  and  paper  away  from  me  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period,  thinking  it  utterly  useless  to  attempt 
such  a  thing. 

But  let  us  pass  over  the  greater  part  of  your  short  life  till 
we  arrive  at  the  days  when  your  energy  was  half  spent. 
How  I  used  to  fear  losing  my  favorite  pencil  (for  indeed 
that  you  were);  how,  before  Christmas,  I  placed  you  safely 
in  my  desk,  not  without  fear  of  your  being  disturbed  by 
ruthless  hands  !  What  was  my  joy  on  returning  to  find  you 
intact  and  free  from  every  malady  that  follows  in  the  wake 
of  Winter’s  snows.  And  many  a  time  afterwards,  as  I 
sharpened  you  and  perceived  your  diminishing  length,  I  felt 
sad  that  we  should  soon  have  to  part. 

One  day,  however,  I  lent  you  to  a  comrade,  who  was  in 
urgent  need  of  you  for  divers  purposes  known  only  to  the 
Prefect  and  himself.  You  had  then  wasted  to  a  short 
stump  ;  and  many  a  painful  hour  did  I  pass  while  using  you, 
my  fingers  cramped  trying  to  keep  you  steady.  Yet  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  put  you  aside,  you  had  so  grown  to  be 
almost  a  part  of  me.  At  that  unlucky  moment  when  I  was 
asked  to  lend  you,  how  my  mind  must  have  been  wandering 
to  let  you  go  !  But  you  were  lent,  and  oh  !  Shades  of 
departed  things  lent,  you  were  lent  never  to  be  returned, 
condemned  to  the  fate  of  thy  elder  sister,  the  umbrella. 
And  I  have  mourned  for  you  many  a  day,  though  my  mourn¬ 
ing  has  been  in  vain.  Ever  there  perches  over  the  chamber- 
door  of  my  imagination  the  blackest  of  Ravens  quothing  : 
“  Nevermore  ;  ”  and  nevermore  I  say  will  I  lend  a  poor 
stump  of  an  old  lead  pencil,  even  while  the  breath  of  life 
keeps  up  the  union  of  my  body  and  spirit. 

You  are  gone,  my  dear  old  favorite  ;  where  can  I  find 
another  like  you  ?  I  had  fondly  trusted  you  would  have 
remained  yet  long  with  me  ;  that  though  with  pain,  even 
with  torture,  I  used  you,  you  would  yet  have  helped  me  through 
many  another  exercise.  I  hope,  old  friend,  you  are  happy  ; 
and  that,  heedless  as  you  are  of  my  mourning  and  my  tears, 
you  may  still  see  many  hours  of  restful  sunshine  before  your 
final  dissolution. 

Alas  !  how  like  the  old  lead  pencil  is  the  life  of  a  friend  : 
pared,  sharpened  and  trimmed  by  adversity,  misunder¬ 
standings  and  quarrels,  when  finally  proven  a  most  priceless 
jewel,  he  is  suddenly  borrowed  by  that  hand  of  Death 
which  never  returns.  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’89. 
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April,  1886, 


SANCTUM. 

In  our  last  number  the  name  of  the  writer  was  by  mistake 
omitted  after  the  leading  poem  “Greeting.”  We  would 
here  correct  this  mistake  and  state  that  the  writer  of  the 
poem  was  L.  W.  Lee,  who  has  lately  joined  the  Class  of 
Philosophy. 

*  -*  * 

Besides  the  letter  from  Third  Latin  Grammar  published 
in  this  number,  we  received  another  from  English  Belles- 
Lettres,  which  lack  of  space  only  keeps  us  from  publishing. 
In  reply  to  the  members  of  the  latter  class  we  wish  to  say 
that,  far  from  consciously  neglecting  the  classes  in  the 
English  Course,  we  take  the  deepest  interest  in  them  all, 
and  any  news  about  them  we  should  most  willingly  receive. 
Besides,  we  are  indebted  to  English  Belles-Lettres  for  sev¬ 
eral  worthy  conti ibutions  to  our  columns.  We  wish  the 
class  to  be  assured  of  our  very  cordial  good  will  towards 
them. 

*  *  * 

St.  John’s  College  Athletic  Association  is  now  thoroughly 
organized,  and  the  management  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  insure  a  successful  Spring  meeting.  May  6th  has 
been  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  the  date  for 
the  field-sports,  which  will  be  the  first  under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  association.  The  entry  lists  are  open,  and  those 
students  who  intend  to  engage  in  any  of  the  contests  are 
expected  to  give  their  names  at  once.  Besides  the  prizes 
which  will  be  awarded  to  the  victorious  competitors,  they 
will  be  privileged  to  represent  the  college  in  the  games  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Association,  to 
be  held  in  New  York  City,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  May. 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  interest  manifested  in  the  Rose 
Hills,  and  trust  it  augurs  well  for  old-time  success  during 


the  coming  season.  With  steady,  persistent  practice  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  nine,  considering  the  ability  of 
the  players  chosen  to  fill  the  positions  of  first  nine,  we  see 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  year’s  close  will  find  the 
Rose  Hills  crowned  with  as  bright  laurels  as  they  ever 
gained  in  the  past. 

Everybody  should  be  interested  in  the  Rose  Hills;  the 
glory  of  the  one  is  the  glory  of  the  other.  We  might  sug¬ 
gest,  too,  that  this  interest  take  generally  a  substantial  form, 
as  the  Baseball  Association  n,eeds  pecuniary  as  well  as  ver¬ 
bal  assistance.  The  nine  has  already  received  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  present,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  suit,  from  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Association.  Let  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
substantial  presents  from  friends,  old  and  young. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  PAY. 

“  St.  Patrick’s  Day  ”  seemed  to  cling  to  every  peal  of  the 
dormitory  bell  at  the  dawn  of  the  17th,  and  to  the  poets  of 
St.  John’s  the  old  bell  never  sounded  so  sweetly  as  it  then 
did,  for  their  imaginations  swelled  the  harsh  notes  of  that 
one  bell  into  the  chimes  of  a  score  of  bells  playing  rich  old 
Irish  melodies. 

Already  had  the  programme  of  the  day’s  festivities  been 
arranged;  but  the  students  had  first  to  perform  a  sad  office, 
for,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  a  schoolfellow  had  de¬ 
parted  from  among  them  to  his  long  rest.  Shortly  after 
breakfast  they  formed  in  procession  near  the  Infirmary,  and 
thence  accompanied  the  dead  to  the  college  gate.  The 
Cadet  Corps,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  headed  the 
procession,  while  his  former  classmates  walked  on  either 
side  of  the  bier.  Arrived  at  the  gate  the  escort  halted,  and 
the  body  was  borne  to  the  station. 

As  the  procession  of  the  students  was  slowly  returning  up 
the  college  lawn,  the  Catholic  Protectory  Band,  which  had 
come  to  spend  the  day  at  Fordham,  struck  up  the  “Wearing 
of  the  Green;”  and  the  tune  made  the  boys  quicken  their 
step.  When  they  had  reached  the  Divisions,  their  spirits 
were  thus  partially  restored,  and  they  began  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  parish  church  had 
been  getting  ready  to  escort  from  the  station  to  the  church 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Conroy,  who  was  to  come  to  be  present 
during  the  solemn  mass.  When  the  train  arrived  they  be¬ 
gan  to  move  up  the  lawn  headed  by  the  band.  The  pro¬ 
cession,  with  its  banners  of  green,  and  flags  and  inspiring 
music,  was  a  glorious  evidence  of  real  Irish  spirit.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  Bishop’s  carriage  marched  the  Cadets,  and  in  such 
order  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  veterans.  Arrived  at  the 
church  the  procession  halted,  and  the  Cadets,  forming  in 
line,  presented  arms  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  as  he  walked 
from  the  carriage  to  the  church  door.  The  Cadets,  it  must 
be  said  in  passing,  certainly  made  an  excellent  showing  at 
this  their  first  public  appearance. 

Solemn  mass  was  then  celebrated  in  the  church,  and  a 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Father  Halpin,  S.  J,,  on  the  Faith 
of  the  Irish.  At  the  end  of  mass  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  gave 
the  solemn  benediction.  After  mass  a  meeting  was  held  in 
front  of  the  pastor’s  residence,  where  stirring  speeches  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  Denis  R.  Shiel  and  Mr.  Sam.  E  Duffey. 
After  great  cheering  and  music  and  waving  of  banners  and 
flags,  the  people  of  the  parish  departed  for  their  homes. 

After  dinner  the  Protectory  Band,  through  the  favor  of 
Brother  Leontine,  Director  of  the  Protectory,  visited  the 
college  grounds  and  discoursed  some  very  stirring  music,  at 
which  the  boys  cheered  and  cheered,  heartily  thanking 
Brother  Leontine  and  Band-Master  Rampone  for  the  treat. 
There  was  then  a  meeting  in  the  play  hall,  with  patriotic 
speeches  in  honor  of  the  day. 

At  night  the  Dramatic  Association  gave  its  usual  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  play  was  the  “  Hidden  Gem,”  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  farce.  The  actors  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
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agreeable  close  for  the  day.  In  fine,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  this 
year  was  a  glorious  event;  and  the  perfectly  clear  and  serene 
sky  from  morning  to  night  helped  not  a  little  to  mark  it  as 
a  most  exceptional  one. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 

A  most  creditable  public  specimen  was  given  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  March  27th,  by  the  Class  of  Philosophy.  The 
audience  was  composed  principally  of  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  university  Classes  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  The  Theses  were  from  both  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  James  Russell  and  Charles  Murphy 
were  defendant  and  objector  in  Metaphysics  ;  and  John 
Troy  and  Francis  Carroll  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

Another  of  nature’s  rustic  ornaments  has  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  much  to  the  sad  regret  of  many  Fordham- 
ites,  to  whom  it  was  a  familiar  and  pleasing  sight.  The 
vine-covered  trunk  of  a  once  majestic  elm,  which  from  days 
immemorial  kept  sentinel  before  the  front  entrance  to  the 
college,  is  seen  no  more.  It  had  become  weak  and  totter¬ 
ing  and  was  removed  by  a  kind  hand  that  would  not  have 
it  fall. 

The  Mardi  Gras  festivities  at  the  college  were  this  year 
more  varied  than  heretofore  and  most  heartily  enjoyed  by 
all  the  students.  One  unusual  feature  in  the  day’s  pro¬ 
gramme  was  the  entertainment,  consisting  of  feats  in  leger¬ 
demain,  ventriloquism,  and  magic,  by  Mr.  Hercat,  of  New 
York  City.  The  gentleman  is  quite  expert  in  Kellerian  art, 
and  being  of  pleasing  address  and  full  of  humor,  three  hours 
in  his  company  were  so  many  hours  of  continuous  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  prospect  for  a  successful  season  of  baseball  at  Ford- 
ham  are  such  that  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  this 
old-time  college  sport  could  not  wish  them  to  be  improved. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  the  following 
players  were  appointed  to  positions  on  the  first  nine:  M.  de 
Garmendia,  C.  J.  McCusker,  C.  Simpson,  M.  Holland,  D. 
Kieran,  J.  Russell,  D.  Barr,  J.  Clare,  and  M.  Sweeney. 
M.  Holland  was  chosen  captain.  The  nine  have  been 
taking  daily  practice  for  several  weeks,  and  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  pristine  glory  of  the  Rose  Hills  will  suffer  at 
their  hands. 

Through  some  mistake  the  notes  of  the  mid-year  exami¬ 
nation  were  not  given  in  the  last  number  of  The  Monthly. 
They  were  as  follows:  In  the  University  Course,  Chas.  A. 
Wingerter,  of  Rhetoric,  received  the  highest  note,  99.36; 
in  the  Grammar  Course,  Allan  Burrow,  of  Special  Latin, 
96.75;  in  the  Commercial  Course,  Gustavo  Posada,  of 
English  Belles-Lettres,  993;  in  Preparatory  Class,  George 
Rosada,  98.7.  Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  of  Latin  Rhetoric,  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  note  in  the  college,  99.36.  The  highest 
class  average  was  attained  by  English  Belles-Lettres,  83.21. 
This  class  was  granted  the  special  holiday  for  the  highest 
class  average. 


PERSONALS. 

During  the  month  Rev.  P.  O.  Racicot,  S.  J.,  Rector  of 
Woodstock  College,  visited  St.  John’s. 

The  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parish  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  were  Hon.  Denis  R.  Shiel,  ’65,  and  Sam  E.  Duffey,  ’80. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  an  Omaha  (Neb.)  paper,  we  noticed 
that  "1  homas  B.  Alinahan  delivered  in  that  city  a  very  elo¬ 
quent  speech  on  the  Irish  Question.  Mr.  Minahan  is  well 
known  here  among  the  older  generation,  being  of  the  Class 
of  ’74. 


George  McCreery,  ’74,  sent  us  lately  a  letter  dated  from: 
“Post  Hospital,  Fort  Meade,  D.  T.,  Office  of  Post  Sur¬ 
geon.” 

March  17th  brought  us  many  pleasures,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  most  welcome  visit  from  Rev.  Father  Halpin, 
S.  J.,  recently  vice-president  of  St.  John’s.  Father  Halpin 
has  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Fordham  students 
which  he  cannot  easily  lose,  and  his  presence  among  them 
recalled  many  pleasant  days  of  the  past. 

Rev.  Michael  Montgomery,  ’72.  has  been  transferred  to 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Rhinecliff,  Dutchess  Co.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  Review  says:  “  Father  Montgomery  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  able  theologian  and  he  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
zealous  priest.  The  parishioners  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  Church  regret  his  departure  very  much.” 

Fred.  T.  Moran,  of  Detroit,  who  received  last  year  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  paid  us  a  visit  lately. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Rev.  Father  Finne¬ 
gan,  S.  J.,  Pastor,  is  undergoing  a  thorough  renovation.  The 
walls  and  ceiling,  which  before  were  bare,  will  be  painted 
and  frescoed,  and  when  completed  will  form  a  pleasing 
combination  with  the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows.  There 
will  be  also  many  improvements  in  the  sanctuary.  Father 
Finnegan  is  hard  at  work  raising  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  repairs.  He  has  the  best  wishes  of  The  Monthly 
for  success  in  his  labors. 

The  following  we  quote  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
of  Feb.  the  25th:  “The  Governor  yesterday  appointed  Mr. 
Edw.  J.  Bermudez  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Algiers,  vice 
the  late  Hon.  Vallee  J.  Rozier.  Mr.  Bermudez  is  the  son 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  is  a  graduate  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
Alabama,  and  subsequently  of  Fordham  College,  New  York, 
where  he  took  higher  degrees.  In  1876,  Mr.  Bermudez  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
New  York,  and  was  licensed  by  our  Supreme  Court,  then 
presided  over  by  Judge  Manning,  in  1877.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  considered  a  good  one,  the  appointee  being  deserv¬ 
ing  and  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  is 
to  fill.” 

Among  the  visitors  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  Brother 
Leontine,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  at  West¬ 
chester.  It  was  through  the  very  generous  offer  of  Brother 
Leontine  that  the  Protectory  Band  furnished  the  music  for 
the  day’s  celebration  at  the  Parish  Church,  in  the  procession 
of  escort  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Conroy,  during  the  mass 
and  at  the  meeting  after.  In  the  afternoon  the  Band  visited 
the  college  grounds  and  enlivened  the  whole  house  by  play¬ 
ing  a  number  of  patriotic  airs,  and  calling  forth  cheer  after 
cheer  from  the  boys.  Brother  Leontine  has  the  hearty 
thanks  of  all  for  this  treat;  and  also  Band-Master  Rampone, 
who  worked  so  hard  during  the  day  directing  the  music. 
With  Brother  Leontine  were  also  Brothers  Aurelian,  Diony¬ 
sius,  Abel  and  Eulogius. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  19th,  1886. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Dear  Sir — Let  me  first  enclose  my  dollar  (which  here¬ 
with  please  find),  and  then  growl  at  you  for  not  regularly 
sending  me  my  paper.  The  last  issue  is  the  first  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  number  of  months  back,  I  think  since  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number.  Not  having  previously  paid  up,  I  had  no 
good  cause  for  complaint,  but  now  that  I  am  on  the  “  paid 
up  ”  list  you  see  I  exercise  my  rights  to  growl. 

When  an  old  boy  returns  for  a  visit,  after  several  years  of 
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absence,  the  first  impression  made  upon  him — at  least  it  was 
so  in  my  case — is  that  the  boys  seem  much  younger  and 
smaller  than  they  were  in  his  time.  It’s  an  impression 
formed  almost  by  every  old  boy  under  the  circumstances 
(a  false  one  of  course,  for  it  can  be  only  a  mental  illusion 
on  the  visitor’s  part).  Now,  to  read  the  able  journal  issued 
monthly  by  the  boys,  the  inverse  impression  is  formed,  viz.: 
of  how  much  brighter  and  smarter  the  boys  are  now  than  were 
we  when  at  college. 

We,  in  the  olden  times,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Treanor,  Dom- 
ine  Jones,  Father  Glackmeyer,  Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr.  Flynn, 
got  up  a  paper.  It  was  “  published  ”  weekly.  Publication 
consisted  in  the  reading  by  Mr.  Treanor  in  the  class  room 
(Classics)  of  the  several  manuscripts  handed  in.  It  was 
called  the  Quid  Nunc ,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly.  We 
thought  the  articles  able,  not  to  say  masterly,  and  quite  as 
fine  as  any  to  be  read  in  Harper's  Monthly.  On  calm  re¬ 
flection  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  dull  and  uninter¬ 
esting  as  compared  with  the  bright  and  sparkling  composi¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  your  valued  columns. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  remark  made  by  that  bright  little 
3d  Division  youngster  when  he  threatens  that  the  “Tyros” 
will  challenge  the  2d  nine  of  the  Rose  Hills;  and  how  mag¬ 
nanimously  they  refrained  from  playing  the  “  Invincibles,” 
because  of  private  and  authentic  information  regarding  the 
crippled  condition  of  said  nine. 

Dear  old  “Tyros  !”  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  assisted  in 
1865  in  the  council  of  state  which  decided  that  “  Tyro  ” 
should  be  the  name  of  our  club,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  captain  of  the  first  uniformed  nine.  Over  the  fence  was 
out.  A  fly  (?)  on  the  first  bound  was  out.  Curved  pitching 
was  an  unknown  factor  in  the  game.  Strikes  or  balls  called? 
Why,  when  the  game  got  close,  say  34  to  35,  last  inning, 
three  on  bases,  and  two  strikes  on  the  man  at  the  bat,  the 
scheme  then  was  either  to  wait  until  you  could  “get  them 
in  the  dark  ”  [i.  e .,  until  it  became  difficult  to  see  the  ball), 
or  wait  for  a  “grounder”  or  “skyrocket”  pitched  by  the 
pitcher  and  bound  to  pass  the  catcher,  strike  valiantly  at  it, 
bring  three  men  in  and  get  your  third  ! 

Talk  about  science,  what  could  be  more  scientific  than 
that,  I  ask.  Well,  never  mind,  we  had  a  good  time  and 
made  plenty  of  noise  yelling  for  our  side  and  trying  to  get 
the  other  side  “excited”  at  the  same  time,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  curved 
pitching  and  strikes  called  on  you  in  one,  two,  three  order 
before  you  had  time  to  realize  what  the  fellow  in  the  pitch¬ 
er’s  box  was  doing  with  the  ball  anyway. 

What  kind  of  a  suit  did  the  first  Tyro  nine  wear?  A 
white,  peaked,  flannel  cap  with  a  blue  button  on  top;  a 
white  flannel  shirt  with  a  shield  in  front  trimmed  with  blue; 
blue  flannel  trousers,  all  the  way  down;  a  red  canvas  belt  (a 
special  one  for  the  captain  with  his  office  emblazoned  there¬ 
on)  and  canvas  shoes.  And  didn’t  we  put  on  airs,  too  ! 
There  always  was  a  rivalry  for  the  position  of  right  fielder, 
especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  apples  were  ripe. 
You  see,  I  was  captain,  and  I  made  a  deal  with  the  right 
fielder,  and  if  he  didn’t  divvy  up  the  apples  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  didn’t  go  there  again.  See.  The  old,  old  tale  of 
boodle. 

But  here,  I  started  to  simply  enclose  my  subscription  and 
vent  my  ire,  and  see  where  I  am  led  to.  With  regards  to 
Fathers  Campbell,  O’Reilly,  Flynn  and  Hanrahan,  I  enclose 
my  card  and  remain,  “An  Old  Tyro.” 


St.  John’s  Hall,  March  30th,  1886. 
Editors  Fordham  Monthly : 

Gentlemen — I  have  already  been  reading  your  Monthly 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  saw  any  items  in  it  about  the 
class  of  Third  Latin  Grammar.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  made  a  big  mistake  in  not  putting  in  something 
about  this  class.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  eager  we 
have  always  been  to  receive  your  paper;  but  it  happens 


every  month  that  we  are  disappointed  in  not  seeing  anything 
about  our  class.  I  am  sure,  of  all  who  read  your  paper, 
more  are  interested  in  this  class  than  in  any  other.  Why! 
there  are  thirty-two  boys  in  our  class,  and  that  number  is 
the  largest  in  the  college,  and,  of  course,  the  fathers,  moth¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  each  one  of  these  boys  would  like  very 
much  to  see  some  notice  of  this  class  in  your  Monthly  just 
as  you  mention  the  other  classes. 

Then  this  is  the  most  important  class  in  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  which  cannot  go  on  smoothly  without  it.  One  reason 
is  that  it  is  the  first  class  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  begins, 
and  I  am  sure  a  man  cannot  be  very  smart  unless  he  knows 
this  important  language. 

I  will  tell  you  some  of  our  doings  in  class.  We  have 
already  finished  the  defective  verbs  in  Yenni’s  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar.  And  in  the  Epitome  Historiae  Sacrae  have  translated 
and  parsed  about  thirty  chapters  and  memorized  nearly  all 
of  them.  We  parse,  too,  in  a  different  and  harder  way  than 
Third  Grammar  ever  did  before.  We  do  it  all  in  Latin, 
thus:  Homo,  substantivum,  a  voce,  homo-homini,  declina- 
tionis  tertiae,  etc.  Two  or  three  of  our  class  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  Second  Latin  Grammar  since  September,  and  from 
that  you  can  see  what  progress  we  have  made  this  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  smallest  boy  in  our 
class,  Charlie  Jaeger,  had  a  despatch  sent  to  him  with  the 
sad  news  that  his  beloved  father  was  dead,  and  he  went 
home  at  once.  The  next  day  our  class  sent  him  a  letter  of 
condolence.  Each  one  of  us,  his  classmates,  signed  his 
name  to  this  sorrowful  letter,  to  show  we  sympathized  with 
him  in  the  death  of  one  so  dear.  All  who  have  experienced 
it  know  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  lose  a  father. 

Last  week  we  had  a  debate  in  class  on  this  subject: 
“Which  is  More  Enjoyable,  Country  or  City  Life?”  There 
were  six  on  either  side,  and  each  boy  had  another  to  oppose 
him.  It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the  speeches.  There 
were  many  good  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  so  we  had 
quite  a  long  and  pleasant  debate.  The  following  week  we 
had  another  debate  about  “  Is  it  Beneficial  for  Boys  to  Read 
Story  Books?”  The  class  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
side  had  to  write  in  favor  of  story  books,  the  other  against 
them.  Each  boy  had  to  write  a  composition  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  read  it  instead  of  reciting  from  memory  as  at  the 
last  debate.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  how  pleasant  the 
preceding  one  was,  but  this  was  even  more  pleasant.  It 
was  more  pleasing  to  me  because  I  was  on  the  side  that 
went  against  reading  them  and  we  won.  The  debate  was 
mostly  on  the  reading  of  dime  novels  by  boys,  and  the  best 
reasons  brought  up  against  them  were  that  when  a  boy  reads 
one  of  these  nonsensical  stories  he  tries  to  copy  the  hero, 
and  leaves  his  parents  and  home  and  goes  out  West  to  shoot 
Indians,  wild  cats,  buffaloes  and  so  on. 

We  have  been  keeping,  for  quite  a  while  back,  a  class 
diary,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  anybody 
ever  thought  of.  Every  day  the  diary  is  given  to  one  boy, 
that  is,  to  a  different  boy  for  each  day,  to  write  all  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  class,  and  out  of  it,  if  he  wishes.  I  had  to 
write  it  for  Saint  Patrick’s  day,  and  I  was  very  glad,  too, 
because  I  could  think  of  enough  to  write  for  a  week.  Keep¬ 
ing  a  class  diary  was  suggested  by  our  teacher;  he  said  the 
boys  in  his  class  last  year  kept  one  and  he  read  to  us  a  few 
entries  from  theirs,  just  to  show  us  what  to  do,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  hear  them.  We  have  been  keeping  it  now 
from  Christmas,  and  find  it  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

Now  of  thirty-two  boys  you  cannot  expect  that  all  are 
very  studious.  There  are  a  few  that  we  call  sleepers,  and 
I  guess  that  is  about  the  only  name  for  them,  for  half  the 
time  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  class,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  do  not  learn  much.  Why,  we 
might  as  well  put  their  beds  in  the  classroom  and  let  them 
sleep  at  their  ease.  The  rest  are  all  going  along  well. 

Please  remember  Third  Latin  Grammar!  ! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alphonse  P.  Lynch,  Third  Laiiti  Grammar. 
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OBITUARY. 

REV.  JOHN  W.  MORRIS. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Morris  died  on  March  26th  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
suffering  for  some  time  from  consumption.  Father  Morris 
was  39  years  old,  14  of  which  had  been  spent  as  assistant  at 
the  church  where  he  died.  He  was  a  student  at  St.  John’s 
and  was  graduated  here  in  1870.  After  leaving  college  he 
went  to  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy.  Directly  after 
his  ordination  he  was  sent  to  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 

Father  Morris  had  many  noble  qualities;  he  was  a  skilled 
musician  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  as  the  people  of  his 
parish  attest.  He  was  a  tireless  worker  in  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  ministry,  and  most  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing,  his 
whole  purpose  and  object  seeming  to  be  to  help  others  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  self.  His  people  were  devotedly  attached 
to  him.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


HOMER  G.  MURPHY. 

Many  of  The  Monthly’s  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Homer  G.  Murphy,  at  his  father’s  house, 
New  York  City,  on  Monday,  March  29th.  Mr.  Murphy  but 
lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  college,  and  those  of  his  friends 
here  who  saw  him  little  suspected  he  would  so  soon  receive 
Death’s  summons.  He  died  suddenly  from  acute  pneumo¬ 
nia,  being  in  his  31st  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  ’75,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  college  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  all  by  his  amiability,  his  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  his  studiousness.  He  was  a  dear  friend  and  a 
sociable  companion;  even  among  the  present  generation  of 
students  his  name  is  well  known  as  that  of  one  of  “  the  pop¬ 
ular  boys  of  St.  John’s.” 

After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  for  some  years  at 
Columbia,  and  up  to  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association.  In 
his  death  a  promising  career  has  been  cut  short.  The 
Monthly  respectfully  offers  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

HENRY  FREEL. 

On  the  evening  of  March  the  1 6th,  at  6.20,  died,  at  the 
age  of  16,  after  a  brief  but  severe  illness,  Henry  Freel. 

So  quiet  and  unobtrusive  had  he  been  on  the  Division 
that,  though  absent  from  it  a  week,  hardly  was  he  missed 
except  by  his  classmates,  until  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  when 
he  was  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  all.  Then  was  it 
that  his  silent  but  beautiful  example,  which  had  worked  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  to  him  doubtless  unconsciously,  found  a 
tongue  in  all  who  knew  him.  Everywhere  was  there  a  kind 
word  for  him  and  an  expression  of  sincere  sorrow,  which 
later  in  the  day  resolved  itself  into  a  more  practical  form, 
the  students  going  in  a  body  to  the  chapel,  there  to  tell  their 
beads  for  his  recovery. 

But,  spite  of  the  fervent  prayers  said  for  him,  spite  of  the 
loving  solicitude  of  those  who  kept  watch  over  him,  he  failed 
rapidly,  and  at  6.20  p.  m.  was  among  us  no  more.  When 
the  sad  news  spread  through  the  college,  those  who  had 
known  him  intimately  could  find  no  language  adequate  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  his  singularly  amiable  char¬ 
acter. 

Though  young  and  in  the  college  only  since  September 
last,  yet,  by  his  attention  to  his  religious  duties,  being  a 
weekly  communicant,  by  his  application  and  success  in 
studies,  and  by  his  pleasing  manners,  he  had  won  the  es¬ 
teem  of  students  and  authorities.  Above  all  was  he  to  be 
admired  in  his  last  illness.  His  conduct  through  the  whole 
of  it  was  that  of  a  child  of  grace  resignedly  awaiting  the 
angels’  summons. 


He  never  ceased  asking  prayers  of  those  who  visited  him. 
When  death  came  at  last  it  found  him  strengthened  by  the 
beautifully  consoling  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  surrounded 
by  relations  and  friends,  and  well  prepared  to  yield  up  his 
pure  soul  to  his  Creator. 

He  was  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  from  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  requiem  mass 
was  celebrated  by  Fr.  O’Doherty,  and  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Fr.  Sheehy.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  Fr. 
Quin  were  present  at  the  funeral  services,  as  were  also  his 
classmates.  Among  the  many  beautiful  floral  offerings  laid 
on  his  grave  was  a  cross,  gracefully  decorated,  with  the  in¬ 
scription:  “  H.  F.,  Class  of  ’90,”  a  gift  from  his  class  com¬ 
panions.  As  we  were  sharers  in  his  loss,  so  may  we  be  in 
his  saint-like  death.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Besides  attending  his  funeral  in  a  body,  his  classmates 
passed  the  following  resolutions  to  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  virtue  and  their  sympathy  with  his  family: 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  wisdom  to  call  to  Himself  our 
virtuous  and  beloved  classmate,  Henry  Freel,  and 

Whereas,  By  his  death  a  family  is  bereft  of  a  loving  and  dutiful  son; 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  members  of  Special  Latin  Class,  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  extend  to  the  sorrowing  family  our  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy;  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  mourn  in  our  classmate  one  whose  beautiful  life 
and  virtues  won  for  him  many  friends  and  made  him  an  example  worthy 
of  our  imitation;  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a  body,  and  offer  our 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul;  and  furthermore,  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Signed,  Special  Latin  Class. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

During  the  month  we  received  from  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York,  the 
following  weekly  issues  of  their  “  National  Library:”  “  Latimer’s  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Card,”  “The  Rivals”  and  “School  for  Scandal,”  and 
“Plutarch’s  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar.”  Everybody  knows  the 
worth  of  Plutarch’s  lives;  and  these  two  of  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
printed  thus  together  in  one  volume,  are  made  doubly  interesting  from 
the  suggestiveness  of  comparison.  The  two  plays  are  well  known,  the 
latter  especially,  Sheridan’s  masterpiece.  Latimer’s  sermons  are  inter¬ 
esting  reading  as  illustrating  the  tone  of  the  new  Protestant  religion  in 
those  early  days  of  the  English  church.  The  author,  though  a  Catholic 
priest,  was  “  converted  "'to  the  new  views  that  arose  under  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  foremost  in  the  work  of  the  pseudo¬ 
reformation  in  England,  and  his  writings  are  held  sacred  by  his  religious 
descendants. 

“A  Study  of  Dante,”  by  Susan  Blow.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
A  poem  is,  of  its  very  nature,  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  for 
poetry  does  not  move  along  in  a  straightened  path  under  the  eye  of 
reason.  It  roams  wild  within  the  undefined  limits  of  passion  and  senti¬ 
ment  and  imagination.  A  line  of  poetry  raises  bitter  thoughts  in  me 
and  dispels  them  in  you.  And  thus  Miss  Blow,  interpreting  Dante’s 
great  epic  in  the  light  of  thoughts  caused  in  her  by  the  reading  thereof, 
has  woven  for  us  a  theory  and  constructed  a  key  which  opens  the  door 
to  Dante’s  strange,  weird  cenceits,  and  discloses  to  us  Dante  himself 
clad  in  modern  raiment.  Miss  Blow,  like  Canon  Farrar,  scouts  the 
idea  of  a  real  hell;  therefore  “  Dante’s  Inferno  ”  must  needs  be  a  sort 
of  allegorical  sheol,  to  wit,  the  degradation  into  which  sin  plunges  man, 
and  Purgatorio  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  spirit’s  trial  in  this 
world  and  Paradiso  its  rest  after  the  trial.  This  is  the  sum  and  scope 
of  Miss  Blow’s  analysis.  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  question  the  lady’s 
right  to  this  interpretation,  “Sed  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque 
vicissim.”  We  have  lived  in  the  belief  that  Dante  meant  his  Paradiso 
for  a  poetic  description  of  a  real  place  “  somewhere  out  of  human  view;” 
and  so  for  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio.  And  we  are  inclined  to  look  on 
an  allegorical  interpretation  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  regard  those 
systems  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  transcendental  Ger¬ 
mans.  Though  differing  so  fundamentally  with  Miss  Blow,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  her  interpretation;  and  when 
we  say  that  the  work  reads  like  the  mature  production  of  a  vigorous 
mind  we  cannot  accord  the  authoress  higher  praise. 
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%  ^rdurtc  and  a  strain. 

Lost  on  the  scorching  desert’s  parched  sands, 

An  Arab  sheik  held  in  his  withering  hands 
The  water-gourd  his  thirst-burnt  lips  had  drained; 
While,  at  his  side,  his  hungry  wallet  strained 
Its  empty  jaws  as  if  for  bread  ’twould  cry. 

Or,  laughing,  mocked  its  master’s  dread  to  die. 

The  sun,  with  eye  like  molten  brass,  and  glare 
So  hot  it  seemed  to  choke  the  gasping  air, 

Watched  his  hot  torments,  as  a  Cyclops  dread 
That  gloats  with  joy  to  see  its  victim  dead. 

At  last  despair  and  weakness  claim  their  prize. 

The  starving  Arab  on  the  sand-sea  lies, 

Content  to  die  if  so  the  Prophet  wills. 

But,  ere  the  ghost  of  death  his  vision  fills, 

He  sees  hard  by,  half-buried  in  the  sand, 

A  leathern  sack  dropped  from  some  passing  band. 

“  Allah  be  praised  !  ”  in  hopeful  joy  he  gasps, 

As  with  a  hungry  hand  the  bag  he  grasps  : 

“  My  life  is  saved  !  they’re  surely  dates  or  nuts  !  ” 

But  when  with  wolfish  teeth  the  string  he  cuts, 

And  looks  within,  the  sack  to  earth  he  hurls, 

And  cries  in  woe,  “  Alas  !  they’re  only  pearls!” 

THE  STRAIN. 

Thus  hungry  human  hearts  that,  longing,  gaze 
Where  life  bright  hopes  of  fame  or  wealth  displays, 

Are  doomed,  with  riches  and  with  laurel  crowned. 

To  cry,  “Alas!  ‘they’re  only  pearls’  we’ve  found  !  ” 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  87. 


THE  EPIC  HELL. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
boldly  deny  the  soul’s  after-life,  to  recall  what  has  been  the 
deeply  rooted  belief  of  every  people  in  connection  with  this 
great  truth.  All  through  the  pages  of  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  it  is  seen  that,  even  amid  degrading  paganism, 
there  was  ever  a  common  belief  that  man  at  death  did  not 
wholly  die.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  the  epic  writers. 

For  this  reason  we  have  chosen  in  this  paper  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  descriptions  of  the  place  of  future  punishment  as 
given  in  the  great  epic  poems,  the  Odyssey,  the  ZEneid,  the 
Inferno,  and  the  Telemachus.  In  them  are  found,  disguised, 
no  doubt,  by  fables  and  allegories,  the  actual  beliefs,  the 
traditions  and  tendencies  of  the  ages  in  which  the  poets 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Fenelon  flourished. 

In  the  Odyssey  we  have  an  animated  picture  of  the  myth¬ 
ological  legends  and  traditions  of  classic  and  historic  Greece 
as  it  existed  three  thousand  years  ago.  Homer’s  invisible 
world  contains  rebellious  powers,  ministers  of  doom  and 
justice,  translated  or  deified  heroes.  But  we  shall  see  more 
of  it  if  we  descend  with  Ulysses  to  Hades,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  located  near  the  Euxine  sea  in  the  cloud-wrapt 
country  of  the  Cimmerians.  We  find  it  a  chill,  dark,  drear 
place  in  which  Minos  “absolves  the  just  and  dooms  the 
guilty  souls.”  Descending  as  far  again  as  Hades  is  below 
the  earth,  we  come  to  Tartarus,  Pluto’s  drear  abode.  The 
line  between  Hades  and  Tartarus  is  obscurely  drawn,  but 


in  general  we  may  say  that  Hades  was  for  men  and  Tartarus 
for  deposed  and  condemned  immortals;  for  sometimes  we 
hear  Zeus  threaten  that  refractory  divinities, 

“  Far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown, 

Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan 
With  burning  chains  fixed  to  the  brazen  floors 
And  locked  by  Hell’s  inexorable  doors.” 

That  condemned  mortals  undergo  punishment  for  their 
crimes  is  evident  from  the  instance  of  Tantalus  who  pours 
out  deep  groans  and  “  pines  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of 
waves.”  Also  from  Tityus,  whom 

“  Two  ravenous  vultures  furious  for  their  food 
Scream  o’er  and  riot  in  his  blood.” 

And  Sisyphus  too, 

“  With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan 
Up  the  high  hill  heaves  a  huge  round  stone.” 

Hades  seems  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  both  the  good  and 
the  bad.  We  know  from  the  three  examples  above  that  the 
bad  are  punished,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  good  being  re¬ 
warded.  None  of  the  shades  of  the  illustrious  dead  seem 
to  be  contented  with  their  lot;  for  when  Ulysses  tries  to 
comfort  Achilles  by  telling  what  a  grand  figure  he  must  be 
among  the  dead,  Achilles  answers, 

“  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom 
Nor  think  vain  words  can  ease  my  doom; 

Rather  I  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes  and  breathe  the  vital  air 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead.” 

No  matter  how  vaguely  the  future  spiritual  life  is  described 
by  the  blind  poet  of  Chios,  it  gives  us  nevertheless  a  deep 
insight  into  the  beliefs  of  his  lime  and  also  into  the  Hellenic 
religion  itself. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  later  there  came  a  voice  which 
was  but  the  lengthened  echo  from  the  rocks  of  Chios.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Virgil,  a  poet  of  the  most  enlightened  period 
of  antiquity,  who,  deriving  his  thoughts  from  Homer  and 
Plato,  enlarged  and  made  clearer  the  shadowy  conceptions 
of  the  Homeric  future  state.  In  him  we  have  the  whole 
humanizing  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  of 
Plato,  combined  with  the  popular  beliefs  and  practices 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own. 

Virgil’s  dead  do  not  appear  to  be  merely  the  shadowy  in¬ 
habitants  of  an  unsubstantial  world,  but  are  really  partakers 
in  a  more  august  and  righteous  dispensation  than  that  under 
which  mortals  live.  In  fact,  his  descent  of  Aeneas  to  the 
Inferno  is  a  masterpiece  of  creative  genius  inspired  by  the 
feeling  of  the  greater  spiritual  life  which  awaits  man  beyond 
the  grave.  In  his  view  of  the  relation  between  the  super¬ 
natural  world  and  human  life,  Virgil  unites  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  philosophy,  tradition  and  what  is  purest  and  most  vital 
in  all  the  religions  of  antiquity.  His  spirit  was  more  in 
unison  with  the  Christian  faith  and  hope,  which  became 
dominant  in  Rome  a  few  centuries  later,  than  with  the  Pagan 
beliefs  of  his  own  time. 

In  the  descent  of  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  to  Hell,  Virgil 
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has  outdone  the  descent  of  Ulysses  by  many  degrees.  The 
scenery  and  the  objects  are  great  and  striking.  They  fill 
the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world. 

However,  let  us  judge  for  ourselves  by  descending  with 
Aeneas  to  the  dreary  depths  of  Erebus.  With  fear  and 
trembling  we  enter  at  Cumer;  for  at  the  very  threshold  we 
encounter  Wild  Sorrow,  Avenging  Care,  Pale  Disease, 
Pleasureless  Decay,  Fears,  Plunger,  Suffering,  Death,  Dis¬ 
cord,  Centaurs,  Gorgons  and  Harpies.  On  all  sides  of  us 
flit  “shades  of  hollow  form,”  a  helpless  and  unburied  crew 
who  are  condemned  to  wander  a  hundred  years  shivering  in 
the  cold  before  Charon  will  row  them  across  the  Stygian 
pool.  Taking  the  road  that  leads  to  Tartarus  and  to 
Acheron,  we  soon  meet  with 

“  the  infernal  flood 

Seedling  and  swollen  with  turbid  mud,” 
where  we  are  introduced  to  the  grim,  squallid,  foul  Charon, 

“Sole  warden  of  the  murky  deep,” 

who  commands  us  to  approach  no  further  till  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  our  errand.  The  Sibyl  appeases  him  by  showing 
him  the  branch  “  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  the  Infernal 
queen,”  and 

“  He  turns  round  his  vessel  dark  as  ink 

And  brings  it  to  the  river's  brink.” 

On  the  other  side  we  have  to  confront  “  Cerberus  with 
three- throated  bark,  stretched  out  along  the  cavern  dark.” 
Near  by  are  heard  the  shrieks  and  wailing  of  infants  “  who 
guiltless  sent  themselves  to  doom.”  Next  we  reach  the 
Mourning  Fields  where  are  confined  “those  whose  being  the 
tyrant  Love  with  slow  consumption  has  devoured.”  Soon 
the  road  divides,  the  right  leading  to  the  fields  of  Bliss  and 
the  left  to  Tartarus.  We  take  the  left  and  shortly  reach 

“The  bastions  of  a  broad  stronghold 

Engirt  with  walls  of  triple  fold." 

Around  the  walls  of  Tartarus  fierce  Phlegethon  foams  with 
torrent  flame,  and  “battle’s  direst  shocks”  could  not  shake 
the  adamantine  gates  which  guard  its  entrance.  Here  Tisi- 
phone  and  her  band  of  Furies  with  sleepless  eyes  guard  the 
threshold  day  and  night.  Within  is  heard  the  “  cracking  of 
the  thong,  and  the  clank  of  iron  o’er  the  stones.”  We  halt 
with  Aeneas  before  this  dreadful  place 

“  and  drink  in 

With  startled  ear  the  fiendish  din.” 

We  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  nor  do  we  wish  it,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Sibyl  that  the  Gnosian  Rhadamanthus  reigns 
here,  judges  each  one  and  gives  up  the  guilty  to  Tisiphone 
and  her  sister  band  to  be  punished  according  to  their  crimes. 
Within  also  Hydra,  with  “her  fifty  throats  agape,”  guards 
the  gate.  Here  are  confined  the  Titans  who  were 

“  Hurled  headlong  by  the  lightning’s  blast  ” 

into  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell,  Tityus  the  accurst,  the  Lapi- 
thae,  Tantalus  and  all  the  mortals  who  have  scorned  and 
injured  the  gods. 

Such  in  brief  is  Virgil’s  Inferno.  Throughout  the  whole 
description  there  runs  a  certain  philosophical  sublimity, 
which  he  supports  to  a  degree  of  majesty  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer’s  age  suffered  him  to  attain. 

Passing  over  another  thousand  years  we  find  the  genius  of 
Dante  paying  homage  to  the  shade  of  his  countryman,  Vir¬ 
gil,  by  giving  himself  up  to  his  guidance  through  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  lower  realms.  In  his  Inferno,  Dante  sums 
up  the  whole  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  has  gathered  the  site,  the  access,  the  comming¬ 
ling  horrors  of  his  Inferno  from  all  ages,  all  lands,  all  races, 
all  the  old  Jewish  traditions,  Sibylline  prophecies,  and 
ancient  pagan  poets. 

Dante  reduces  all  this  wild  chaos  of  antiquity  to  a  kind 
of  order  and  presents  to  us  a  real,  terrible,  eternal  Hell  with 


the  inscription  “There  is  no  Hope”  written  above  its  en¬ 
trance.  It,  like  Homer’s  and  Virgil’s,  has  a  local  existence 
in  the  “centre  of  the  Universe,”  with  an  entrance  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  dry  land.  It  is  an  immense  circular  cavern 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  becoming  narrower  and 
narrower  by  degrees  as  it  goes  deeper.  It  is,  moreover,  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  circles  or  circular  stages  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  in  size,  as  we  descend,  like  the  rows  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  souls  of  the  “  lost  ”  are  sent  down  to  depths  correspond¬ 
ing  to  their  guilt,  the  greatest  sinners  falling  into  the  lowest 
and  smallest  circles  nearest  to  the  place  where  Satan  is  en¬ 
throned  amidst  Eternal  Darkness  and  Eternal  Ice. 

But  let  us  take  a  more  careful  view  of  it  by  entering  with 
Dante  the  Vestibule  of  Hell  or  the  Dark  Plain,  which  lies 
like  a  broad  ring  around  its  mouth.  Crossing  the  Dark 
Plain,  which  is  occupied  by  those  who  have  no  hope  of  death 
or  even  of  condemnation,  we  come  to  the  great  river  Acheron 
and  are  ferried  across  to  the  brink  of  the  dolorous  valley. 

We  enter  the  first  circle  or  limbo  of  the  unbaptiztd. 
From  it  we  pass  to  the  second,  where  Minos  the  Infernal 
judge  hands  the  guilty  souls  over  to  their  Crimes,  who 
“weigh  them  down  to  the  bottom”  according  to  their 
offenses.  In  the  third  we  observe  Gluttons  and  Epicures 
who,  instead  of  the  feasts  of  former  days,  have  murk  and 
mire.  The  fourth  circle,  of  which  Pluto  is  jailer,  contains 
the  Prodigal  and  Avaricious,  who  are  doomed  to  roll  heavy 
weights  in  a  dismal  plain  for  all  eternity.  The  fifth  circle 
is  the  Stygian  Marsh,  a  branch  of  the  Acheron,  which  con¬ 
tains  in  its  mud  the  souls  of  the  wrathful,  sullen  and  vain¬ 
glorious.  The  grim  ferryman  Charon  ferries  us  over  this 
marsh  and  we  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the  Inferno  proper,  or 
the  City  of  Dis.  The  first  five  circles  constitute  Upper 
Hell,  and  Lower  Hell,  or  the  City  of  Dis,  consists  of  the 
remaining  four  circles. 

The  gates  are  opened  for  us  and  we  enter  with  Dante  into 
the  sixth  circle,  where  arch-heretics  and  their  followers  who 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  punished.  We  make 
the  descent  to  the  seventh  circle  on  precipitous  shattered 
rocks  and  find  therein  the  Violent.  This  circle  is  divided 
into  three  lesser  circles,  in  which  the  Violent  are  plunged 
more  or  less  deeply  in  a  river  of  boiling  blood.  Descend¬ 
ing  to  the  eighth  circle  we  find  it  to  be  ten  round  ditches  in 
which  are  punished  seducers,  soothsayers,  bribed  judges, 
flatterers,  sorcerers,  hypocrites,  thieves,  fraudulent  counsel¬ 
ors,  schismatics,  and  forgers  and  falsifiers  of  all  kinds.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  ninth  and  last  circle,  we  see  traitors  and  the 
like  encased  in  burning  sepulchres,  which,  though  open 
now,  will  be  closed  up  forever  after  the  last  judgment. 
What  an  awful  picture  is  this  of  the  flaming  realities  of  eter¬ 
nal  woe  which  are  visible  on  every  side  of  us  ! 

Dante,  an  exile,  finds  consolation  in  brooding  over  the 
justice  of  God,  but  his  description,  though  grand  and  awful, 
does  not  convince  us  as  much  of  the  real  existence  of  an 
Inferno  as  he  who,  five  hundred  years  later,  wrote  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Telemachus  to  the  under-world  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  and  forming  the  mind  of  a  young  prince.  In 
this  epic — for  though  not  written  in  verse  it  may  be  called 
one,  since  the  measured  poetical  prose  in  which  it  is  written 
is  remarkably  harmonious,  elevated  and  not  wanting  in  real 
epic  grandeur — Fenelon  enters  with  much  felicity  into  the 
spirit  and  ideas  of  the  ancient  classics. 

In  this  poem,  Christian  in  its  inspiration  though  Pagan  in 
its  form,  the  places,  the  names,  the  customs,  the  fables,  the 
deities  are  all  Greek.  He  seems  to  be  another  Homer  living 
amid  another  people  and  another  age.  The  ancient  myth 
ology  retains  more  dignity  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his 
hands  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet.  The  visit  of  Ulys¬ 
ses’  son  to  the  shades  is  more  philosophical  than  Homer’s, 
Virgil’s  or  Dante's,  and,  though  not  prolonged  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  last,  makes  use  of  the  same  mythology  and 
fables,  refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and 
adorned  with  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  a  Christian  teacher. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  all  ages  the  future  state  of  man  has 
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been  the  theme  of  the  greatest  minds,  showing  us  how  firmly 
and  deeply  rooted  in  man  is  the  belief  and  hope  of  a  future 
spiritual  life.  L.  P.  Lee,  ’86. 


THE  BIRD  OF  THE  MORNING. 

“  The  bloom  of  the  earth  and  the  glow  of  the  sky 
Win  the  loud  trilling  lark  from  his  nest; 

But  though  gushingly  rich  are  his  pceans  on  high, 

Yet,  sweet  robin,  I  like  thee  the  best.” 

Is  it  true  that  the  gay  little  songsters,  the  creatures  of  the 
skies,  nature’s  fairest  children,  have  not  the  same  emotions 
and  feelings  as  ourselves?  Our  elders  tell  us  it  is  true;  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  believe.  Now  is  the  spring  time,  and  the 
birds  have  come  back  to  their  Northern  homes  after  their 
long  exile — we  must  say,  then,  they  feel  no  joy  in  coming 
back.  Who  can  tell  the  joy  that  swells  the  heart  of  a  true 
“  Jack  tar  ”  who  has  returned  to  his  native  harbor  after  long 
weary  months  of  absence?  The  sweet  birds,  too,  have  their 
native  land,  the  land  they  were  forced  to  leave  by  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  winter;  and  to  judge  from  their  promptness  in 
returning  when  winter’s  sway  is  over,  and  from  their  happy 
music,  they  love  their  native  land  as  much  as  the  sailor  loves 
his.  We  must  say  their  joy  is  none  the  less. 

Most  of  these  happy  creatures  return  from  their  southern 
wanderings  during  the  month  of  April,  although  some  have 
the  courage  to  return  to  our  fickle  climate  as  early  as  the 
windy  month  of  “Mars.”  Yet  “May”  is  the  smiling  and 
agreeable  hostess  of  nearly  all  that  can  truthfully  be  called 
“  our  birds.”  As  soon  as  they  have  made  their  nests  ready 
they  immediately  set  to  work  at  their  housekeeping,  and 
soon  appear  to  be  utterly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  so  long  away  from  us. 

We  all  missed  the  birds;  for  we  one  and  all  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  chill,  bleak  dreariness  of  winter  came  from 
their  absence.  In  fact,  everything  in  winter  told  us  of  their 
flight;  even  the  pure  snow,  winter’s  beautiful  gift  to  mother 
earth,  in  its  silent  fall  seemed  to  recall  forcibly  to  our 
minds  the  fact  that  our  trees,  meadows  and  dales  were  no 
longer  peopled  by  sweet  songsters.  Without  the  birds,  no 
beauty  of  nature  is  complete;  with  the  birds  in  spring- time, 
the  green  meadows,  the  fertile  fields,  the  budding  trees  and 
the  bright  blue  sky  form  a  perfect  scene,  a  reflex  of  God’s 
beautiful  home  in  heaven.  Truly,  we  cannot  be  too  grate¬ 
ful  to  our  Father  for  such  a  masterpiece  of  His  love. 

Shortly  before  “  our  birds  ”  return  to  us,  sweet-scented 
flowers  spring  quickly  out  of  the  earth,  like  the  fairies  of 
yore,  to  prepare  homes  and  sylvan  retreats  for  their  coming. 
Besides,  they  warn  us  to  expect  daily  our  tuneful  friends. 

To  a  true  lover  of  nature,  many  a  flower  foretells  the  re¬ 
turn  of  one  or  more  of  the  birds.  The  dandelion  tells  us 
to  prepare  to  receive  “  Procne,”  or  the  swallow;  the  dog¬ 
toothed  violet  warns  us  that  the  wood-thrush  is  nigh;  and 
we  are  assured  by  the  wake-robin  that  our  blithe,  gay, 
merry-go-lucky  little  American  robin  has  again  taken  up  his 
abode  amongst  us. 

This  last-mentioned  little  warbler,  the  subject  of  our 
theme,  is  the  chief  bird  of  spring,  and  the  hardy  and  adven¬ 
turous  herald  of  the  thrush  family.  He  can  easily  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  his  plumage,  which  is  of  a — but  why  should  I 
attempt  to  describe  him,  since  everybody  knows  him? 

Robin  is  very  partial  indeed  to  April;  that  is  to  say,  he 
generally  returns  to  us  in  that  month.  Some,  however,  have 
the  daring  to  seek  their  Northern  homes  in  March.  Their 
strength  of  wing  is  something  wonderful.  The  “  turdus 
migratorius,”  as  he  is  styled  by  naturalists,  possesses  a  clear, 
joyous  and  musical  voice.  At  daybreak  he  may  be  heard 
carolling  his  simple  strain  from  the  tops  of  large  trees,  and, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  from  his  voice,  we  must  at  once 
pronounce  him  free,  light-hearted  and  reckless. 

Moreover,  he  may  be  heard  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  on 
a  wet,  cloudy  day,  as  well  as  on  a  clear,  cloudless  one.  In 
fact,  the  weather  has,  apparently,  no  influence  at  all  upon 


his  ever-buoyant  spirits;  although,  when  the  day  is  clear 
he  is  more  universally  seen  and  heard.  In  the  forest  we 
see  him  racing,  flying  and  hopping  in  the  tree  tops,  and  we 
hear  him  rustling  through  their  foliage  in  his  reckless  sport. 
In  the  meadows  we  are  made  aware  of  his  nearness  by  his 
joyous  “Be  cheery,”  or  his  shrill  “  He  he  he  he  he!”  At 
sundown  he  is  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  branches  of  tall 
maples,  and  heard  chanting  the  dirge-hymn  of  the  sun. 
Truly  the  poet  exclaims: 

“  How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  robin  must  be, 

Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree: 

In  the  leafy  trees  so  broad  and  tall, 

Like  a  green  and  beautiful  palace  hall, 

With  its  airy  chambers  light  and  boon, 

That  open  to  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon, 

That  open  unto  the  bright  blue  sky, 

And  the  frolicsome  winds  as  they  wander  by.” 

In  short,  robin  has  ensconced  himself  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  nature’s  large  heart.  His  vocation,  as  some  writer 
of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  has  put  it,  seems  to  be  to  inspire 
mankind  with  cheerfulness  and  content.  One  can  scarce 
conceive  the  depth  of  feeling  contained  in  the  heart  of  our 
merry  little  “Bird  of  the  Morning.” 

Robin  red-breast’s  domicile,  though  not  luxurious  or  richly 
wrought,  is  very  durable,  but  it  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  he  is  “either  a  skilled  workman  or  an  artist  of  taste.” 
Very  frequently  robin  builds  his  nest  chiefly  of  long,  black 
horse  hairs,  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  and  compactly 
lines  it  with  a  quantity  of  dead  grass.  At  other  times  he 
chooses  to  erect  his  mansion  out  of  a  kind  of  rock-moss. 
The  nest  for  the  second  brood  is  far  inferior  to  that  in  which 
the  first  were  hatched  and  raised.  The  last  one  has  the 
appearance  of  being  hastily  erected.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  some  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  become  fearful  lest  they  may  not  have 
time  to  raise  their  second  family  of  youngsters,  so  that 
they  spend  very  little  time  in  constructing  their  second  nest. 

Although  not  naturally  of  a  quarrelsome  or  pugnacious 
disposition,  robin  generally  manages  to  defend  his  rights; 
and  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  when  danger  threatens  either 
his  young  or  a  companion.  Such  is  his  courage  that  he  will 
not  even  hesitate  to  attack  the  tyrannical  king-bird  if  neces¬ 
sity  require  it.  When  he  once  enters  into  a  quarrel  he  does 
not  leave  it  till  he  either  conquers  or  is  conquered.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  shirking  with  our  brave  little  robin. 
Fear  to  him  is  quite  a  stranger,  and  the  same  may  truthfully 
be  said  of  discontent. 

“  Oh,  would  that  like  thee  I  could  meet  with  all  change, 

And  ne’er  murmur  at  ought  that  is  sent; 

Oh,  would  I  could  bear  with  the  dark  and  the  fair, 

And  still  hail  it  with  voice  of  content.” 

Robin  is  a  very  early  riser;  hence  his  appellation  “  The 
Bird  of  the  Morning.”  But  though  such  is  the  case,  his  n  an- 
ner  of  living  varies  a  little  from  the  old  maxim:  “  Eariy  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise,  etc.,”  for  he  does  not  at  all  retire  at 
very  seasonable  hours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proclaims  his 
wakefulness  long  after  the  rest  of  the  feathery  tribe  are 
wrapt  in  slumbers. 

Among  many  other  good  points,  robin  possesses  that  of 
great  attachment  for  his  young;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
by  men  who  have  made  the  habits  and  ways  of  birds  a 
study,  that  he  very  often  allows  his  sense  of  duty  to  be  over¬ 
borne  by  his  affection.  He  also  imagines  that  his  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  youngsters  under  the  sun. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  sight  to  watch  master 
robin  receiving  his  first  lesson  in  flying.  If  he  does  not 
succeed,  he  becomes  very  pert  and  rude  to  his  doting  “papa.” 
But,  when  he  finally  succeeds  in  flying  a  few  rods,  his  own 
and  his  fond  parents’ joy  knows  no  bounds.  The  father  sees 
with  evident  admiration  and  pride  the  success  his  “  hope¬ 
ful  ”  has  obtained,  and  “birdie”  is  elated  because  he  has 
almost  learned  to  fly. 

Mother  robin  is  also  overjoyed  at  her  child’s  success,  but 
owing  to  the  numerous  wants  of  its  smaller  brothers  and 
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sisters,  she  is  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
within  the  family  circle,  so  that  she  has  very  little  to  do  with 
its  education.  The  lesson  in  singing  is  also  of  no  little  in¬ 
terest,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  master  robin  acquires  the 
art  much  more  speedily  than  that  of  flying. 

Trusting  that  the  reader  will  not  fail  in  the  future  to  feel 
more  kindly  towards  our  brave  and  joyful  little  friend,  the 
American  robin,  let  us  be  of  one  mind  with  Coleridge,  who 
erred  not  when  he  said: 

“  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89. 


Pay. 

How  sweet  in  robe  of  emerald  hue 
The  budding  earth  appears  in  May, 

When  strewn  with  glittering  pearls  of  dew, 

Which  radiant  glow  at  break  of  day  ! 

Serene  Content  her  sway  doth  hold. 

And  zephyrs  soft  the  earth  caress  ; 

Forgotten  are  fierce  winds  and  cold, 

For  all  about  is  happiness. 

The  lark’s  sweet  trill  all  nature  wakes ; 

And  sweetest  song  the  grldbreast  sings, 

As  gently  fall  the  fragrant  flakes 
Of  cherry  blossoms  on  her  wings. 

The  lilac  blooms  in  purple  bright, 

And  daisies  peep  beneath  our  feet ; 

The  blushing  rose  full-blown  at  night, 

Our  eyes  at  morn  with  smiles  doth  greet. 

On  hill  or  dale  or  prairie  wide, 

We  flowers  and  budding  blossoms  see  ; 

On  e’en  the  rugged  mountain  side, 

All  nature  leaps  in  joyous  glee. 

From  whom  the  beauty  wondrous  bright ; 

From  whom  the  robins’  cheerful  lay; 

And  why  the  constant,  sweet  delight 
Which  fills  our  hearts  in  month  of  May? 

From  God,  the  bounteous  verdure  gay. 

The  song  of  birds,  the  fields  of  green  ; 

From  God,  the  wealth  of  bloom  in  May, 

To  honor  heaven’s  gracious  Oueen. 

L.  P.  Lee,  ’86. 


THE  POE T-P  RIEST  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Many  were  the  hearts  pained  to  hear  the  sad  tidings  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  Father  Abram  J.  Ryan,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  his  Retreat.  God 
called  him  away  on  the  eve  of  the  bright  May  days,  before 
the  last  spring-time  he  was  to  see  on  earth  had  lived  long 
enough  to  die.  His  life,  though  a  short  one,  was  a  full  life. 
As  his  own  words  tell  us: 

“  The  dials  of  earth  may  show 
The  length — not  the  depth  of  years. 

Few  or  many  they  come — few  or  many  they  go, 

But  Time  is  best  measured  by  tears.” 

And  tears,  deep  tears,  were  his  portion  during  the  life  in 
which  he  sung,  and  prayed,  and  fought. 

Those  who  were  so  blessed  as  to  know  him  intimately, 
found  in  his  humility  and  gentleness  of  heart  the  bonds 
which  endeared  him  to  them.  For  ourselves,  his  well-known 
title  of  the  “  Poet-Priest  of  the  South”  embody  the  ties 
which  claim  a  tribute  from  us  as  lovers  of  literature,  as 
Catholics,  and  as  admirers  of  true  and  undying  patriotism. 

Willingly  and  lovingly,  then,  do  we  lay  our  humble  tribute 
of  admiration  and  of  love  on  the  fresh-made  grave  of  the 
sad  singer,  whose  lyre-strings  were  broken  whilst  they  were 
uttering  their  sweetest  strains,  whose  sun  went  down  behind 
the  hills  of  God  while  it  was  yet  broad  day. 

The  world  may  not  look  upon  Father  Ryan  as  a  great 


poet,  but  it  must  acknowledge  he  was  a  true  poet.  Every-- 
one  will  not  like  his  verses;  and  even  those  who  will  learn 
to  love  to  read  them  will  at  times  find  themselves  repelled 
from  the  reading.  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  If  we 
wish  fully  to  appreciate  them,  we  must  open  to  them  our 
whole  hearts;  otherwise  they  cannot  enter  in.  We  must  be 
in  one  of  those  precious  and  indescribable  moods  which 
come  to  every  life  when  the  heart  is  wholly  at  rest.  It. 
seems  to  me  they  might  best  be  taken  up  after  the  reading 
of  the  Imitation  had  set  the  soul  at  peace,  on  those  still,  sol¬ 
emn  Sabbath-days  of  the  heart  when  the  world  and  its  hurry 
and  worry,  and  empty  joys  and  sorrows  have,  for  a  brief 
space,  gone  out  of  our  lives.  And  so  long  as  human  hearts 
know  such  moods,  when  there  is  no  stirring  save  from  with¬ 
in,  so  long  shall  the  Southern  Poet-Priest’s  poems, 

“rich  in  fit  epithets, 

Blessed  in  the  marriage  of  pure  words,” 

find  readers  and  admirers,  even  though  in  most  hearts  the 
noise  of  the  world  may  too  often  drown  the  music  of  their 
softened  tones 

Father  Ryan  always  sang  of  sacred  things,  and  that  is  why 
he  sang  so  softly.  He  sang  of  a  Lost  Cause,  and  that  is 
why  he  sang  so  sadly;  and  that,  too,  is  one  of  the  secrets — 
one  of  the  reasons  why — of  his  sweetness,  for  lost  things  are 
always  fondest,  and  the  saddest  notes  were  ever  the  sweetest. 
He  was  himself  one  of  the  saddest  of  men.  I  can  never 
forget  the  first  time  I  ever  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  mild 
blue  eyes,  and  heard  him  speak  out  his  soul  as  he  read  for 
us  “The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee,”  “The  Song  of  the  Mystic,” 
“  The  Death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,”  and  others  of  his 
favorite  compositions.  Even  when  he  offered  to  read  some¬ 
thing  from  another  poet,  the  sadness  of  his  nature  showed 
itself  in  his  choosing  Longfellow’s  “  Death  of  Minehaha.” 

But  priest  as  well  as  poet,  he  ever  persisted  in  telling  the 
world  that  his  feet  knew  more  of  the  humble  steps  that  lead 
up  to  the  Altar  and  its  Mysteries,  than  of  the  steeps  that 
lead  up  to  Parnassus  and  the  Home  of  the  Muses;  that  souls 
were  always  more  to  him  than  songs.  Like  that  other  sweet 
singer,  Father  Faber,  who  was  only  less  sweet  because  less 
sad,  he  would  willingly  have  sung  the  world  to  heaven. 
During  the  whole  of  his  priesthood  he  labored  unceasingly 
to  win  souls  for  God.  When  his  birth-land  called  her  sons 
to  battle  he  accompanied  the  Confederate  army,  preaching 
in  the  camp  to  his  living  compatriots,  and  on  the  field  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacraments  to  the  dying.  Then,  when  the 
Red,  White  and  Red  was  furled  forever,  he  went  back  to  his 
former  labors  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preaching  and 
praying  and  doing  good. 

Whatever  his  heart  had  to  give  to  earth  was  given  to  his 
mother  and  to  his  beloved  South,  the  bright 
“  Land  of  the  gentle  and  brave, 

Land  of  the  sunniest  skies,” 

which,  in  return,  made  him  an  idol  of  affection.  He  was 
everywhere  loved  and  welcomed,  as  the  warm-hearted  South 
alone  knows  how  to  love  and  welcome.  That  was  only  one 
throb  of  the  Southern  heart  which  the  world  heard  when  at 
Louisville  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  rose  up  like  one  man 
to  do  honor  to  the  dead  patriot  priest,  who  had  entwined 
his  wreath  of  poetic  immortelles  about  their  conquered  ban¬ 
ner  and  the  stainless  sword  of  Lee,  “  sheathed  in  the  wound 
of  a  nation’s  broken  heart.” 

He  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Stars  and  Bars,  though 
conquered,  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  victorious  Stars 
and  Stripes  shall  float  over  one  heart  able  to  admire  the 
patriotism  which  would  not  die  though  all  its  hopes  were 
dead.  His  heart  seemed  to  have  gone  down  into  the  grave 
of  the  Confederacy. 

The  memory,  too,  of  his  brother  who, 

“  Young  as  the  youngest  who  donned  the  Gray, 

And  true  as  the  truest  that  wore  it,” 

fell  in  the  front  line  of  battle  while  storming  the  breastworks 
at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  served  to  bind  him  closer  than  ever  to 
the  ill-starred  cause  of  the  Conquered  Land. 
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Surely  the  true-hearted  men  and  women  of  the  North, 
even  though  they  justly  rejoice  in  the  bright  hopes  of  their 
noble  Union,  cannot  steel  their  hearts  against  those  who, 
stripped  of  all  save  the  memory  of  their  Lost  Cause,  were 
left  weeping  in  the  shadow  it  has  taken  long  years  to  dispel; 
and  they  will  admire  the  poet-priest  whose  patriotism  made 
his  shadows  too  deep  to  be  dispelled  in  one  short  lifetime. 

God  grant  he  is  now  where  no  shadows  are!  Where 
those  songs  he  heard  in  the  Silence,  “that  never  shall  float 
into  speech,”  may  find  their  fit  expression  at  last;  and  those 
dreams  in  the  Valley,  “too  lofty  for  language  to  reach,” 
may  come  true  in  that  land  where  life’s  long  dream  comes 
true!  God  grant  he  has  found  what  he  so  lately  prayed  for 
in  such  sweet  strains,  “Rest,  Only  Rest!” 

C.  A.  W [NGERTER,  ’87. 


THE  FABLE  A  AH)  THE  FABULISTS. 

During  the  past  months  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
few  familiar  fables  of  AEsop,  clothed  either  in  their  early 
inimitable  style,  or  in  their  later  and  less  attractive  Roman 
fashion.  I  took  a  fancy  to  this  kind  of  literature,  and,  natur¬ 
ally  inquisitive,  I  would  fain  learn  a  little  more  about  the 
fable  and  the  fabulists  of  old.  So  going  one  day  into  our 
library,  and,  wandering  from  shelf  to  shelf,  I  soon  found 
myself  hard  at  work  ;  and  here  you  have  the  result  of  my 
long,  yet  pleasant,  research. 

If  we  may  believe  Johnson,  “a  fable  or  apologue  seems 
to  be,  in  its  genuine  condition,  a  narrative  in  which  beings 
irrational,  and  frequently  inanimate,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction,  made  to  act  and  speak  with  human  inter¬ 
ests  and  passions.”  In  the  words  of  our  friend,  Phaedrus, 
“  Arbores  loquantur  non  tantum  ferae.” 

Trench,  giving  his  definition  of  a  fable  says  :  “A  fable  is 
not  a  myth,  for  this  is  commonly  a  misunderstood  similitude, 
or  distorted  history,  or  a  mere  play  of  the  imagination,  and 
never  like  the  fable,  invented  for  a  moral  purpose.”  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  parable,  if  we  choose  to  make  a  compar¬ 
ison.  Yet  the  parable,  as  everybody  knows,  teaches  only 
spiritual  truths  ;  whereas  the  fable  never  elevates  itself 
above  the  earth,  though  its  teaching  is  always  of  a  moral 
nature. 

Polished  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  it  is,  to  our 
mind,  one  with  the  primeval  history  of  all  nations  ;  and  we 
might  even  take  it  for  granted  that  the  stories  handed  down 
on  the  bark  or  parchment  of  those  ages,  were  at  first  nothing 
but  apologues,  intended  to  convey  a  moral  teaching.  Pass¬ 
ing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  they  finally  received  the  shape 
of  history. 

Now  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  historians  to 
beautify  their  stories  with  fables,  we  have  only  to  read 
Hesiod.  His  fable  of  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale  is  an 
instance.  Then  we  know  how  the  prophet  Nathan  in  Holy 
Scripture  wishing  David  to  see  his  guilt  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  related  the  fable  of  the  rich  man,  who,  possessing 
many  sheep,  took  away  that  of  the  poor  man  who  had  but 
one.  Our  Blessed  Saviour  Himself,  the  grandest  of  all 
teachers,  was  fond  of  relating  fables  suited  to  the  gravity  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preached.  Few  there  are  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus,  for  the  instruction 
of  kings,  told  the  story  of  the  fisherman  forced  to  use  his 
nets,  to  take  the  fish  that  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sound  of 
his  flute.  And  again,  all  friends  of  Livy  are  familiar  with 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members,  with  which  Menen- 
ius  Agrippa  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Roman  people 
when  he  wished  to  bring  them  back  from  Mount  Sacer. 
Thus  we  see  that  irom  the  remotest  times  the  fable  was  ever 
a  great  help  to  the  orator,  and  to  the  king,  to  the  prophet, 
as  well  as  to  the  historian,  nay  even  to  the  God-Man  Him¬ 
self. 

Now  it  might  be  interesting  for  us  to  know,  to  what  writer 
we  owe  those  thousand  gems  of  moral  instruction.  Some 
will  assert  that  the  apologues  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 


were  thriving,  under  a  somewhat  different  form,  far  away 
from  Rome  or  Athens.  Whether  the  Hindoos  or  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  fable  in  literature,  is, 
and  will  remain,  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  True  it  is  that 
among  the  Hindoos  two  very  ancient  collections  of  fables 
were  found  which  are  still  in  our  possession.  They  might 
be  called  enlarged  romances  or  dramas  in  which  all  classes 
of  creatures  are  introduced  as  actors;  and  in  all  of  them  we 
see  pointed  out  a  moral  truth,  in  some  form  or  other.  If 
you  are  anxious  to  know,  one  of  these  works  goes  under  the 
name  “  Panca  Tantra,”  the  other  of  “  Hitopodesa,”  both  of 
which  are  written  in  Sanscrit.  Owing  to  my  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  ancient  language,  I  readily  decline  to  favor 
you  with  a  few  passages,  and  had  rather  refer  you  to  the 
learned  volumes  of  our  library. 

I  will  then  pass  on  and  come  to  our  favorite  fabulist, 
AEsop,  whom  most  writers  call  “Father  of  the  Fable.”  All 
are  familiar  with  the  little  that  is  known  of  his  life  ;  how  as 
a  Phrygian  slave  born  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  he 
was  wont  to  instruct  kings  and  subjects  alike,  by  his  concise 
expressions  of  moral  truth,  with  which  he  would  enrich  and 
adorn  his  discourses. 

He  was  a  friend  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  in  him 
they  found  a  mine  of  wisdom  and  counsel.  Socrates,  the 
Philosopher,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  put  into  verse  the  fables  of  AEsop,  because 
said  he,  “poetry  has  no  charms  without  fiction,”  and  no¬ 
where  could  he  find  more  truth  and  morality  than  in  AEsop’s 
fables.  Plato  debars  from  his  ideal  Republic  all  poets,  but 
admits  VEsop  as  a  teacher  of  morality.  This  is  the  writer 
that  we  have  studied  and  from  him  have  we  learned  many 
a  lesson,  profitable  for  the  conduct  of  our  life, 

The  fables  of  AEsop  were  translated  into  most  of  the 
modern  languages.  A  version  in  Latin  Iambics  was  made 
by  Phaedrus,  a  Thracian  slave,  who  was  brought  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  from  him  received  his  freedom. 
He  tells  us  that  he  published  in  verse  the  rude  materials 
prepared  by  AEsop  : 

‘  ‘  Assopus  auctor  quam  materiam  repent 

Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis.” 

Phaedrus,  for  whom  we  entertain  the  friendliest  feelings, 
translating  him  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  parsing  him  in  all 
fashions,  and  committing  him  to  memory,  reveals  a  manner 
simple  and  clear.  He  is,  though,  sarcastic,  and  as  Lessing 
has  said,  “  often  falls  into  absurditity,  when  he  abandons 
his  original.” 

So  much  for  the  ancients,  though  we  might  add  much 
more.  Vet  in  modern  languages  we  find  that  different 
writers  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  ancient  ideal 
fable,  and  have  to  some  extent  succeeded  ;  but  in  no  nation 
of  the  present  day  has  it  become  very  weighty,  or  is  it  origi¬ 
nal  in  spirit  or  manner. 

In  this  grand  language  of  ours,  neither  the  fables  of 
Moore,  nor  even  the  much  more  lively  ones  of  Gay  possess 
any  remarkable  merit.  In  the  German  language  the  fables 
which  have  become  most  prominent  are  those  of  Lessing. 
In  Spanish,  Yriarte’s  fables  are  very  popular.  In  Italian, 
the  fables  of  Pignoti  are  most  conspicuous.  But  France 
alone  has  attained  in  modern  time  any  superiority  in  the 
fable,  all  due  to  the  genius  of  La  Fontaine.  His  verse  is 
musical  and  full  of  humor,  and  his  love  of  nature  has  charms 
for  the  students.  He  sat'rizes  without  wounding,  he  is  a 
keen  observer  of  man,  and  to  make  use  of  his  own  phrase, 
La  Fontaine’s  fables  are  “  Une  ample  comedie  a  cent  actes 
divers.” 

Now  summing  up  these  few  ideas  concerning  the  fable,  I 
readily  assert  myself  a  pupil  of  Lessing  in  saying  that  the 
ideal  fable  is  that  of  AEsop.  All  the  changes  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  later  authors  from  Phaedrus  down  to  La  Fontaine 
are  perversions  of  this  original.  Necessarily  the  fable  should 
be  a  moral  precept,  made  clear  by  a  single  example,  and  it 
is  the  lesson  thus  enforced  that  gives  to  the  fable  its  unity, 
and  makes  it  a  work  of  art.  J.  Geary,  ’91. 
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SANCTUM. 

We  trust  that  the  circulars  we  have  sent  to  delinquent 
subscribers  will  not  be  overlooked.  The  Monthly  wishes 
to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
especially  with  the  printer  ;  but  unless  some  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  mindful  of  their  obligations,  Commencement  Day  will 
not  be  a  very  happy  one  for  us,  at  least,  financially. 

-*  *  -* 

A  number  of  letters  were  received  from  friends  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Monthly.  C. 
A.  Wingerter’s  paper  on  Cardinal  Newman,  in  particular, 
received  the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  sides  ;  and 
ourselves  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Win¬ 
gerter,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  valuable  services  to  The 
Monthly. 

'■  *  *  * 

The  two  or  three  letters  we  have  published  this  year  from 
old  students  were  read  with  much  pleasure  both  by  old  and 

young,  and  while  we  are  thankful  for  them,  we  would 

heartily  welcome  others.  If  our  friends  only  knew  how 
much  pleasure  they  can  give  us  all  by  sending  us  some  bits 
of  history  of  the  earlier  times  at  college,  telling  us  what  the 
boys  were  in  their  day,  what  they  did  and  thought,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  slow  in  writing  to  us.  The  attraction 
in  our  Library  at  present  is  two  old  manuscript  editions  of 
“  College  Papers,”  the  Goosequill,  published  in  ’54  by 
“  Ham,”  and  the  Collegian ,  published  in  ’58  by  “  Solon.” 
We  trust  that  old  students,  therefore,  will  heed  the  invita¬ 
tion  we  extend  them  and  send  us  frequent  letters  of  ‘‘ye 
olden  time.” 

*  *  * 

We  have  learned  that  the  membership  of  “St.  John’s 
Alumni  Association  ”  is  rather  meagre;  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  Alumni  but  a  small  number  are  enrolled  in  the  Alumni 
Association.  To  us  this  is  a  cause  of  much  surprise,  when 


we  remember  that  the  object  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  to 
“  perpetuate  old  friendships,  to  bring  the  graduates  into 
closer  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  college.”  We  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
can  be  so  forgetful  of  the  dear  home  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  of  his  happy  school-boy  life,  as  to  neglect  for  one  day 
this  means  of  keeping  himself  united  with  his  earliest 
friends. 

As  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  near  at  hand, 
let  all  the  Alumni  see  that  the  membership  is  increased  three¬ 
fold  and  fourfold.  The  membership  fee,  we  may  say,  has 
been  changed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  $2. 

-*  *  * 

It  is  refreshing,  while  we  hear  of  so  much  unbelief  in  the 
outside  world,  to  see  some  real  practical  faith  here  within 
our  own  little  college  world.  Among  many  other  things 
we  refer  to  that  true-hearted  faith  the  St.  John’s  boys  ever 
have  in  our  Blessed  Lady  when  invoked  by  her  own  sweet 
hymn,  “  The  Magnificat.”  Even  now,  while  we  sit  in  the 
sanctum,  we  notice  the  sun  shining  outside  and  the  clouds 
quickly  moving  away,  when  early  this  morning  there  was 
no  prospect  but  of  a  gloomy,  rainy  day.  But  the  boys,  dur¬ 
ing  Mass  this  morning,  sang  “The  Magnificat,”  and  its 
strains  have  driven  away  the  clouds  and  brought  a  bright 
day.  There  is  no  need  of  naming  particular  instances; 
never  has  “  The  Magnificat  ”  failed  to  bring  fair  weather. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  has  ever  given  St.  John's  boys  this 
evident  pledge  of  her  kind  love.  May  she  thus  bless  them 
always. 


ST.  JOHN'S  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

In  the  early  morning  of  April  28th  there  was  anything  but 
fair  prospects  for  good  weather;  heavy  rain  clouds  shut  out 
the  genial  rays  of  the  Spring  sun,  and  the  weather  vane  on 
the  college  observatory  told  of  unfavorable  winds.  But 
during  mass  the  strains  of  the  “  Magnificat,”  which  St. 
John’s  boys  ever  sing  with  an  earnest  will,  were  heard  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Sodality  chapel.  Immediately  all  hearts  were 
lightened,  for  all  knew  that  fair  weather  had  never  yet,  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  failed  in  answer  to  that  joyous 
hymn.  And  so  it  happened  on  this  day.  Before  noon  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  and  a  gentle  breeze  made  pleasant  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  warm  day. 

The  28th  had  been  appointed  for  the  annual  public  ses¬ 
sion  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  which  this  year  was  to 
be  held  in  the  afternoon.  At  2.15  p.  m.  the  college  bell 
summoned  the  students  to  the  study  hall,  where  already  a 
large  number  of  visiting  friends  had  assembled.  Immediately 
after  the  Rev.  Faculty  were  seated  the  exercises  began.  In 
place  of  the  customary  debate,  speeches  were  delivered;  and 
because  the  subject  was  so  interesting,  the  absence  of  the 
usual  debating  form  was  hardly  noticed. 

The  subject  chosen  was  “A  Plea  for  New  York.”  The 
Vice-President  of  the  Debating  Society,  D.  C.  Watts,  ’86, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  some  remarks  on  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  study  of  history,  and  on  the  propriety  of  the 
study  of  New  York's  history  in  particular.  The  Vice-Pres- 
dent  was  followed  by  W.  Meagher,  ’87,  who  spoke  on  New 
York’s  geographical  position,  and  showed  how,  by  its  natural 
comformation,  by  its  mountains,  streams  and  valleys,  it  pos¬ 
sessed  admirable  advantages  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
for  defences  in  time  of  war.  The  next  speaker,  J.  Haben, 
’87,  chose  for  his  theme  “Our  People;”  a  people  made  up 
of  all  nations,  yet  living  together  in  peace,  and  prospering; 
he  said  we  owe  the  greatness  of  New  York  to-day  to  the 
greatness  of  its  people,  their  spirit  of  industry,  their  thrift, 
their  love  of  peace  and  order,  their  deep-rooted  patriotism. 

H.  Fitzgerald,  ’87,  was  unable,  through  indisposition,  to 
deliver  his  speech  on  “  Our  Constitution,”  which  was  to  have 
followed.  M.  Holland,  ’87,  whose  subject  was  “Our  Bat¬ 
tlefields,”  recounted  the  battles  that  occurred  in  New  York, 
their  importance,  especially  of  that  of  Saratoga,  and  their 
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glory.  Speaking  of  “  Our  Monuments,”  C.  McCuskei,  ’87, 
showed  how  New  York  had  testified  its  gratitude  toward  its 
fallen  heroes  by  the  many  monuments  it  erected  in  their 
honor.  The  speeches  were  followed  by  a  beautiful  poem, 
“Our  City,”  by  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  in  which  a  glowing 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  three  illustrious  Archbishops  of  New 
York. 

The  speeches  were  all  remarked  for  their  thought,  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  force  of  delivery,  though  sometimes 
there  was  a  lack  of  animation  and  an  appearance  of  unstead¬ 
iness,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  fault  of  the  memory.  They 
were  all  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  received  no 
stinted  applause. 

After  the  literary  exercises  in  the  college  hall,  the  audience 
made  its  way  to  the  college  campus  to  await  the  cadet  drill 
which  was  announced  for  4  p.  m.  At  the  sound  of  the  drum 
beating  “  the  roll,”  the  cadets,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty, 
mustered  in  the  armory,  and  soon  appeared  on  the  field 
under  command  of  the  instructor,  Lieut.  Squiers,  7th  Cav¬ 
alry,  U.  S.  A.  A  drum  corps  from  David’s  Island  had  been 
detailed  to  furnish  the  martial  music  for  the  occasion,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  drill. 

A  more  propitious  day  overhead  could  not  have  been 
hoped  for,  and,  underfoot,  the  lawn  seemed  to  wear  a  brighter 
carpet  ot  green  than  ever  in  anticipation  of  the  event.  The 
cadet  uniform  of  modest  gray  made  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  bright  buttons  and  flashing  swords  and  bayonets,  which 
seemed  to  borrow  an  additional  luster  from  the  smiling  and 
fair  faces  that  lined  the  shady  walks  surrounding  the  field. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  roll-call  and  inspection  of  arms 
the  company  was  formed  into  platoons,  and  passed  in  review 
before  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  Lieut.  Squiers.  Capt.  H. 
Amy,  Jr.,  acted  as  Adjutant;  First  Sergeant  de  Garmendia, 
as  Sergeant  Major;  Sergeants  Malloy  and  Killelea,  as  Chiefs 
of  First  and  Second  Platoons;  Sergeants  W.  Barr,  A.  Amy, 
and  Corporals  D.  Barr,  T.  Kelly,  as  Sergeants;  Corporal  J. 
Kelly  and  Private  M.  Donnelly,  as  Right  and  Left  Guides 
respectively.  The  skill  shown  in  the  varied  evolutions  of 
the  guard-mount  and  company  and  platoon  drill  called  forth 
repeated  bursts  of  applause.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
manual  of  arms  was  shown  throughout,  and  the  marching 
by  platoons  was  exceedingly  well  done  and  received  enthu¬ 
siastic  praise  from  several  distinguished  army  officers 
present. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Lieut.  Squiers,  to 
whose  untiring  endeavors  is  due  the  wonderful  success  won 
by  the  company’s  first  public  drill;  for  wonderful  it  must  be 
considered  when  the  very  short  time  to  which  the  corps  was 
limited  is  compared  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  evinced. 
The  cadets  are  going  into  skirmish  drill,  and  promise  to  add 
an  additional  feature  to  Commencement  Day  by  the  public 
rill  they  purpose  then  giving. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  again  that  we  congratu¬ 
late  Lieut.  Squiers  and  the  cadets  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  drill  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  their  most  sanguine 
well-wishers. 

Among  the  visitors  were  noticed,  Rev.  Fathers  McNamee, 
Egan,  James  Dougherty  and  Aylward,  and  Messrs.  P.  V. 
Hickey,  Henry  Amy,  J.  J.  Marrin,  T.  B.  Connery,  Denis 
O’Donoghue,  Gen.  Jas.  R.  O’Beirne  and  Lieut.  Squiers. 


PUBLIC  CLASS  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  lecture  before  the  Historical  Society  was 
given  this  year  by  Rev.  Father  Welch,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  Col- 
lege.  The  subject  was  “  Catholicity  in  Boston.”  The  Rev. 
lecturer  compared  the  rude  beginning  of  the  Church  in 
Boston  with  its  present  flourishing  condition,  and  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner  traced  its  gradual  growth. 

The  lecture  proved  a  most  interesting  one  to  all,  and 
Father  Welch’s  pleasing  address,  together  with  many  humor¬ 
ous  incidents  related  in  connection  with  the  subject,  kept 
the  attention  of  the  audience  throughout.  The  lecture  was 


given  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  St.  John’s  Hall,  and  besides 
the  Rev.  Faculty,  there  were  present  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  morning  of  April  16,  Rev.  Father  Rector  and 
several  members  of  the  Faculty  were  present  by  invitation 
of  Rev.  Father  Doucet,  S.  J.,  Moderator.  The  meeting  was 
the  usual  one,  and  nothing  beyond  the  usual  exercises  were 
prepared.  C.  A.  Wingerter, . ’87,  read  an  interesting  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  previous  paper  on  Julian  the  Apostate. 

M.  W.  Holland,  ’87,  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  Neo- 
Stoicism.  He  said  that  some  writers,  resting  their  claim  on 
the  similarity  in  some  promts  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  Neo-Stoicism,  assert  that  the  former  borrowed  its  doc¬ 
trines  from  the  latter.  The  lecturer,  taking  the  four  chief 
expounders  of  Neo-Stoicism,  Seneca,  Musonius  Rufus, 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  briefly  reviewing  their 
lives  and  teaching,  showed  that  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Neo-Stoicism  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Christianity; 
and  that  the  points  in  which  they  were  similar,  the  Neo- 
Stoics  had  borrowed  from  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Holland’s  paper  was  well  thought  out,  and  his  style  was 
interesting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  essay,  Chas.  McCusker,  ’87,  and 
Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  read  synopses  of  Roman  History 
within  certain  epochs.  Rev.  Father  Rector,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  warmly  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
highly  intellectual  character  of  its  meetings. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  regret  about  these  meetings  of 
the  Historical  Society — that  they  are  not  more  public;  for 
certainly  the  skill  and  thoroughness  in  historical  research 
displayed  at  the  last  meeting  would  warrant  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  before  the  most  discriminating  audience. 

SECOND  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

On  the  morning  of  April  1 6th,  the  two  little  banners  of  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  of  class  ’91,  were  proudly  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  stage  of  the  study  hall.  The  class  was  to 
appear  in  a  specimen. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning  were  opened  by  a  solo  “  My 
Queenly  Island  Home,”  sung  by  our  soprano,  J.  Horgan. 
Next  came  a  translation  and  parsing  of  Nepos,  in  which  J. 
Fogarty,  E.  Weir  and  F.  Oakes  distinguished  themselves. 
Then  J.  Geary  read  a  paper  on  “The  Fable  and  the  Fa¬ 
bulists,”  which  was  deservedly  appreciated.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  composition,  an  illustration  of  the  styles  of  FEsop, 
Phcedrus  and  La  Fontaine  was  given  from  the  fable  “  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,”  recited  in  Latin  by  F.  Oakes,  P.  Quinn  and 
J.  Slevin,  and  in  English  by  J.  Fogarty,  P.  Callan  and  J. 
Horgan.  A  concertation  between  the  two  camps  in  the 
Latin  Irregular  Verbs  then  fo'lowed,  and  was  carried  on 
with  much  spirit.  E.  Wier,  J.  Gea  y  and  E  McElroy  made 
the  fiercest  attacks.  The  song,  with  chorus,  ‘‘The  Morn¬ 
ing’s  Greeting,”  ended  the  first  part  of  the  programme. 

The  second  part  opened  with  a  concertation  in  the  Greek 
Verb,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  held  the  ground  nobly,  as 
in  the  preceding  battles.  A  composition,  “A  Comparison 
Between  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps,”  by 
Jas.  Slevin,  had  to  be  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  specimen  was  a  little  Latin  drama 
in  one  act.  It  is  founded  on  an  episode  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
phonsus  IF,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  when  Dias  de  Bivar, 
known  as  El  Cid,  won  immortal  fame  by  his  exploits  against 
the  Moors.  J.  Geary,  J.  Casey,  J.  Rorke,  J.  Fogarty,  P. 
Quinn,  F.  Oakes,  J.  Slevin  and  J.  Wright  were  the  actors. 
E.  McElroy,  as  Rodericus,  the  hero  El  Cid,  was  praised  by 
all  for  his  noble  and  soldierly  bearing  when  created  a  knight 
by  Alphonsus. 

Chorus  finalis:  “Vivat,  vivat,  vivat  Rector  bonus.”  The 
Carthaginians  won  the  victory  by  23  points.  A  prize  was 
awarded  to  E.  McElroy  for  the  greatest  distinction  in  the 
concertations. 
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CLASSICS. 

Quite  a  literary  feast  was  presented  by  Classics  in  their 
specimen  on  April  17th.  The  programme,  neatly  printed 
on  green-tinted  card-paper,  was  well  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  exercises.  The  original  compositions  read 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  showed  that  the  class  had  with 
profit  given  much  attention  to  the  art  of  writing  ;  while  the 
readings  spoke  well  for  their  training  and  skill  in  elocution. 
What  was  considered  the  chief  success  of  the  specimen  was 
the  reading  of  “The  Uncle,”  by  J.  Heffern.  Chas.  Marrin 
interested  the  audience  with  a  well-written  comparison  of 
the  “  Ancient  Mariner”  with  the  “  Wandering  Jew.”  The 
Latin  verses  of  J.  Blun  and  F.  Rousseau  were  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  The  essays  of  J.  Clare,  J.  C.  Kelley,  Kenyon 
Fortescue,  Jos.  Morrisse  on  “  The  Bard,”  “  The  Minstrel,” 
“  The  Troubadour  ”  and  “  The  Monk  Bards,”  presented 
their  bits  of  ancient  history  in  a  very  graphic  way.  The 
two  essays,  “  The  Holy  Grail  ”  and  “  Old  Age,”  by  W. 
Barr  and  J.  Aylward  respectively,  also  proved  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  two  original  read¬ 
ings  by  J.  Lunny  and  A.  Butler.  In  the  readings,  “  Sir 
Galahad  ”  and  “Ancient  Mariner,”  J.  E.  Kelley  and  J.  C. 
Kelley,  showed  much  improvement  in  their  general  delivery. 
Nor  must  the  music  be  forgotten,  the  songs  by  Chas.  Mar¬ 
rin,  J.  Heffern,  P.  Lynch  and  a  quartette,  and  a  piano  pre¬ 
lude  by  J.  Boylan.  In  the  midst  of  these  exercises  there 
were  “Latin  Scanning”  and  “Latin  Composition”  by  the 
Class.  The  whole  specimen,  it  is  said  again,  was  a  literary 
feast,  and  the  occasion  was  to  ’89  one  for  much  self-con¬ 
gratulation. 

FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

The  specimen  of  First  Latin  Grammar  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  May  5th.  The  first  thing  on  the  programme 
was  a  Latin  dialogue  between  C.  Straub  and  R.  Weir.  This 
was  followed  by  a  dissertation,  written  and  read  by  F.  Don¬ 
nelly.  J.  Walsh,  after  a  “  Cantus  Funeralis  ”  had  been 
sung,  gave  a  reading.  After  these  preliminary  exercises,  the 
class  made  a  recitation  from  Xenophon,  during  which  many 
difficult  questions  were  put  in  the  translation  and  parsing. 
But  the  Greek  declamation  of  C.  Livingston,  J.  Walsh  and 
J.  Ryan,  not  only  took  the  audience  by  storm  but  also 
showed  the  speakers  as  real  adepts  in  that  sweet  language 
students  generally  call  difficult.  The  reading  “  Isles  of 
Greece;”  by  J.  Slevin,  was  very  creditably  done.  The  class 
exercise  in  Caesar,  which  followed,  gave  evidence  of  close 
familiarity  with  that  author,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
ease  shown  in  the  Latin  readings,  tell  how  thorough  has 
been  the  education  of  the  class  in  Latin.  After  a  Greek 
song  by  the  class,  C.  Livingston  read  an  amusing  compo¬ 
sition  on  “  Plea  for  Occasional  Mistakes  in  Class.” 

The  brevity  of  the  specimen,  it  may  be  said,  added  not  a 
little  to  its  general  success.  A  success  it  was,  especially 
considering  the  short  time  spent  in  preparation  ;  a  classical 
treat,  showing  the  fruit  to  be  derived  from  days  and  nights 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  two  grandest  languages. 


CLASS  NOTES. 

The  beautiful  custom  of  erecting  May  altars  in  the  class 
rooms  is  this  year  kept  up.  There  has  been  no  little  emula¬ 
tion  among  the  classes  to  erect  the  most  perfect  altar,  and 
all  have  succeeded  in  arranging  what  our  Blessed  Lady  can¬ 
not  help  looking  on  as  most  beautiful  shrines. 

The  elocution  classes  have  been  discontinued  for  the 
year.  The'  success  gained  in  the  past  two  terms  is  very 
gratifying.  The  exercises  in  reading,  gestures  and  decla¬ 
mation  were  regularly  gone  through  at  each  meeting  ;  and 
in  general  much  interest  was  manifested. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  have 
been  hard  at  work  with  the  annual  prize  essays.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Biographical  essay  is  “  Lorenzo  de  Medici,”  of 
the  Scientific,  “The  Office  of  Oxygen.”  There  has’ also 


been  offered  a  medal  for  best  essay  in  the  Class  of  Evi¬ 
dences  ;  subject  assigned,  “  The  Church.” 

English  Belles-Lettres  has  devoted  much  of  its  time 
lately  to  versification.  Some  of  the  poems  written  in  the 
class  tell  of  the  existence  of  poets  whose  light  has  long  been 
hidden.  It  is  hoped  that  these  favored  sons  of  the  Muses 
will  remove  the  bushel  and  let  their  light  shine  out  on  the 
pages  of  The  Monthly  in  its  next  two  issues.  The  class 
has  also  erected  a  neatly  arranged  May  altar. 

Mr.  Fordham  Morris,  a  member  of  the  well-known  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  most  gladly  accepted  Rev.  Father 
Rector’s  invitation  to  lecture  before  the  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  Morris  is  at  present  engaged  in  collecting  material  for 
a  history  of  Westchester  Co.,  and  he  proposes  in  his  lecture 
to  speak  of  the  historical  connections  cf  Fordham,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  immediate  college  vicinity.  The  lecture  will 
be  given  next  January. 

The  Junior  class  of  elocution  held  a  public  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  May  6th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Faculty 
and  several  of  the  higher  classes.  The  entertainment — for 
such  it  proved  to  be — -was  a  novel  one  in  kind,  and  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  much  neatness  in  all  its  details.  It  was  held  in 
one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  Hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  formed  a  beautiful  floral  bower  lit  up  by  two  large  can 
delabra,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  speakers.  The 
exercises  opened  with  a  prologue,  and  then  followed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  readings,  interspersed  with  songs.  The  humorous 
reading,  “The  Sausage  Maker’s  Ghost,”  by  W.  Callaghan, 
was  the  treat  of  the  evening. 

Excellent  reports  have  reached  The  Monthly  from 
Preparatory  Class,  which  holds  its  sessions  at  the  Hall.  A 
very  lively  spirit  of  emulation  exists  in  the  class,  there  being 
a  competition  at  every  recitation.  The  little  fellows  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  during  recitation,  take  positions  according  to  the 
excellence  of  the  way  they  recite.  George  Rosada  and 
Herman  Arrellano  have  distinguished  themselves  for  general 
proficiency  ;  Thos.  Sinclair  and  J.  Jacobi  deserve  also  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  while  Jim  McKeown  holds  first  place  in 
arithmetic. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  class,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  A  holiday 
the  class  received  from  Rev.  Father  Rector  on  this  occasion 
was  spent  in  a  walk  and  in  a  game  of  baseball,  in  which 
latter  the  class  nine  were  defeated,  though  by  much  larger 
boys,  by  a  score  of  5  to  3.  The  Monthly  sends  a  hearty 
greeting  to  Preparatory  and  to  its  respected  teacher,  Mr. 
Murphy. 


PERSONALS. 

William  O’Brien,  Eng.  Rhet.,  ’79,  was  married  a  short 
time  ago. 

Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  was  lately  elected  a  Sachem  in 
the  Tammany  Hall  Association  of  New  York  City. 

John  P.  O’Brien,  ’74,  brother  of  Morgan,  visited  the  col¬ 
lege  during  the  month. 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Rev.  AVm. 
Dunphy,  ’75,  the  first  he  has  paid  us  since  his  appointment 
to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  White  Plains. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Rogers,  ex-Surrogate  of  Albany  Co.,  and  a 
student  here  in  the  fifties,  lately  paid  a  visit  to  his  son 
George,  now  at  the  college. 

Charles  L.  Phillips,  ’65,  President  of  the  Columbian  Bank, 
Phila.,  was  also  at  the  college  during  the  past  month. 

Isidore  McCusker,  who  left  the  college  from  Belles-Let¬ 
tres,  Class  of  ’83,  returned  lately  to  see  his  brother. 

Rev.  George  B.  Kenny,  S.J.,  ’58,  lately  spent  several  days 
at  the  college.  Father  Kenny  is  English  preacher  at  the 
Church  of  the  Gesu,  Montreal. 
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A  New  York  paper  reported  that  Col.  John  P.  Sweeny 
•won  the  first  prize  in  the  Press  Club  shooting  match  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  some  time  ago.  Col.  Sweeney  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Class  of  ’73. 

After  the  drill  on  Public  Debate  Day,  the  Cadets  were 
photographed  by  George  Carberry,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Com.  Course  some  years  ago. 

P.  A.  Hargous,  ’56,  in  a  letter  to  The  Monthly,  said  of 
it  that  it  brought  back  old  memories  to  read  of  the  doings 
in  St.  John’s  after  thirty  years  absence  from  her  roof. 

Rev.  Wm.  McNulty,  ’53,  has  also  some  kind  words  for 
The  Monthly,  when  he  writes  :  “  This  nice  paper,  with 
its  varied  subjects,  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the 
monthlies  and  weeklies  received.  May  it  prosper.” 

The  Monthly  was  pleased  some  time  ago  to  hear  from 
Stephen  A.  Wall,  ’75.  Mr.  Wall  has  an  extensive  harness 
factory  in  Newark,  where  he  has  produced  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  in  buckles,  fastenings  and  other  harness 
appurtenances.  He  is  the  patentee  of  the  “Wall  Improved 
Detachable  Hame  Clip,”  and  has  received  several  medals 
from  the  American  Institute.  The  Monthly  wishes  him 
all  prosperity. 

The  following  bit  of  ancient  history,  in  connection  with 
St.  John’s  boyhood’s  days,  we  take  from  a  letter  to  our  Rev. 
Vice-President.  The  writer,  an  old  student,  speaking  of 
our  Cadets  says  :  “The  formation  of  this  military  company 
revives  old  memories.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  some 
forty  of  the  students  organized  themselves  into  a  body 
known  as  the  ‘  College  Cadets.’  The  good  Father  Larkin 
would  not  permit  uniforms  or  muskets;  so  wooden  guns 
were  provided,  and  for  a  while  the  Cadets  flourished  under 
Capt.  Phil.  Keveny.  It  was  the  butt  of  the  jokes  of  the 
students  who  did  not  wish  to  become  members,  and  finally 
died  out.  Most  of  the  old  1  Cadets  ’  have  been  ‘  gathered 
to  their  fathers,’  most  of  them  having  fallen  during  the  late 
war  between  the  States,  having  met  as  foes  during  the  bitter 
struggle.” 

In  the  Auburn  Daily  Advertiser  of  May  3d  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  very  detailed  and  complete  report  of  a  discourse 
which  was  delivered  on  the  preceding  day  in  St.  Mary’s 
,  Catholic  Church,  of  that  city,  by  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Father 
Mulheron,  a  graduate  of  St.  John’s  in  ’69.  It  would  seem 
that  Auburn  has  of  late  been  the  scene  of  a  very  warm  dis¬ 
cussion  in  both  press  and  pulpit  over  our  present  public 
school  system  and  the  position  which  the  Catholic  Church 
maintains  toward  education  and  liberty.  Father  Mulheron, 
like  a  good  champion  and  faithful  son,  came  forth  well 
armed  for  the  defense  of  his  venerable  Mother.  In  this  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  the  second  given  by  him  during  the  discus¬ 
sion,  he  expounds  very  clearly  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  liberty  and  education,  points  with 
I  pride  to  her  past  course  of  action,  and  then  closes  with  a 
very  telling  refutation  of  the  malicious  attacks  made  by 
sectarian  assailants.  We  greatly  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  Father  Mulheron’s  reply  such  a  review  as  it  certainly 
deserves. 


We  have  to  record  the  second  death  in  the  Class  of  ’84. 
The  first  was  that  of  William  Walsh  ;  this  time  it  is  that  of 
John  Murphy.  Of  a  strong,  robust  form,  no  one  thought 
he  would  fall  a  victim  to  consumption.  Yet,  after  lingering 
for  more  than  six  months  he  has  finally  succumbed  to  that 
dread  disease.  A  cold  contracted  last  fall,  attacked  his 
ungs  and  so  developed  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  recovery. 
His  death  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  He  had  a  long  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  awful  moment,  and  fortified  as  he  was  by  the 
[Sacraments  and  blessing  of  his  holy  mother,  the  Church,  we 


trust  that  his  going  has  been  into  a  better  life.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  of  a  genial  disposition,  popular  among  his  com¬ 
panions,  kind  in  his  dealings  with  everyone,  and  respectful 
to  his  superiors.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  April  14th, 
1886,  the  Executive  Committee  of  St.  John’s  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Homer  G  Murphy: 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  all-wise  Providence,  to 
summon  from  our  midst  Homer  G.  Murphy,  an  active  and  zeal¬ 
ous  member  of  our  Association;  be  it 
Resolved ,  That  the  ceaseless  activity  and  unflagging  interest  of  our  de¬ 
parted  brother  in  the  welfare  of  our  Association,  both  as  officer  and 
member,  make  his  loss  most  keenly  felt;  be  it 
Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  with  resignation  to  the  divine  will  in  this 
bereavement,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  endear  our  associate  to  our  memory;  and 
of  his  amiable  disposition  and  cheerful  manner,  which  made  every 
acquaintance  a  friend;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  parents, 
and  to  his  brother,  S.  O.  A.  Murphy,  our  fellow  Alumnus, 
and  assure  them  that  not  only  in  the  home  circle  is  his  genial  pres¬ 
ence  missed;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inserted  in  The  Fordham  Monthly, 
and  an  engrossed  copy  be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  President. 

Thos.  J.  Aspell,  Secretary. 


The  religious  exercises  of  Holy  Week  were  conducted  at 
the  college  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  college  students.  The  office  of  the  Tenebrae 
was  recited  each  evening.  The  Lamentations  were  sung  by 
Father  Becker,  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Bridges,  and  on  Holy 
Saturday  Father  Becker  sang  the  “  Exultet.”  Rev.  Father 
Rector  was  celebrant  during  all  the  week.  The  repository 
was  arranged  in  the  Sodality  Chapel.  The  adoration  at  the 
repository  during  part  of  the  time,  was  according  to  custom 
made  by  members  of  the  First  Division  Sodality.  Father 
Denny,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  preached  a  moving 
sermon  on  Good  Friday  night,  in  which  he  reminded  the 
students  that  they  had  assembled  to  listen  to  our  Lord’s  dy¬ 
ing  words  like  children  around  their  dying  mother. 

There  was  no  glorious  sun  on  Easter  morning,  but  its 
absence  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact  of  the 
students  in  a  body  receiving  Holy  Communion.  Father 
Cassidy  preached  in  the  evening  on  our  resurrection,  as 
pledged  by  our  Lord’s  resurrection  on  the  first  Easter 
morning. 


The  baseball  season  was  never  more  lively  than  this  year, 
the  three  fields  in  recreation  hours  being  covered  with 
players.  The  representative  clubs  of  the  three  Divisions 
have  already  played  a  number  of  games. 

The  Rose  Hills’  first  game  was  with  the  Columbias,  which 
resulted  in  a  perfect  defeat  for  the  Rose  Hills.  This  defeat 
was  mostly  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  day  and  the  nine’s 
lack  of  practice.  But  for  their  defeat  in  their  first  game  the 
Rose  Hills  amply  paid  by  their  overwhelming  victories  in 
all  their  other  games.  The  second  nine  Rose  Hills  has  also 
played  some  very  creditable  games,  having  defeated  the 
Spartas  by  the  score  of  14  to  1. 

The  Invincibles  have  played  five  games,  in  two  of  which 
they  were  defeated.  The  Tyros  have  won  several  games 
and  lost  as  many;  but  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Tyros  that  their  defeats  were  owing  to  the  utter  disparity 
between  themselves  and  the  clubs  matched  against  them. 
The  Tyros  have  been  practicing  constantly,  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  them  play  must  admit  that  in  a  game  they 
would  seriously  damage  the  reputation  of  any  club  of  their 
own  standard. 
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FARLEY, 

TAILOR  &  CLOTHIER, 

96  Bowery ,  N.  Y. 


+  0OTFI 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK.. 
Branch,  6o  West  26th  Street. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


H 


L  BRUT 


Broadway  and  Houston  SI 
Eiglitli  Ave,  and  42d  St 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  5  21  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO, 

WHOJ  KSALK  CJlOClli 

181  West  St.,  N.  Y. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS, 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Si  8S0  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal, 

770,  772,  m  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


RNISHING 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 


BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


168th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  new  york. 


She  f  ordluim  SloittWy 


Vol.  IV.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  June,  July  and  August,  1886.  No.  8. 


“THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,” 

For  Sale  through  any  newsdealer 
every  Sunday  Morning. 

PRICE  .  .  .  SIX  CENTS. 

Do  you  read  The  Catholic  Review 
eveiy  Sunday  Morning?  If  you  do  not 
you  miss  a  great  treat,  very  much  more 
perhaps  than  you  think  now.  Try  it  for 
a  few  months. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $3.20. 

ADDRESS 

P.  V.  HICKEY, 

1  1  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


BUY  THE 


PEERLESS  SASH  CORDS 

-A.  TNI"  ID 

BRAIDED  EDGE  HAMMOCKS 


TRAVERS  BROS., 

107  DUANE  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Fordham  College  Views. 

12  PHOTOGRAPHS, 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO 


(imperials.) 

Of  the  following  points  of  interest  for 
old  students  : 

Main  Entrance,  Garden, 

St.  John’s  Hall,  (formerly  Seminary.) 
Reception  Room, 

Dining  Room, 

College  Hall, 

Dormitory, 

Gymnasium, 

Cadets — Parade  Rest, 

Cadets — Charge  Bayonets, 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

Bronx  River. 

These  views  may  be  had  mailed  to  any  address, 
postage  prepaid,  by  enclosing  $1.00  to, 

Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Cor.  Broadway  &  Grand  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

S.  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall"  Improved  Detachable  Eame  Clip. 

83  &  85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  Fordham  Monthly. 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a  year. 

P.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

HATS,  CAPS  &  STRAW  GOODS, 

634  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

LEGGAT  BROS., 

CHEAPEST  BOSH  SHE  I  THE  WOULD. 

999  879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given 
away.  New  catalogue  free. 

IMMENSE  PRICES  Paii  for  014  Books, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 


The  following  Books  may  be 
had  at  the  College: 

Compendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae, 
Elementa  Philosophiae  Moralis, 

Evidences  of  Religion, 

By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 

Precepts  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 

College  Prayer  Book. 

APPLY  TO 

TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  MCDONALD  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BAKER  &  GODWIN, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

No,  35  PARK  ROW, 

NEW  YORK, 

Telephone  Call,  554  Murray 


MCKE0N  &  BOYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

CHINA,  CLASS  AND  IAMNVAEE, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Britannia 
and  Plated  Ware,  Bird  Cages,  Glass  Shades,  &c. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE^ 

For  Iumimfl  Instrnctton  of  Deaf  lutes, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  In 
September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught. 
For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  R.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a  suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome 
Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
credit. 
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COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN,  S.  J. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

SJ  XiolwB  £of%c, 

Fordham,  N.Y. 

- o - 

This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a  University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a  complete  Classical 

and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  Pro¬ 
fessors.  But  for  these  branches 

there  are  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J., 

President. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding, . $142  50 

Music  .  30  00 

Dentiline  for  the  Teeth. 

An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice. 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of 
tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains  no  injurious  ingre¬ 
dients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  Hi.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  &  LABORATORY ,  TREMONT ,  N.  Y.  C. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

WHITTEN’S 

FOBDHAM,  MOftRISANIA  AND  NEW  YOEK 

EXPRESS, 

OFFICES: 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

J.  H.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

spoitsa®  a®@®s, 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis  and  Gymnasium  Goods 
a  Specialty. 

Best  Worsted  Sleeveless  Shirt  . $2  50 

Sleeve  Shirt  .  2  75 

long  “  “  3  00 

Jersey  with  collar . 4  00 

Knee  Tights .  2  50 

long  k‘  3  00 

Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  6-strip  Lawn  Tennis 

Rackets,  noted  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 

ELDRED  &  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 
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So  Py 

Some  strive  for  pleasures,  some  for  gold, 

Some  would  in  Fame’s  short  breath  be  told  ; 

But,  having  thee,  for  naught  I  care, 

Ma  tabatiere ! 

Some  into  earth’s  dark  secrets  pry, 

Some  love  to  make  laws  for  the  sky ; 

Ah  !  of  thy  joys  they’re  not  aware, 

Ma  tabatiere ! 

A  pinch,— a  pause, — delightful  pause  ! — 

A  sniff, — and  then  three  mighty  “  Hahs  !  ” 

“  God  bless  you  !  ”  sounding  everywhere, 

Ma  tabatiere  ! 

The  diamond’s  brilliant  mystery. 

The  whirling  spheres’  wild  harmony, 

E’en  these  can  ne’er  with  thee  compare, 

Ma  tabatiere ! 

I  love  thee  ever, — love  thee  must, 

Thy  every  grain  of  pungent  dust, 

Each  charged  with  keenest  pleasures  rare, 

Ma  tabatiere ! 

Let  knights  fight  for  their  lady  gay 
And  minstrels  sing  their  love-lorn  lay  ; 

Thee  only  on  my  heart  I’ll  wear, 

Ma  tabatiere. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


THE  POETS  VIEW  OF  NATURE. 

The  study  of  the  synthesis  of  Nature  and  Poetry  is  full 
of  truths  most  precious  in  suggestiveness.  Both  are  so  re¬ 
plete  with  I  know  not  whether  it  is  vastness  or  mystery,  that 
after  six  thousand  years  of  looking  at  Nature  and  almost  as 
long  a  loving  of  Poetry,  mankind  has  still  failed  to  concur  in 
defining  the  meaning  of  either.  Poetry  is  myriad-sided;  and 
Nature  has  been  seen  by  men  in  all  the  many  aspects,  ranging 
from  the  mere  materialistic  view  taken  by  those  who  will  be^ 
lieve  nothing  that  they  cannot  see  with  their  two  eyes,  to  that 
high  spiritual  view  held  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and  which  a 
late  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  sums  up  in  these  words: 
“  He  scarce  believes  in  any  rose,  in  any  actual  rainbow;  the 
stars  themselves  are  little  better  than  phantom  lights,  visionary 
flashings  of  that  great  dream,  woven  between  the  soul  and 
God,  which  men  agree  here  to  call,  for  the  moment,  our 
visible  and  material  universe. 

But,  deem  it  what  we  may,  we  cannot  doubt  the  existence 
of  the  great  entity  about  us.  Through  all  our  life  it  is  ever 
before  us,  a  great  mystery  for  man  to  solve.  Each  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  taken  upon  itself  to  view  this  great  and 
mysterious  framework  of  things  in  some  one  particular 
aspect.  To  the  astronomer  it  is  given  to  study  the  move¬ 
ments  of  “  matter,  rolled  up  in  worlds,  by  the  plastic  hand 
of  Deity,  and  hurled  on  its  revolving  career;”  the  geologist, 
the  chemist  and  the  physicist  study  the  dead  matter  of  our 


globe,  while  the  physiologist,  the  botanist,  the  entemologist 
and  their  almost  countless  brethren  study  the  living.  To  all 
these  Nature  is  the  material  on  which  they  work;  and  in 
these  latter  years  they  have  worked,  if  not  always  well,  at 
least  not  always  badly. 

But  after  they  have  all  done  their  best,  there  still  remains 
untouched  in  Nature  a  something  which  defies  the  crucible, 
the  balances,  the  measurements  and  the  laws  of  Science — a 
something  which  is  to  the  poet  what  the  plants  are  to  the 
botanist,  the  animal  world  to  the  zoologist,  and  the  planets 
and  stars  to  the  astronomer. 

This  mysterious  and  spiritual  something — -Beauty,  in  a 
word — is  inwoven  in  Nature’s  every  fibre,  and  is  as  true 
a  reality  as  Nature  itself.  The  poet  sees  this  beauty  with 
keener  eyes  than  other  men,  and  when  he  has  framed 
into  rythmical  language  what  he  sees,  the  result  is  what  has 
been  called  Nature-Poetry. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  prompts  itself:  How  must 
the  poet  view  Nature  ?  What  is  Nature’s  true  meaning? 
Must  he  rest  satisfied  to  be,  at  first  and  last,  what  one  of 
the  most  talented  of  our  latest  poets  is  pleased  to  call 
himself: 

“  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.” 

Surely  not.  Nature  is  something  more  and  better  than 
what  the  author  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  thought  it  to  be, 
and  what  far  greater  poets  even  than  he  mistook  it  for — the 
ever-shifting  scenery  of  a  great  stage-machine  where  man 
acts  the  great  drama  of  life. 

“  The  earth  and  heaven  through  countless  year  on  year 
Slow  changing,  were  to  us  but  curtains  fair, 

Hung  round  about  a  little  room,  where  play 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man’s  empty  day.” 

But  Nature’s  draperies  are  more  than  this;  they  are  a  veil 
dropped  down  before  the  face  of  God.  The  Summer  and 
the  Winter,  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom,  the  storm  and  the 
calm,  are  not  what  they  seem.  Nature  is  throbbing  with 
a  wonderful  meaning,  and  filled  with  a  wonderful  life,  which 
is  of  God,  and  has  not  done  its  all  until  it  leads  men  to  seek 
for  God  beyond  it. 

Yet  neither  is  Nature  what  it  was  thought  to  be  by  those 
primitive  poets  who  have  found  followers  in  Shelley  and  his 
pagan  school.  Looking  at  the  mystery  of  the  outward 
world,  and  its  wonders,  as  Scripture  tells  us,  “  with  their 
beauty  being  delighted,  they  took  them  to  be  gods.” 

These  were  more  blind  than  the  others.  Nature  is  only  a 
creature;  it  has  life,  but  it  is  not  itself  the  Eternal  Life.  It 
is  not  in  Nature  that  the  poet  must  seek  a  god;  he  must  go 
to  Nature  with  God  already  in  his  heart. 

As  an  exquisite  poet  has  told  us,  the  world  is  like  to  a 
“  fair  volume,  in  which  he  who  turns  the  leaves  with  care 
may  read  of  God.” 

“  But  silly  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 

Well  pleased  with  colored  vellum,  leaves  of  gold, 

Fair  dangling  ribbons,  leaving  what  is  best. 

On  the  Great  Writer's  sense  ne’er  taking  hold. 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  mind  in  aught, 

It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought.” 
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But  Nature’s  pictures  have  each  a  meaning.  On  every 
side  she  presents  to  the  imagination  a  host  of  analogies  to 
the  things  of  spirit;  at  every  moment  she  seems  overflowing 
with  a  wealth  of  mysterious  suggestiveness  which  all  men 
cannot  fully  appreciate,  though  all  hearts  feel  it.  It  is  the 
province,  or  rather  the  privilege  of  the  poet  to  read  Nature’s 
true  signification  with  better  eyes  than  most  men,  and  to 
give  its  meaning  back  to  his  brother  men  after  he  has 
clothed  it  with  whatever  beauties  language  and  art  can  sug¬ 
gest.  To  him  the  earth  is  not  “  a  mere  dead  machine,  going 
by  ropes  and  pulleys  and  cogwheels,”  nor  “a  great  black 
ball  of  mud,  striped  with  green  and  gold,”  but  an  organism 
quivering  with  a  wonderful  life,  glowing  under  the  gaze  of 
its  Creator,  regulated  by  laws  which  seem  only  less  wonder¬ 
ful  than  the  Great  Lawgiver  from  whom  they  emanate,  per¬ 
vaded  with  a  beauty  whifh  dilates  the  heart,  and,  if  the 
passions  are  silent,  awakens  in  us  a  holy  and  purifying  in¬ 
fluence  that  can  hardly  be  prized  too  highly. 

And  as  the  poet  looks  with  poetic  eyes  at  this  great  frame¬ 
work  of  things,  his  song-burst  which  follows  should  be 
throbbing  with  the  great  undertone  that  swells  in  all  the 
strains  of  the  world’s  highest  and  best  poetry  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  the  spiritual  side  of  things  is  the  only 
real  and  fixed  side.  For  the  true  poet  of  Nature  material 
things  are  only  the  suggestions  of  spiritual  truths.  Just  as 
man’s  earthly  life  is  but  the  prelude  to  an  endless  one,  so 

“  Nature  is  but  the  outward  vestibule 

Which  God  has  placed  before  an  unseen  shrine  ; 

The  visible  is  but  a  fair  bright  vale 
That  winds  about  the  Great  Invisibe  ; 

The  finite — is  nothing  but  a  smile 
That  flashes  from  the  face  of  Infinite  ; 

The  changeable  is  but  the  broidered  robe, 

Enwrapped  about  the  Gieat  Unchangeable  ; 

The  audible  is  but  an  echo  faint, 

Low  whispered  from  the  far  Inaudible.” 

Until  the  poet  of  Nature  learns  these  truths  and  makes 
them  the  alphabet  of  his  song-writing,  he  will  fail  to  read 
material  things  aright.  He  must  come  to  feel  that  the  seen 
is  but  a  token  of  the  unseen;  the  world  we  gaze  at  is  but 
a  symbol  oi  the  world  we  dream  of.  And  the  poems  which 
strive  to  represent  rightly  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  vision 
of  beauty,  physical  or  moral,  are  but  an  earnest  that  the 
Beatific  Vision  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Beauty  will  make 
our  heavenly  life  a  never-ending  poem.  The  truest  and  the 
highest  poets  are  those  who  feel  this  great  truth  most  deeply 
— who  are 

“  Haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind.” 

Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  late  OAford  professor  of  poetry,  would  seem 
to  go  further  than  this,  and  hold  that  the  same  is  true  of  all 
poets.  “Different,”  he  says,  “as  are  the  forms  which  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  poetry  has  put  on,  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
derived  from  one  single  source — that  dissatisfaction  I  mean 
with  what  is  present  and  close  at  hand,  which  is  one  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  silent  promises  to  the  heart,  one  stimulus  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  race,  one  evidence  of  the  abiding  great¬ 
ness  of  man.  Even  when  the  poet  plunges  headlong  into 
lower  elements,  and  prostitutes  his  genius  by  investing  friv¬ 
olous  pleasures  or  animal  passions  with  his  draperies  of 
beauty  and  grace,  it  is  but  an  angry  recoil  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Infinite,  the  ‘desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,’  driven 
back  upon  itself  and  maddened  by  its  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

This  “pressure  of  the  infinite  ”  is  perhaps  best  seen  in 
that  aspect  of  Nature  which  Principal  Shairp  has  called  its 
Inhuman  and  Infinite  aspect.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
but  a  looking  at  this  side  of  Nature,  and,  moreover,  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  it,  could  give  to  any  poet  plausibility  in 
thinking  there  is  no  meaning  for  man  to  read  in  the  universal 
book  around  us.  This  inhuman  side  of  Nature  is  the  one 
which  man  sees  when  he  finds  in  the  outward  world  no  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  own  emotions,  when  it  is  seemingly  dead  to 
his  keenest  yearnings.  He  beholds  about  him  the  clouds, 
the  breezes,  the  torrents  and  all  Nature  moving  on,  heedless 


whether  he  sees  them  or  not.  Brightening  in  the  sunshine 
and  darkening  in  the  gloom,  they  care  not  whether  his  life 
be  shine  or  shadow,  laughter  or  tears.  If  he  wanders  into 
the  wilderness  he  finds  it  in  silence  waiting  for  eternity,  as 
it  would  if  man  did  not  exist.  He  looks  at  the  sky-cleaving 
mountains  as, all  heedless  of  his  life  or  death, they  ever  offer  up 
their  silent  adoration,  and,  filled  with  awe  and  fear,  he  begins 
to  “  draw  in  his  heart.”  The  ocean,  forever  obeying  its  only 
law  to  ebb  and  flow,  rolls  on  and  on,  cares  not  if  in  its  times 
of  storms  a  whole  world  of  men  be  swallowed  up  into  its 
abysses,  it  still  rolls  on  the  same,  keeping  its  own  world-old 
secrets,  and  bidding  short-lived  man  keep  his.  This  is  the 
aspect  in  which 

“  Nature,  an  infinite,  unfeeling  power 

From  some  great  centre  moving  evermore, 

Keepeth  no  festal  clay  when  man  is  born, 

And  hath  no  tears  for  his  mortality.” 

If  it  were  the  only  aspect,  Nature-poetry  would  indeed  be 
the  “desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star.”  But  it  is  not.  If 
the  author  of  Childe  Harold  had  allowed  his  imagination  to 
rest  in  this  aspect  of  things,  when  he  wrote  his  noble  address 
to  the  ocean,  and  had  not  believed  in  a  higher  and  a  deeper 
aspect  beyond  this,  he  could  never  have  written  that  ever- 
farnous  last  stanza,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  truest  frag¬ 
ments  of  Nature-poetry  that  our  language  possesses: 

“  The  glorious  mirror  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  in  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving,  boundless,  endless  and  sublime, 

The  image  of  Eternity  ;  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone  !” 

Whatever  else  and  however  else,  Byron  may  have  written, 
when  he  penned  these  sublime  verses,  he  proved  that,  con¬ 
sciously  or  not,  he  had  come  to  know  how  Nature  must  be 
viewed  by  the  true  poet.  For  him  Nature’s  Inhumanity 
could  not  conceal  the  Divinity  of  its  Creator.  He  saw  that 
that  aspect  of  the  outward  world  which  seems  farthest  from 
man,  or  heedless  of  him,  is  nearer  to  God;  and  more  un¬ 
swerving  towards  Him. 

But  for  its  one  side  which  is  turned  from  man,  Nature  has 
a  myriad  of  others,  thrusting  their  sympathies  towards  his 
reverence  and  his  love,  for 

“  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her.” 

We  must  go  to  her  with  reverence  in  our  hearts,  and  ready 
to  acknowledge  fully  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the 
outward  world  and  the  world  within  ourselves.  Wordsworth, 
“Nature’s  High  Priest,”  is  undoubtedly  the  world’s  great 
exemplar  of  the  poetic  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  that  he 
had  both  reverence  and  sympathy  for  her  needs  no  demon¬ 
stration  with  those  who  are  loving  readers  of  what  is 
most  deep  and  delicate  and  true  in  poetry. 

I  have  already  overloaded  my  page  with  quotations,  or  I 
would  fain  add  a  few  of  those  myriad  lines  of  his,  where  he 
makes  known  the  aspect  in  which  Nature  appeared  to  his 
eyes.  There  have  been  those  who  accused  Wordsworth  of 
Pantheism;  and  yet  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  among  those 
who  had  learned  best 

“  To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

To  him  she  was — 

“  The  Original  of  human  art, 

Heaven-promted  Nature.” 

And  hear  him  speak  of 

“  Climes,  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey 

and  how  as  he  looked  on  the  world  about  him, — 
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“  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sttblime 
Of  something  still  more  deeply  interfused , 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  skv,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  living  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.” 

What  else  could  be  meant  here,  than  that  the  poet  saw  the 
face  of  God,  peering  through  the  veil  of  Nature,  and  felt 
His  presence  surrounding  and  permeating  all  things  ? 

C  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


A  RAMBLE  AMONG  OLD  HAUNTS. 

“  Let’s  go  for  a  walk.”  “  Where  ?”  “  Down  towards  the 
Bronx.”  Such  were  the  words  that  passed  between  a  mate 
and  myself  as  we  left  the  study  hall  after  the  close  of  our 
examination.  The  required  permission  was  obtained  and 
hurrying  away  from  the  crowds  gathered  about  the  doors  of 
the  building,  where  they  were  discussing  the  incidents  and 
the  probable  results  of  the  examination,  we  soon  gained  the 
walk  between  the  third  division  grounds  and  the  orchard. 
It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon;  for  the  warm  June  sun  was  al¬ 
ready  low  enough  to  lose  the  heat  of  mid-day,  and  its  de¬ 
clining  rays  were  falling  with  no  ordinary  mellowness  upon 
the  landscape. 

This  was  the  last  time  we  would  have  a  chance  for  a  ram¬ 
ble  through  the  distant  and  most  charming  part  of  the  col¬ 
lege  grounds;  and  the  thought  that  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow  we  were  to  take  our  departure  for  the  vacation  of 
the  summer  months,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  and  our 
indecision  as  to  whether  we  should  return  again,  filled  us 
both  with  the  reluctance  to  leave  old  associations  which  is 
ever  awakened  by  a  farewell.  We  turned  down  the  drive 
leading  to  the  Boulevard,  and  as  we  passed  between  the 
high  walls  that  inclose  it,  every  rod  of  the  path  reminded 
us  of  the  skating  parties  that  pass  that  way  in  the  winter 
time  to  the  pond  just  ahead.  But,  instead  of  the  cold  of 
winter  with  its  ice  and  snow,  it  was  early  summer,  and  the 
adjoining  fields  were  rich  with  the  promise  of  an  early  and 
abundant  harvest. 

The  change  to  the  cool  air  and  smiling  landscape  from 
the  confinement  of  the  class  rooms  and  the  study-hall,  and 
the  sense  of  relief  from  the  hard  mental  strain  under  which 
repetition  for  the  examinations  had  placed  us,  awakened  the 
best  of  spirits  in  us  both.  So  with  a  light  step  we  dashed 
along  taking  a  pleasure  in  each  passing  reminder  of  old 
times,  reminders  that  were  invested  with  a  deeper  charm 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  about  to  leave  them.  As  we 
passed  the  skating  ponds,  on  either  side  of  the  walk,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  skaters  at  their  different 
games,  so  accustomed  were  we  to  the  scene.  The  gnarled 
old  willows  swaying  their  drooping  branches  in  the  breeze, 
threw  a  pleasant  shade  over  the  walk,  even  up  to  the  Boule¬ 
vard.  Crossing  the  broad  Boulevard  and  leaving  Fordham 
behind  us,  we  entered  by  the  wagon  way,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  on  that  part  of  the  college  property  which  is  included 
in  the  limits  of  the  proposed  Bronx  Park,  a  delightful  place, 
as  Shakspeare  has  it, 

“To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.” 

It  was  our  intention  to  take  a  last  long  survey  of  these  old 
favorite  places;  and  perchance  the  recital  of  the  different 
features  of  such  a  stroll  may  serve  as  a  pleasure  to  older 
students  of  St.  John’s; 

“  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.” 

We  turned  to  the  right  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  the 
quarry  whence  stone  was  taken  for  the  new  building  just 
erected.  The  ruggedness  of  the  landscape  from  this  point 
of  view,  combining  as  it  does  craggy  hills  and  fertile  val¬ 
leys  between  them,  when  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  evening 


sun,  well  explains  why  the  city  wishes  to  open  a  park  on 
the  Bronx.  Reaching  the  way  to  the  Bronx,  we  passed  the 
valley  on  our  left,  where  the  aspirants  for  oratorical  fame 
come  to  exercise  themselves  in  elocution.  It  is  a  dale  so 
surrounded  by  groves,  cliffs  and  hills  that  its  acoustic  pro¬ 
perties  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  good  hall.  There 
stood  the  old  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale,  under 
which  we  practiced  our  maiden  speech  before  our  pro¬ 
fessor,  who,  some  seventy-five  yards  away  from  us,  listened 
with  critical  ear  for  every  fault. 

The  memory  of  the  quiet  afternoons  of  our  recreation 
days  in  the  autumn,  when,  according  to  an  old  privilege  of 
the  students,  we  had  come  to  amuse  ourselves  in  these  same 
walks  in  company  with  our  companions,  delighting  in  the 
varying  beauties  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  groves,  threw 
a  charm  over  the  lovely  scene.  Beneath  the  shade  of  some 
of  the  trees  were  small  parties,  like  ourselves  attracted 
thither  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  that  fine  evening; 
now  and  again  seated  in  the  shade  with  palette  and  easel, 
artists  could  be  seen  working  at  their  half-finished  sketches. 
The  woodland  beauty  of  the  landscape  increased  as  we 
pursued  our  way,  and  was  more  pleasing  that  afternoon  than 
we  had  ever  seen  it  before. 

The  old  Fordhamite  will  remember  how  hills,  hillsides, 
boulders,  cliffs,  rugged  crags  and  sunny  glades  give  place  to 
one  another  here  with  charming  variety.  Wild  briar  is  fragrant 
and  blooming  beside  the  mossy  walls,  and  a  variety  of 
trees,  including  elms,  willows,  chestnut  and  oak,  render  the 
scenery  still  more  charming.  You  pass  the  great  smooth 
side  of  a  rock,  a  small  hill  in  itself,  and  a  moment  after¬ 
wards  plunge  into  a  shady  ravine  through  the  center  of 
which  runs  a  prattling  rivulet  almost  dried  up  by  the  recent 
want  of  rain.  The  wood  is  alive  with  feathered  songsters, 
whose  warbling  and  the  noise  of  the  Bronx,  still  hidden 
from  your  sight,  are  the  only  sounds  that  break  the  solitude 
of  the  place. 

“  Nay,  the  birds’  rural  music,  too, 

Is  as  melodious  and  as  free 
As  if  they  sung  to  pleasure  you.” 

To  the  right  and  protected  from  the  western  wind  by  an 
eminence  just  beyond  it,  stands  the  old  “graduates’  tree.” 
Its  trunk  cut  by  the  knives  of  former  sons  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  bears  their  names  and  their  class  years.  The  rind  of 
the  tree  has  long  since  grown  and  curled  partly  over  the 
cuts  of  the  names,  seeming  thus  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  long  since  gone  out  from  old  St.  John’s.  As 
you  ramble  on,  what  for  a  time  was  but  the  indistinct 
rumbling  of  the  water  changes  to  the  sound  of  water  splash¬ 
ing  beside  you;  and  climbing  the  steep  hill  that  is  cut  by 
the  stream,  the  Bronx  lies  all  before  you.  The  water,  so 
sluggish  and  winding  so  gently  below  the  point  where  the 
stream  is  spanned  by  the  iron  bridge  on  Pelham  avenue, 
seems  to  stand  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  that  cover  its 
banks  as  if  loath  to  leave  such  pleasant  haunts.  We  took 
the  walk  that  skirts  the  stream,  and  passed  the  part  of  the 
river  where  the  boys  find  the  skating  best  in  the  skating 
season,  and  where  we  had  often  gone  to  indulge  in  that 
sport. 

The  waters  of  the  river  became  more  noisy  and  tumbled 
over  a  rockier  bed  as  we  followed  its  course  down  to  the  old 
moss-covered  mill,  that  stands  in  ruinous  beauty  on  the  right 
bank  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  avenue.  Beautiful 
as  the  stream  had  been  hitherto,  the  sight  of  this  crumbling 
mill,  its  great  silent  wheels  turned  no  more  by  the  merry 
waters  and  standing  in  saddening  stillness,  awaiting  the 
destroying  hand  of  time,  lent  a  melancholy  charm  to  the 
vigorous  and  inspiring  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Beyond  the  wall  that  divides  the  college  property  from 
the  adjoining  estate,  the  river  is  bounded  by  two  natural 
banks  of  solid  rock,  as  steep  if  not  as  high  as  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  the  palisades  along  the  Hudson.  The  roar  of  the 
waters  striking  on  these  banks  resounds  through  the  neigh¬ 
boring  wood.  It  is  said  that  just  above  this  spot  the 
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college  boys  in  olden  times  used  to  have  excursions  on  an 
old  scow  belonging  to  them,  till  the  fated  boat  met  a  doom 
similar  to  that  of  Old  Grimes;  for  it  is  further  said  that 

“  There  came  a  current  with  the  tide, 

That  took  the  scow  away.” 

This  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  favorite  place  for  sketching. 
We  found  that  a  most  charming  woodland  scene  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  spot  just  above  the  mill-dam.  The  pond 
lying  all  still  and  apparently  motionless,  is  surrounded  by 
densely  wooded  glades;  the  Lorillard  mansion  and  the  green¬ 
houses  attached,  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the 
opposite  shore;  the  bridge  that  once  spanned  the  stream  at 
this  point,  where  the  wall-like  banks  of  stone  render  its 
bridging  easy,  has  long  since  fallen  down,  and  only  the  moss- 
covered  abutments  remain,  the  walks  and  drives  are  all  un¬ 
kept,  the  trees  standing  so  dense  in  most  places  ;  all  these 
were  certainly  inspiring  : 

“  A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre.” 

The  roar  of  the  water  in  its  fall,  is  broken  only  by  the 
rumble  of  carts  and  wagons  on  the  avenue  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant,  which  reminds  you  of  the  fact  that, 
though  in  the  depth  of  forest  solitude,  you  are  not  far  from 
the  great  thoroughfares.  After  resting  here  some  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  falling  water  whose  music  was  refreshing  after  the 
hard  work  of  the  preceding  days,  we  turned  our  faces  col- 
legeward  again,  retracing  our  steps  part'  way,  and  at  other 
times  taking  the  shortest  routes  across  the  hills  or  along  their 
sloping  sides.  On  one  of  these  slopes  we  found  a  number 
of  kine  standing  in  idle  contentment  or  quietly  grazing  in 
the  long  grass.  They  lifted  their  heads  at  our  approach 
and,  as  we  passed,  followed  us  with  their  great  lazy  eyes. 
Somehow  even  they  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  taking  a  farewell  look  at  all  these  old  places,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  be  insensible  of  sorrow  at  our  departure. 

We  passed  the  little  college  cemetery  lying  by  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  and  cn  the  summit  of  a  little  hill.  It  is  still  enclosed 
by  the  plain  picket  fence,  and  from  within  it  rise  the 
silent  black  crosses  that  mark  the  graves  of  those 
buried  there.  Among  the  names  of  the  dead,  we 
noticed  those  of  Father  Larkin  the  celebrated  preacher, 
Fr.  Monroe  the  nephew  of  President  Monroe,  and  Fr. 
Thebaud  whom  we  saw  laid  to  rest  during  the  last  year. 

We  crossed  the  field  and  the  Boulevard  back  to  the  walk 
leading  to  the  Division  grounds,  refreshed  and  pleased  with 
our  walk.  We  passed  the  orchard  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  an  adventure  in  the  autumn  when  the  trees 
were  laden  with  fruit. 

We  kept  on  down  to  “The  Hall,”  once  the  diocesan  sem¬ 
inary  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  now  standing  in 
undiminished  beauty  with  its  brown-stone  walls  covered  here 
and  there  with  creeping  ivy.  Behind  it  we  saw  the  mounds 
where  in  grading  a  few  years  ago,  the  remains  of  human 
bodies  were  unearthed,  and  where  it  was  discovered  after¬ 
wards  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  had  been 
brought  for  burial. 

Stopping  in  front  of  “The  Hall,”  the  associations  recalled 
by  our  walk  filling  our  minds  and  bringing  back  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  many  a  forgotten  mate,  we  stood  enjoying  the  pleas¬ 
ant  prospect  presented  by  the  lawn  from  any  point  near 
“The  Flail.”  On  the  left  stands  the  aged  infirmary,  a  picture 
of  the  weakness  of  those  whom  it  shelters  at  times.  There 
stands  the  little  balcony  in  front  of  it,  from  which  our  first 
young  acquaintances  at  St.  John’s  would  persuade  us  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  immortal  father  of  his  country,  had  addressed 
his  soldiers.  Legends,  numberless  and  contradicting,  have 
it  that  he  spent  a  night  within  this  old  dwelling  during  the 
operations  on  Fordham  Heights;  that  he  made  it  his  head¬ 
quarters;  and  all  sorts  of  more  remarkable  things  which 
have  been  kept  alive  by  the  humor  of  the  old  students  and 
the  credulity  of  the  new. 

The  principal  group  of  the  elms  of  Fordham  stand  almost 
in  front  of  the  infirmary,  waving  their  lofty  boughs  and 


casting  a  welcome  shade  upon  the  rustic  seats  beneath.  It 
is  from  these  that  the  awning  is  suspended  on  Commence¬ 
ment  Day.  The  stage  is  already  built  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  great  day  for  our  old  friends  the  Class 
of  ’86,  who  after  the  great  joyful  scene  of  commencement 
will  be  so  soon  lost  from  us  in  the  great  busy  world. 

Mingled  emotions  of  sadness  at  the  separations  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  close  of  the  year,  some  of  which  would  no 
doubt  be  forever,  and  of  joy  at  the  expectation  of  getting 
home  again  among  the  loved  ones  there,  filled  our  hearts  as 
we  returned  to  Division.  Here  we  found  friends  together, 
still  in  animated  discussion  of  the  results  of  examination 
and  competition — and  every  face  beaming  with  pleasure, 
despite  everything,  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  departure 
for  home.  M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


^  SvUntte  to  the  Jfca. 

Farewell  to  scenes  of  childhood, 

Dear  Land,  farewell  to  thee  ! 

My  joy  is  in  the  heaving 

Of  the  hearthless,  homeless  sea. 

There’s  pleasure  in  thy  woodlands 
And  sun-illumined  bowers  ; 

There’s  pleasure  in  thy  parterres 
And  balmy,  dew-lipped  flowers  ; 
There’s  pleasure  in  the  beauties 
That  adorn  each  shrub  and  tree  : 

But  earth  hath  no  such  pleasure 
As  the  rushing,  roaring  sea. 

The  swell  of  countless  anthems 
That  fill  thy  mountain  pines  ; 

The  prayer  of  gentle  warblers 
Ascending  from  their  shrines  ; 

The  sound,  of  foaming  torrents 
Exulting  in  their  glee, 

Have  no  such  charming  music 
As  the  thundering,  booming  sea. 

The  breeze  that’s  charged  with  sweetness 
From  honey-dripping  groves  ; 

The  breath  of  balmy  zephyrs 
Which  through  thy  valley  roves; 

The  evening  gale  that’s  wafting 
Its  choicest  fragrancy, 

Bring  no  such  pleasing  odors 
As  the  breathings  of  the  sea. 

What  reck  of  all  rejoicing, 

The  laughter  of  the  gay, 

That  breaks  upon  my  hearing 
From  the  cities  far  away: 

The  merry  circling  dances 
Of  the  spirited  and  free? 

All  these,  and  more,  hath  ocean  ; 

All  these  the  smiling  sea. 

They  tell  me  of  the  tempests, 

The  howling  of  the  blasts, 

The  roaring  of  the  billows, 

The  creaking  of  the  masts, 

The  tumult  of  the  thunders 

That  shake  the  bellowing  seas  ; 

But  what  are  all  these  dangers, 

My  Native  Land,  to  me  ? 

They  point  me  to  the  breakers, 

The  shallows  and  the  shoals, 

Whence  rise  ten-thousand  echoes 
Of  wave-enshrouded  souls; 

They  point  me  to  my  dwelling-place, 

My  Native  Land,  to  thee. 

And  lift  their  trembling  voices  : 

“Oh  !  part  not  for  the  sea.” 

But  what  are  all  the  horrors 
Of  shallows  and  of  shoals, 

The  breakers  of  the  ocean, 

The  tombless,  shroudless  souls, 

The  voice  of  shipwrecked  millions 
That  float  above  the  sea, 

To  one  who  loves  the  ocean 
More,  Native  Land,  than  thee? 


M.  R. 
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LEGEND AR  Y  HIS  TOR  Y  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  primeval  history  of  Britain,  like  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  civilized  world,  consists  of  stories  or  legends,  of 
the  truth  of  which  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  obtained. 
Before  the  time  spoken  of  by  Caesar  in  his  “  Commenta¬ 
ries,”  nothing  is  known  of  the  doings  of  the  people  of  that  is¬ 
land.  In  fact,  the  Druids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
habited  the  island  at  a  very  early  period,  prohibited  all  re¬ 
cords  as  profane  and  illegal.  So  that  Milton  remarks,  “from 
the  first  peopling  ot  Britain  to  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar, 
there  is  nothing  certainly  known,  either  by  tradition,  history 
or  ancient  fame.” 

The  old  historians,  however,  and  particularly  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  give  an  account  of  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  events  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  period  of 
authentic  history.  According  to  them  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  island  called  Albion  were  of  a  race  of  giants, 
who,  quarrelling  among  themselves,  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  were  finally  subdued  by  Brutus,  a  descendant 
of  FEneas,  who  fled  into  Italy  from  the  ruins  of  Troy. 

Brutus  divided  Albion,  which  he  found  in  a  desolate  con¬ 
dition,  among  his  people,  and  built  a  great  city  on  the 
Thames,  which  he  named  “New  Troy.”  The  time  assigned 
for  these  events  is  the  period  of  the  Judges  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  and  from  that  remote  age  down  to  the  invasion  of 
Caesar,  the  long  list  of  Kings  is  given  in  this  history  of  Geof- 
fry  of  Monmouth  with  great  accuracy,  both  as  to  names  and 
dates. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Brutus  was  one  called  Bladud, 
who,  becoming  a  leper,  was  banished  from  his  father’s  court. 
He  cured  himself  by  bathing  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Avon, 
where  he  afterward  founded  the  City  of  Bath. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Bladud  was  Lear,  whose  story 
forms  the  foundation  of  one  of  Skakespeare’s  greatest  trage¬ 
dies.  This  King,  wishing  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  his  kingdom  in  his  old  age,  divided  his  domin¬ 
ions  between  his  two  daughters,  Goneril  and  Regan.  He 
discarded  his  youngest  daughter,  Cordelia,  because  he 
thought  she  lacked  affection  for  him,  since  her  way  of  show¬ 
ing  her  love  was  less  ardent  than  that  of  her  sisters.  His 
youngest  daughter,  however,  proved  the  most  sincere  ;  for 
the  too  Indulgent  father,  having  been  treated  with  the  basest 
ingratitude  by  those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  kingdom, 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  house  of  Cordelia,  and 
was,  by  the  efforts  of  her  husband  and  herself,  restored  to 
his  throne.  These  events  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

Many  years  after  there  reigned  a  King  named  Lud,  who 
enlarged  and  built  walls  around  the  city  of  New  Troy. 
After  him  it  received  the  name  of  Caerlud,  or  Lud’s  town, 
and  it  was  finally  changed  to  London.  This  monarch  was 
brave  and  warlike,  endowed  with  a  genial  disposition,  kind 
to  all,  and  hence  is  represented  as  very  popular.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  his  son,  Cassibelaun,  that  the  invasion 
of  Caesar  occurred.  Among  his  later  descendants  was  Cun- 
obeline,  or  Cymbeline,  whose  history  forms  the  foundation 
of  another  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Trojan  invasion  and  subjection 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion,  now  called  Britain.  It  was  faithfully 
believed  in  by  many  of  the  old  writers,  but  evidently  it  is 
fictitious,  being  based  in  part  upon  names  derived  from  a 
very  different  origin.  This  legendary  history  has  been  in 
existence  many  years,  and  some  writers  still  cling  to  the 
probability  of  its  being  true.  According  to  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  story  was  invented 
by  the  bards  to  gain  favor  with  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  being  descendants  of  HCneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  and 
thus  related  to  the  Kings  of  Rome.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  supposition  ;  it  is  nevertheless  more  probable  that  the 
story  of  Brutus  took  its  origin  from  the  name  of  Britain, 
than  that  the  island  received  its  ancient  appellation  from 
the  name  of  that  mythical  prince. 

This  history,  although  now  set  aside  as  fabulous  and  un¬ 


worthy  of  remark,  did,  in  its  own  time,  important  service  in 
the  formation  of  British  character  ;  and  hence  the  people 
were  wise  in  adhering  as  long  as  possible  to  their  faith  in 
these  traditions 

The  benefits  which  the  English  race  have  derived  from 
these  legendary  accounts  of  their  country,  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  following  words  of  a  noted  historian  :  “  That  proud 

ancestry  and  lofty  achievements  which  were  attributed  in 
the  songs  of  the  bards  to  the  early  British  race,  inspired 
each  succeeding  generation  with  a  love  of  brave  exploits,  a 
contempt  of  danger  and  a  lofty  patriotism,  which  could  only 
be  crushed  out  after  the  nation  had  been  for  centuries  trod¬ 
den  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Roman  invader.” 

J.  C.  Kelley,  ’89. 


THE  “  LYDIG  ”  BOULDER. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  have  met  with  in  my  walks 
over  the  country  around  Fordham  that  are  interesting,  either 
in  themselves  or  on  account  of  historic  connections,  that  it 
seems  strange  I  should  be  especially  struck  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  mere  mass  of  rock.  Yet  the  situation,  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  form,  the  novel  aspect  and  the  suggestions 
the  sight  of  it  called  up,  made  this  child  of  nature,  mere 
rock  though  it  was,  a  distinctive  object  of  attraction  for  me. 

It  is  situated  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  perhaps  ;  but 
out-of-the-way  p'aces  are  the  most  charming.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  college  boys  have  never  come  upon  it  in  their  walks.  It 
was  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  saw  it,  though  I  learned 
afterwards  it  was  something  famous  among  the  neighbors, 
who  looked  on  it  not  only  with  reverence  but  even  with  a 
kind  of  superstition. 

fo  venture  a  description  of  this  huge  boulder,  I  might 
say  that  by  going  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  Southern 
Boulevard  for  about  a  mile,  you  will  come  across  an  unpre¬ 
tending  little  country  road  on  the  left  side.  As  the  land¬ 
scape  appears  very  pleasing  and  inviting  in  that  direction, 
you  would  follow  it  for,  say,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  and 
if  you  did,  you  would  find  yourself  not  very  far  from  a  small, 
yellow,  or  rather  dust-colored,  cottage,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  roadway.  But  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  this  little  farm-house  will  be  seen  an  immense  rock. 

It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  picturesque  Bronx, 
and  is  on  a  tract  of  land  known  to  the  natives  about  as 
“  The  Lydig  Estate.”  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
exactly  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx,  still  its  position  approxi¬ 
mates  closely  to  the  spot, 

“  Where  gentle  Bronx  clear  winding  flows, 

The  shadowy  banks  between ; 

Where  blossomed  bell  or  wilding  rose 
Adorns  the  brightest  green.” 

The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  not  rocky  or  hilly,  but 
on  the  contrary  quite  level,  only  rising  here  and  there  at  odd 
intervals  as  if  endeavoring  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape 
around  it.  On  one  of  these  slight  elevations  stands  in  all 
its  majesty  the  huge  stone.  It  is  in  height  about  fourteen 
feet,  and  weighs  many  tons;  it  is  a  veritable  freak  of 
nature. 

Its  immense  size,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  its  chief 
attraction;  for  there  are  stones,  even  in  the  vicinity,  larger 
than  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But  we  call  it  a 
marvel,  because  it  has  been  so  placed  by  nature  that  its  base 
covers  a  very  small  area,  and  in  days  not  long  gone  by  people 
say  it  could,  by  an  ordinary  effort  of  human  strength,  easily 
be  swayed  to  and  fro  on  its  otherwise  immovable  base.  Thus, 
to  use  Scott’s  words,  it 

“  -  chance-poised  and  balanced  lay, 

So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 
A  mass  no  host  could  raise.” 

For  ages  this  “Chang”  of  a  boulder  has  openly  defied 
the  fierce  elements  and  the  destructive  retainers  of  “  Old 
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King  FEolus;”  for  its  silent  boast  is,  that  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  it  can  in  the  future, 

“  Weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Winter’s  frost  and  the  pure  white 
snow  render  it  most  picturesque,  it  is  in  Summer,  when  the 
air  is  musical  with  the  gentle  sighing  zephyrs,  and  when  the 
earth  is  clothed  in  all  her  gorgeousness,  that  its  appearance 
is  most  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  It  is  then  that 
the  creeping  ivy,  that  has  entwined  itself  around  it,  as  if  to 
protect  this  “  Hercules,”  appears  the  brightest,  the  sunlight 
breaking  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  imparting  to 
the  green  of  the  ivy  an  exquisite  richness. 

One  gazing  on  this  brute  product  of  the  earth,  cannot 
keep  his  thoughts  from  running  back  centuries  and  centuries 
to  the  still  extant  altars  of  the  ancient  Druids,  upon  which 
were  offered  up  many  a  bloody  victim  by  these  savage 
priests. 

The  Druids  used  to  perform  their  ceremonies  in  the 
depths  of  oak  forests  or  of  remote  caves;  and  tradition  tells 
us  that  the  many  stupendous  stone  relics  that  strew  the  sur¬ 
face  of  France  and  Britain  were  but  the  altars  and  furniture 
for  these  ceremonies.  Might  not  this  Lydig  boulder  have 
been  the  silent  witness  of  some  such  pagan  practices?  How 
many  a  time  might  not  the  priests  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
land,  ruder  and  less  civilized  though  hardly  more  cruel  than 
the  tyrannical  Druids,  have  bowed  down  on  the  top  of  this 
rock  in  worship  of  the  Sun,  while  the  blood  of  the  victims 
trickling  down  reddened  the  ground  below? 

But  especially  later  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  medicine 
men  of  the  man-eating  Iroquois  had  used  it  for  some  similar 
purpose  and  performed  many  of  their  mysterious  religious 
rites  on  its  summit.  Nor  again  is  it  unlikely  that  the  sig¬ 
nificant  “calumet”  was  here  passed  around  to  scores  of 
dusky  warriors,  seated  with  their  backs  resting  against  its 
firm  sides.  And  might  it  not  have  been  the  dumb  auditor 
of  the  mighty  eloquence  and  wisdom  which  was  sometimes 
wont  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  these  untutored  children 
of  the  forest? 

Again,  the  looker-on  cannot  but  imagine  that  if  it  were 
only  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech,  it  would  tell  us  of  the 
uncouth  antics  of  the  huge  mammoth,  as  it  was  wont  to  frisk 
gleefully  around  it  with  its  young;  and  that  it  would  narrate 
to  us  the  history,  manners  and  customs  of  that  mysterious 
and  almost  unknown  race,  which,  report  says,  peopled  our 
dear  land  of  the  “  Stars  and  Stripes  ”  many  years  before 
the  red  man. 

I  doubt  not  also  but  that  it  would  picture  to  us  the  many 
and  terrible  battles  fought  between  the  fierce  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois,  to  which  it  must  have  been  oftentimes  a  silent 
witness.  In  short,  it  could  relate  a  whole  category  of  mar¬ 
vellous  and  almost  incredible  events,  any  one  of  which  would 
render  lustreless  even  the  accounts  of  the  immortal  Jules 
Verne,  and  verify  beyond  a  doubt  the  old  adage:  “Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.” 

This  boulder  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  put  in  motion 
as  easily  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  the  reason  why  such  is  the 
case  is  not  at  all  easily  determined.  Very  probably  Mother 
Nature  has,  by  means  of  internal  convulsions,  deprived  it 
of  that  strange  peculiarity  which  rendered  it  both  valuable 
and  attractive;  or  it  may  be  that  the  fact  of  such  a  heavy 
body  resting  on  so  small  a  base  has  worn  the  latter  away 
considerably,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  much  lower 
than  before.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that 
it  could  by  a  slight  effort  be  put  in  motion  a  few  years  since. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  rock  found  its  present  rest¬ 
ing  place  is  still  more  a  subject  of  doubt,  for  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  given  by  geologists.  Some  affirm  that  it  was 
once  ensconced  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  iceberg,  which  floated 
down  from  the  cold  north,  and  arriving  here  was  deposited 
by  the  melting  of  its  frozen  house  on  this  spot,  then  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  under  water. 


Others  say  that  it  was  formed  in  a  glacier,  which  sliding 
down  through  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  collecting  in  its 
slow  journey  the  loose  rock  from  the  hillsides,  finally 
reached  the  place  where  Fordham  now  is,  melted  and  de¬ 
posited  its  rocky  contents.  In  both  of  these  explanations  it 
must  have  been  thousands  of  years  ago  that  the  boulder  was 
deposited;  so  that  it  must  contain  locked  up  in  its  stony 
memory  secrets  and  facts  the  disclosure  of  which  would  set 
the  geologists  delirious  with  joy.  A  marvel  then  this  boul¬ 
der  is, 

“  In  Nature’s  rage  at  random  thrown, 

Yet  trembling,  like  the  Druid’s  stone, 

On  its  precarious  base.” 

J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

St.  John’s  Hall,  June  6th,  1886. 

Dea  r  Sirs — Seeing  how  kindly  you  received  my  last  letter, 
I  will  write  you  again  something  about  our  Class  and  about 
our  Division.  Our  Class  has  been  divided  into  two  sections. 
Some  boys  in  first  section  are  translating  the  Epitome  for 
prizes  which  Rev.  Father  Rector  promised  every  one  in  Class 
who  would  pass  an  examination  in  it.  It  is  a  very  hard  task, 
but  still  they  work  hard  and  those  only  that  have  a  good 
will  and  try  hard  will  succeed. 

During  last  month  money  was  collected  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Class  to  purchase  two  small  tables  on  which  to 
place  two  statues,  one  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  the  child 
Jesus,  and  the  other  of  St.  Joseph.  By  mere  chance  I  was 
appointed  treasurer,  and  helped  to  buy  them.  The 
tables  are  very  pretty  indeed.  You  might  come  to  our  class¬ 
room  and  see  them  if  you  find  time.  Father  Finnegan  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  in  this  little  letter  for  his  kindness 
to  our  Class,  for  he  gave  us  the  beautiful  statue  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  with  her  Divine  Child.  It  is  a  pretty  statue. 
We  have  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  class-room.  Before 
each  of  the  statues  is  a  flower  which  never  fades,  but  always 
keeps  its  bright  color  and  always  holds  up  its  head.  The 
whole  Class  thank  kind  Father  Finnegan  for  what  he  has 
done  for  us. 

You  ought  to  see  the  beautiful  new  curtains  that  we  have 
in  our  class-room.  It  is  not  every  class  that  can  afford  to 
have  such  fine  ones;  you  would  be  dazzled  with  their  beauty. 
Why  I  think  they  would  be  good  enough  for  any  king  in  the 
world. 

In  one  of  the  last  issues  of  your  paper  there  was  a  letter 
written  by  an  “Old  Tyro,”  which  was  so  very  nice  that  I 
wonder  he  does  not  write  again.  It  was  full  of  news  which 
nobody  on  our  Division  ever  heard  before.  Won’t  you 
please  ask  him  to  write  another  letter?  We  are  studying 
hard  for  the  examinations,  else  I  would  have  written  you  a 
longer  letter.  We  are  repeating  the  lessons  many  times  so  as 
not  to  fail.  Most  of  the  boys  are  studying  hard  and  know 
the  lessons  quite  well,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  pass 
a  good  examination. 

Third  Division  is  in  good  trim  in  the  baseball  line.  The 
best  of  the  players  come  from  our  noble  class.  They  will 
challenge  any  nine  in  the  college  and  will  give  them  some 
runs  into  the  bargain.  There  were  six  nines  on  our  Division 
with  different  names.  They  have  changed  their  names  and 
now  the  “  Mikados  ”  are  first  nine  “  Tyros,”  and  so  on. 
About  three  weeks  ago  a  lawn  tennis  club  was  organized. 
Tnere  are  about  eighteen  in  it;  they  are  playing  for  a  $6 
racket.  I  have  looked  at  several  games,  but  they  were  not 
very  interesting. 

The  garden  in  front  of  the  St.  John’s  Hall  is  a  charming 
sight  now.  There  are  many  flowers  in  it.  Just  as  you  come 
in  the  gate,  if  you  look  on  either  side,  you  will  see  high 
bushes  along  the  fence;  by  the  front  door  you  will  see  two 
stately,  fine-looking  palm  trees,  and  along  the  windows  you 
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will  see  several  cactuses.  It  looks  so  nice  when  you  come 
in  the  front  gate,  all  the  flowers  seem  to  welcome  you  in. 
The  fountain  which  is  in  the  middle  has  only  about  two 
fishes;  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Quickly  the  time  passes  and  soon  we  will  return  home. 
That  thought  pleases  me,  and  although  I  do  not  know  my 
lessons  so  very  well,  I  try  hard  to  learn  them,  always  think¬ 
ing  that  in  a  few  days  I  will  go  home  to  rest.  It  is  a  grand 
thought,  and  it  ought  to  renew  the  ardor  of  every  student 
This  is  the  way  I  look  toward  the  vacation,  and  it  is  the 
right  way  too,  I  think.  When  I  came  back  after  Christmas 
I  thought  to  myself  :  O,  what  a  long,  long  time  it  will  be  be¬ 
fore  I  will  go  home  again!  But  I  went  when  I  least  expected 
it.  It  was  a  sad  visit  for  me,  for  I  lost  a  loving  father.  I 
remember  walking  around  the  grounds  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  I  would  go  home  to  spend  a  happy 
vacation.  Now  the  time  is  almost  gone,  and  you  can  hardly 
realize  it.  I  cannot  do  so  myself.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  1  came  back  from  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  time  has 
passed  so  quickly. 

With  the  wish,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  have  as  pleasant 
a  vacation  as  I  expect  to  have,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Charles  Jaeger,  Third  Latin  Grammar. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

We  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  say  a  word  of  explanation 
at  the  year’s  close  about  our  Exchanges.  It  is  true  that  in 
none  of  our  issues  did  we  open  an  exchange  department; 
and  we  find  now  that  in  several  instances  we  failed  even  to 
note  the  arrival  of  our  Exchanges.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
carelessness,  let  us  respectfully  plead;  on  the  contrary,  their 
coming  was  always  eagerly  looked  for,  and  they  were  read 
not  only  in  the  sanctum  but  especially  in  the  College  Read¬ 
ing  Room. 

'The  truth  is,  we  have  been  more  than  a  little  diffident 
about  editing  an  exchange  column;  we  saw  such  a  thing 
fail  so  often,  that  we  were  induced  to  relinquish  the  idea,  at 
least  for  some  time.  We  hope  next  year,  however,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  features  of  The  Monthly.  We  have  spent  a 
pleasant  year  with  our  Exchanges;  and  the  intercourse  of 
ideas  they  afforded  on  many  subjects,  made  us  the  best  of 
friends.  Of  them  we  would  say  in  general  that  the  major¬ 
ity  presented  in  their  issues  matter  of  high  literary  merit, 
some  were  perhaps  below  the  mark,  while  others  ce voted 
most  of  their  space  to  local  news. 

To  make  honorable  mention  of  those  that  seemed  to  us 
to  keep  the  first  rank  for  excellence  of  matter  combined 
with  neatness  of  exterior  form,  we  refer  here  to  The  Xavier, 
The  Varsity,  The  Messenger,  College  Argus  and  College  Stu¬ 
dent.  In  addition  to  these,  we  received  during  the  year: 
Stylus,  New  York  Enquirer ,  Hamilton  College  (Lex.),  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  College  Journal,  News  Letter ,  College 
Journal  (St.  Mary’s  College),  Tabor  College  Echo,  Lafayette 
College  Journal,  Index,  Swarthmore  Phcenix,  Sunbeam,  Deaf 
Mute,  Purdue,  Si.  Viateur's  College  Journal,  Spectator, 
Random  Notes  on  Natural  History,  Orphan's  Friend,  Poly¬ 
technic,  Dial,  Institute  Journal,  Starkey  Seminary  Quarterly, 
Academy  News,  Bee,  Central  Catholic  Advocate  and  Spartan. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  have’  before  us  a  dainty  little  volume,  “Schiller’s  Ausgewahlte 
Briefe,”  (Putnam’s  Sons,  cloth,  $i),  being  the  fifth  in  the  series  “  Hart’s 
German  Classics  for  American  Students.”  It  consists  of  letters,  in  the 
original,  of  Schiller  to  his  two  distinguished  friends,  ICorner  and  Goethe. 
Every  reader  of  German  knows  the  intimacy  that  existed  between  these 
three  men,  and  the  letters  are  interesting  as  giving  a  look  into  their 


inner  life.  The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
the  friends,  and  contains  at  the  end  some  pages  of  notes  explanatory  of 
the  text,  though  the  German  of  Schiller’s  letters  is  in  general  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  clearness,  just  as  his  “  Thirty  Years’  War”  is  re¬ 
markable  for  obscurity. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  always  to  receive  the  issues  of  Cassell’s  National 
Library;  they  contain  such  choice  morsels.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Goldsmith’s  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  and  “The  Good-Natured 
Man,”  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  Macaulay’s  essay  on  “  Francis  Bacon,’’ 
Francis  Bacon’s  own  “  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  and  New  Atlantis, 
Dean  Swift’s  “Battle  of  the  Books  and  Other  Short  Pieces,”  “Wal¬ 
ler,  Milton  and  Cowley,”  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,’ 
Burke’s  famous  essays,  “  On  the  Present  Discontent  and  Speeches,”  and 
“Baron  Trenck.”  Mr.  Henry  Morley,  the  editor  of  the  series,  is  doing 
a  valuable  service  in  thus  picking  out  the  flowers  of  English  literature, 
and  the  mere  nothing  of  a  price,  ten  cents  per  volume,  makes  his  work 
available  even  to  the  poorest. 

“Norway,”  by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  (Putnam’s  Sons,  $1.50).  This  is 
another  volume  in  the  “Story  of  the  Nations”  series.  The  books  of 
this  valuable  series  are  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  and  printed  on 
good  paper,  in  clear  black  type  ;  they  have  an  interesting  historical  look 
that  is  very  enticing.  The  object  of  the  “  Story  of  the  Nations”  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  various  nations,  the  origin  and 
growth  of  their  political  and  social  institutions,  as  to  dwell  on  the  dra¬ 
matic  side  of  historical  periods  and  events.  The  name  of  Professor 
Boyesen  as  the  author  of  “  Norway”  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
manner  and  matter  of  the  volume. 

The  author,  after  speaking  of  the  beginnings  of  the  people  of  Norway, 
of  their  religion  and  customs,  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  kings  and  the  great 
rulers  of  that  country,  and  coming  down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  he  re¬ 
lates  the  events  of  Norway’s  union  with,  and  afterwards  separation  from, 
Denmark.  Though  Norway  appears  now  to  be  in  the  last  rank  among 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Professor  Boyesen  has  shown  that  its  history 
possesses  an  interest  and  importance  that  cannot  at  all  be  disregarded. 
In  the  time  when  prominence  among  nations  was  secured  by  the  sole 
natural  qualities  of  strength  and  bravery,  this  Scandinavian  country  was 
a  power  in  the  arena  of  the  world,  founding  and  destroying  kingdoms, 
mingling  her  blood  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  infusing  into  their 
soul  her  deep  love  of  liberty.  But  now  gunpowder  and  strategy  are 
the  chief  means  of  acquiring  any  national  supremacy  ;  so  that  a  country 
like  Norway,  with  only  two  million  inhabitants,  could  hardly  hope  to 
exert  any  powerful  influence  in  the  world  as  at  present  constituted. 

There  is  besides  a  certain  amount  of  romance  in  the  story  of  the  early 
life  of  the  Norwegian  people,  and  it  shows  us  a  race  grown  hardy,  phy¬ 
sically  and  morally,  untouched  by  the  soft  luxury  and  ease  of  the  South, 
nor  yet  stunted  by  the  cold  of  the  North.  Professor  Boyesen’s  style  is 
invested  with  all  the  charm  a  good  story  should  have.  “  Norway”  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  book. 

A  copy  of  Hon.  B.  J.  Webb’s  “Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,”  was  recently  sent  us  by  Charles  Rogers  &  Co.,  Louisville.  Mr. 
Rogers’  kindness  is  especially  appreciable  at  this  time,  as  the  members 
of  the  Historical  Society  not  long  ago  had  their  appetites  for  historical 
research,  precisely  of  the  kind  Mr.  Webb’s  book  abounds  in,  quickened 
by  a  charming  lecture  on  “  Catholicity  in  Boston.” 

Long,  however,  before  Boston  had  her  saintly  Cheverus,  Kentucky 
was  blessed  in  the  possession  of  heroic  pioneers  in  the  faith.  These  men, 
as  Mr.  Webb  so  ably  shows,  were  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  history. 
Of  a  heroic  age,  they  were  heroes.  They  were  “giants  in  their  days,” 
and  the  good  seed  committed  to  their  tender  keeping  was  never  more 
zealously  planted  and  watched  over.  Though  some  of  them  had  been 
bred  to  lives  of  ease  in  their  far-away  homes,  yet  they  embraced  the  rug¬ 
ged  hardships  of  the  pioneer  missioner’s  life  with  the  facility  of  native 
sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  much  in  their  lives  of  the  romance  of  old 
chivalrous  times,  and  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  none  of  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  their  unique  and  beautiful  lives  has  been  lost  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Webb,  who,  while  he  scrupulously  avoids  anything  like  exagger¬ 
ation,  judiciously  selects  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  men. 

Catholicity  of  Kentucky  is  again  lucky  in  getting  such  a  historian  as 
Mr.  Webb.  No  one  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  task.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  State  and  full  of  years  ;  he  has  resided  within  its  bounds 
all  his  life  ;  he  has  been  in  the  van  of  Catholic  journalism  in  his  own 
State  and  in  the  Southwest  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  When 
“  Knownothingism”  engrossed  the  public  mind  he  entered  the  lists 
against  no  less  brilliant  a  writer  than  George  Prentice,  with  what  result 
it  is  needless  to  say.  Besides,  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  the  character  of  the  people  of  his  State  and  for  obtaining  his¬ 
torical  data,  as  he  served  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Kentucky’s  best  blood.  He  knew  per¬ 
sonally  nearly  all  those  whose  lives  he  records. 

But  over  and  above  all  these,  that  which  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  task  was  his  genuine  Catholic  heart  and  education.  His  book  is  a 
delightful  feast,  offering  abundant  and  wholesome  food  to  the  m;nd,  the 
heart  and  the  lighter  faculties.  It  will  amply  repay  any  one  for  its  pe¬ 
rusal.  Among  those  who  have  praised  it  may  be  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  great  Cardinal  Newman. 
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SANCTUM. 

The  present  issue  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  until 
after  Commencement  Day.  It  was  our  intention  to  publish 
two  numbers  after  that  of  May  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  was  too  great  for  us,  and  made  it  difficult  to  pre¬ 
pare  matter  even  for  one  number.  We  rely  on  the  kindness 
of  our  friends  to  overlook  our  tardiness. 

*  -x-  * 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  “  Fordham 
College  Views,”  advertised  on  first  page  of  this  number,  and 
to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor.  These  photographs 
are  now  in  their  first  appearance.  They  are  finding  great 
favor  with  persons  of  both  past  and  present  connection  with 
the  College;  several  of  them  thrive  on  their  own  artistic 
merits,  and  have  found  sale  in  quarters  where  the  College 
itself  is  scarcely  known.  The  photographs  were  made  by 
L.  C.  Perkinson,  2308  Third  avenue,  whose  painstaking  at¬ 
tention  has  fully  merited  the  great  success  he  has  achieved. 

■*  *  -Si¬ 

lt  is  a  source  of  grief  to  us,  and  will  be  one  of  surprise  to 
those  who  have  been  regular  in  paying  their  subscriptions, 
to  know  that  the  majority — and  without  any  exaggeration, 
the  majority — of  our  subscribers  have  not  yet  settled  their 
accounts  with  The  Monthly.  Now  we  hate  to  be  bringing 
this  disagreeable  fact  so  often  before  our  readers,  yet  we 
must  do  it.  Will  not  our  friends  who  have  forgotten  their 
debt,  think  of  us  and  send  us  their  dollar  ?  Let  all  the  delin¬ 
quents  send  it  immediately,  even  though  it  is  now  vacation; 
there  will  be  some  one  at  the  College  to  receive  it  with  every 
feeling  of  gratitude. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  the  year  has  closed,  we  must,  and  do  most 
heartily,  thank  our  friends  for  their  kind  encouragement 
during  the  two  terms.  The  many  words  of  well-wishing 
and  God-speed  they  sent  us,  helped  not  a  little  to  keep  up 


our  spirits  and  to  urge  tis  on  in  out  work.  We  also  feel 
doubly  grateful  to  our  schoolmates,  who  have  aided  us  so 
materially  with  their  contributions,  and  who  in  return  must 
claim  a  large  share  of  the  praise  The  Monthly  has  been 
receiving.  To  them  all,  friends  and  mates,  we  offer  the  sin- 
cerest  wish  for  a  thrice  pleasant  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Another  year  come  and  gone!  We  feel  ourselves  growing 
old  in  thus  completing  our  fourth  volume,  though  we  are 
not  unable  to  say,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  advance 
and  improvement  have  attended  our  growth.  The  praise 
The  Monthly  has  received  during  the  past  year  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  tell  us  we  have  succeeded,  in  some  way  at  least, 
in  our  efforts  to  put  our  paper  in  the  front  rank,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  past  will  strongly  urge  us  to  rise  still  higher  in 
the  future. 

But  looking  out  of  the  little  world  of  our  sanctum  and  re¬ 
calling  the  events  of  the  year  just  gone,  we  see  on  every  side 
marks  of  improvement,  proving  to  us  how  very  fruitful  of 
good  have  been  the  constant  and  earnest  endeavors  of  our 
new  superiors  in  our  behalf.  This  attention  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  our  studies  have  had  their  effect  in 
our  intellectual  improvement,  and  their  efforts  for  our  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  have  made  the  year  a  most  pleasant  one. 
We  thank  them  most  sincerely  and  trust  that  Heaven  will 
bless  with  still  greater  success  all  their  future  work  for  the 
good  of  St.  John’s. 

The  end  has  come  again;  another  vacation — that  happy 
time.  Well,  The  Monthly  has  but  one  word  to  say,  a 
God-speed,  ab  imo  pectore,  to  all;  a  sincere  wish  that  the  va¬ 
cation  may  be  filled  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment  for  all, 
schoolmates,  prefects,  professors  and  superiors;  that  when 
September  comes  again  it  may  find  us  strong  and  robust  in 
body  and  resolute  in  mind  to  begin  the  year  under  the  hap¬ 
piest  auspices. 


DUST  RIB  UTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  preparation  for  examination  was  carried  on  with 
earnest  and  persistent  study,  and  the  general  averages 
reached  by  the  classes  show  that  it  all  met  with  excellent 
results.  The  highest  note  in  the  College  was  that  of  Frank 
Donnelly,  First  Grammar;  Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  for  the  fourth 
time,  received  the  highest  note  in  the  University  course 
99lt-  David  Arellono’s  rate  of  93-jnr  was  the  highest  in  the 
Commercial  course,  and  G.  Rosado’s  90®!  the  highest  in 
Preparatory.  English  Rhetoric  received  the  highest  class 
average,  83J!-. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  in  the  Study  Hall  the  evening 
before  Commencement  Day  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Faculty  and  all  the  students.  The  members  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  twelve  in  number,  received  their  Historical  Society 
and  Debating  Society  diplomas.  The  prizes  fur  proficiency 
in  the  classes  out  of  the  University  course  were  won  :  in 
First  Grammar,  by  C.  Livingston;  in  Second  Grammar,  by 
E.  Weir;  in  Third  Grammar,  1st  Sect.,  by  W.  Feeley;  2d 
Sect.,  by  E.  Haggerty;  in  Special  Latin,  by  P.  McArdle;  in 
English  Rhetoric,  by  J.  Gaynor;  in  Belles-Lettres,  by  G. 
Posada;  in  First  Grammar,  by  D.  Arellano;  in  Second  Gram¬ 
mar,  by  R.  Martinez,  and  in  Preparatory  by  G.  Rosado.  In 
the  Senior  Class  of  Elocution  C.  A  Wingerter  received  first 
prize;  in  the  Junior,  C.  Jaeger  and  W.  Callahan,  ex  aequo. 
The  prize  for  conduct  was  won  on  Second  Division  by 
Thomas  Barker,  ’88,  and  on  Third  by  John  Slevin,  ’90. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Commencement  Day,  ’86,  was  a  sadly  exceptional  one  at 
St.  John’s.  It  was  raining  in  torrents  the  livelong  day,  and 
the  wild,  blustering  wind  seemed  to  mock  the  efforts  of  the 
sun  to  peep  through  the  thick,  black  clouds.  The  stage  had 
been  prepared  on  the  lawn  a  week  before,  the  awning 
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had  been  placed  in  position,  the  seats  had  been  arranged; 
everything  was  ready  at  the  dawn  of  the  23d,  except  the  one 
requisite  thing,  bright,  fair  weather. 

But  all  had  to  yield  to  the  inevitable.  When  it  was  seen 
in  the  morning  that  the  rain  would  continue,  the  Study  Hall 
was  made  ready  for  the  Commencement  exercises.  What 
was  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the  day,  the  skirmish  drill, 
had  also  to  be  foregone,  although  the  Cadets,  under  Lieut. 
Squiers’  zealous  efforts,  had  practised  diligently  for  an  im¬ 
posing  display.  When,  however,  the  afternoon  came,  a 
number  of  visitors  had  arrived,  and  before  the  exercises 
were  finished  the  hall  was  just  comfortably  filled.  In  fact, 
many  said  that  the  exercises  on  this  day  proved  even  more 
interesting  than  usual,  though  there  were  absent  that  acade¬ 
mic  aspect  and  spirit,  with  that  vast  gathering  of  people, 
that  characterize  the  meetings  in  the  open  air  under  the 
shade  of  the  elms. 

Soon  after  one  o’clock  Rev.  Father  Rector  escorted  his 
Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  into  the  Study  Hall,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  exercises  began.  The  subject  of  the  orations 
was,  “National  Landmarks,”  or  different  phases  of  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  shown  in  the  engagements 
at  and  near  Boston,  at  Yorktown,  Valley  Forge,  Oriskany, 
and  Greenburg.  Boston  represented  the  rise  of  the  great 
struggle  for  independence;  Yorktown,  the  close;  Valley 
Forge,  the  gloom  ;  Oriskany,  the  turning  point,  and  Green¬ 
burg,  peasant  patriotism.  The  speakers  were  F.  Carroll,  U. 
Watt,  J.  Troy,  J.  Donohue  and  C.  Murphy. 

When  the  speeches  had  been  delivered  the  degrees  were 
conferred  by  Rev.  Father  Rector,  as  follows  :  The  degree 
of  LL.D  ,  on  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  A.  M.,  ’58  ;  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  on  John  B.  Sedgwick,  A.  B.,  ’82,  and  H.  F.  Labelle, 
’85  ;  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  on  J.  E.  Russell,  J.  A.  Troy,  C. 
T.  Murphy,  L.  P.  Lee,  F.  E.  Carroll,  J.  J.  Mallon,  J.  J. 
Smith,  T.  P.  Halpin,  M.  H.  Cunniff,  D.  C.  Watt,  J.  F.  A. 
Donohue  and  H.  Amy,  Jr.  After  the  conferring  of  degrees 
Gen.  Jas.  R.  O’Beirne,  A.  M.,  ’69,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  graduates. 

q'he  medals  were  then  distributed.  J.  E.  Russell  won 
the  honors  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Hughes  medal  for 
best  examination  in  mental  philosophy  was  awarded  to  J. 
A.  Troy,  who  also  secured  the  gold  medal  for  the  Biograph¬ 
ical  Essay,  the  donor  of  which  this  year  was  A.  J.  Cameron, 
’72,  and  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  Essay  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  the  donor  of  which  was  Rev.  Richard  Brennan, 
A.  M.,  '54.  Two  purses  of  fifty  dollars  each  were  awarded 
to  C.  A.  Wingerter  for  the  Essay  in  English  Literature, 
subject  :  “Purifying  Influence  of  Poetry,”  and  for  the  Essay 
on  a  Scientific  subject,  this  year,  “Office  of  Oxygen.” 

The  medals  for  proficiency  in  the  University  Course  were 
won  by  C.  A. Wingerter,  W.  McClintock  and  J.  Clase,  of  Rhet¬ 
oric,  Belles-Lettres  and  Classics,  respectively.  The  Conduct 
medal  for  First  Divison  was  won  by  Thomas  B.  Dono¬ 
van,  ’88.  At  the  end  of  these  exercises  his  Grace  said  a 
few  words,  congratulating  tire  speakers  and  offering  the 
graduates  his  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  future. 

The  religious  exercises  of  Commencement  took  place  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  June,  which  is  observed  as  the  Feast  of 
St.  Aloysius,  the  patron  of  students.  The  day  was  unusually 
bright,  and  everybody  seemed  to  wear  a  pleasanter  smile. 
At  the  early  Mass  all  the  College  approached  the  Holy 
Table.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  later  in  the  day  with 
Rev.  Father  Rector,  celebrant,  Father  O’Reilly,  deacon, 
and  Mr.  Hart,  sub-deacon.  In  the  evening  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier’s.  The  reverend  preacher  addressed  the  students 
on  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  divine 
operations  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  on  the  need  all  have 
of  a  heavenly  faith. 

At  the  Mass  the  assistants  were  :  Master  of  ceremonies, 
J.  Aylward  ;  thurifers,  C.  Colbery  and  M.  Holland  ;  aco¬ 
lytes,  J.  E.  Kelley  and  F.  Donnelly.  In  the  Sanctuary 
were  Masters  G.  Rosado,  C.  Horn,  E.  McElroy,  F.  Rigny, 


E.  Kenney,  T.  Brennan,  E.  Haggerty,  M.  Lennon,  A.  Hart 
and  F.  Kenney.  The  music  of  the  Mass  was  by  Rosewig, 
and  was  effectively  rendered  by  a  full  chorus  and  the  solo¬ 
ists,  J.  Heffern,  J.  Kirby,  G.  Wallace  and  Master  J.  Horgan. 
At  the  Offertory  Donizetti’s  “  Ecce  Panis,”  duet,  was  sung 
by  Master  J.  Horgan  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.  Professor 
Petersen  presided  at  the  organ. 


THE  CADETS. 

During  the  past  month  the  Cadets  engaged  in  the  regular 
drill,  skirmish,  platoon  and  guard-mount.  To  the  other 
tactics  was  added  the  firing  of  volleys.  The  Company  is  55 
in  number,  and  recruits  are  still  adding.  Sergeant  Malloy 
was  lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant;  A.  Amy  and 
T.  Kelly  were  made  Sergeants,  and  M.  Donnelly,  J.  Kerri¬ 
gan  and  C.  Donohue,  Corporals. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  they  dressed  in  full  uniform,  wear¬ 
ing  helmets,  and  were  watched  with  interest  by  many  visi¬ 
tors.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Company’s  march¬ 
ing  and  bearing  of  muskets  is  nearly  faultless.  Photographs 
of  the  Company  were  recently  taken  in  seven  or  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations,  and  a  more  imposing  picture  one  could 
scarcely  find.  They  had  been  making  preparations  for  the 
drill,  to  be  held  on  Commencement  Day,  on  our  beautiful 
and  spacious  college  lawn.  Although  they  have  met  with 
great  success  this  year,  still  greater  success  is  promised  for 
next  year. 

But  the  chief  event  of  the  year  for  the  Cadets  was  a  pic¬ 
nic  given  by  Lieutenant  Squiers,  Director  of  Cadets,  at  his 
home  on  Riverdale  avenue,  near  Mt.  St.  Vincent.  The  day 
was  for  a  long  time  anxiously  looked  for,  and  at  last  it 
came,  but,  alas!  anything  but  favorable.  At  early  dawn  the 
rain  fell  in  continual  streams,  with  no  prospect  of  brighten¬ 
ing  up.  The  Magnificat  was  sung  at  Mass.  At  last  the 
Cadets  started  out  about  noon,  though  under  heavy  clouds 
and  drops  of  rain;  but  before  they  had  reached  their  desti¬ 
nation  the  sun  came  out  and  dried  the  ground,  and  a  more 
beautiful  afternoon  for  their  day’s  enjoyment  could  not  be 
wished  for. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  welcomed  by  Lieut.  Squiers, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  enjoy  themselves  with  tennis, 
baseball,  bean-bag  throwing,  etc ,  and  especially  walking 
about  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Lieutenant’s  residence. 
Late  in  the  evening  luncheon  was  served,  which  added  a 
new  stimulus  to  the  merriment  of  all.  At  6.30  the  Cadets 
left  for  home,  after  having  given  three  rousing  cheers  for 
Lieut.  Squiers.  All  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  enjoyable 
evening  they  had  spent  for  many  a  day,  and  were  most 
thankful  to  the  Lieutenant  for  his  kindness  in  extending  the 
invitation. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Bon  Voyage,  ’86! 

It  is  expected  that  the  long-looked-for  class  of  English 
Philosophy  will  be  opened  in  September,  to  comprise  the 
members  of  English  Rhetoric  of  the  past  year. 

The  new  building  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  be 
occupied  at  the  re-opening  of  school.  The  laboratory  and 
cabinet  have  already  been  transferred  into  it  from  the  Sem¬ 
inary  building.  The  chief  feature  in  this  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  the  new  library. 
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A  party  of  soldiers  from  David’s  Island  during  the  month, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  College,  and  engaged  in  a  game  of  baseball 
with  the  St.  John’s  Cadets’  nine.  A  very  enjoyable  day  was 
spent. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  during  the  past  year  in  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis.  There  was  a  club  and  a  tennis  court 
on  each  Division,  and  games  were  constantly  going  on. 
There  was  no  game  with  any  visiting  club,  though  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  several  clubs  expect  to  be  able  to  make  a  show¬ 
ing  in  a  match  game  on  their  return  in  September. 

In  one  of  the  year’s  issues  The  Monthly  sang  the  thren¬ 
ody  of  the  old  College  clock.  But  in  the  early  part  of  May 
some  workmen  were  seen  in  the  bell  tower,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  later  our  old  clock  was  celebrating  its 
resurrection.  We  trust  that  the  glory  of  its  new-risen  life 
will  be  as  regular  as  its  glory  of  old. 

A  reception  of  new  members  was  held  in  First  Division 
Sodality  on  the  morning  of  May  23d.  Six  members  were 
received,  making  the  full  number  in  the  Sodality  fifty-seven. 
The  semi-weekly  meetings  of  this  venerable  society  were 
well  attended.  Rev.  M.  Flynn,  S.  J  ,  was  the  director,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  year  a  number  of  other  fathers  preached 
to  the  sodalists. 

The  College  Library  has  been  enriched  during  the  past 
two  years  with  many  valuable  books,  particularly  works  of 
reference.  There  are  now  in  it  five  complete  sets  of  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Littell’s  Living  Age.  It  is  said  that  the 
privilege  of  reading  room  will  next  year  be  extended  by  the 
Librarian  to  all  those  that  will  wish  to  use  the  Library  for 
private  or  special  study. 

On  Sunday,  June  6th,  there  was  a  very  interesting  social 
meeting  of  The  Monthly's  contributors,  held  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  College  refectory.  After  an  informal  reception,  the 
guests  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  and  enticing  collation,  at 
which  the  health  and  success  of  The  Monthly  was  again 
and  again  toasted.  There  were  twenty-five  contributors  in 
all  last  year. 

A  novel  class  feature  at  the  College  during  the  year  was 
“The  St.  John’s  House  of  Commons,”  the  Society  of  Belles- 
Lettres,  ’88.  The  officers  were  a  Speaker,  a  Clerk  and  an 
Executive  Ministry,  consisting  of  a  Prime  Minister,  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Home  Secretary.  During  the 
term  these  officers  were  :  Speaker,  W.  Howley;  Clerk,  R. 
Cushion  ;  Prime  Minister,  Mac  J.  Killelea;  Sec.  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  G.  Kirby;  Home  Sec.,  M.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
proceedings  were  carried  on  exactly  as  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  The  novelty  proved  a  complete  success, 
eliciting  far  more  general  and  more  spirited  discussion  of 
questions  than  the  ordinary  debating  society. 

The  Annual  Field  Meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association,  was  held  May  29th,  at  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club  Grounds.  The  Colleges  actually  taking  part  were: 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Lafayette,  Lehigh,  N.  Y.  College, 
Princeton,  St.  John’s,  Trinity,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Untv.  of 
Vermont  and  Yale.  The  attendance  was  much  larger  and 
more  records  were  broken  than  at  any  previous  meeting. 
St.  John’s  was  represented  by  F.  Eaton,  Eng.  B.  L.,  in  the 
100-yards  and  the  220-yards  dashes,  and  by  G.  Donnelly, 
’90,  in  the  running  broad  jump.  In  the  trial  heat  of  his 
first  event  Eaton  won  second  place;  in  the  trial  heat  of  his 
second  event,  he  was  tie  for  second  place,  Baker  of  Harvard 
taking  first.  Harvard  won  most  events,  so  that  the  cup  will 
remain  in  its  possession  for  another  year.  In  the 
evening,  Haben,  ’87,  and  Quinn,  ’87,  Pres,  and  Sec. 
of  St.  John’s  Athletic  Association,  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Intercollegiate  body  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where, 
among  other  things,  it  was  voted  to  offer  a  $50  cup  at  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  for  breaking  records.  The  preliminary 
field  meeting  at  the  College  a  month  before  was  carried  on 
with  much  interest  and  success,  fifteen  taking  part. 


BASEBALL. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  Rose  Hills  have  played  seven 
games,  in  only  three  of  which  they  won.  This  is  rather  a 
novel  record  for  St.  John’s  team;  though  it  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  eight  of  the  nine  men  in  the  club  were  new 
players,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  clubs  by  whom  they  were 
beaten  were  among  the  strongest  in  amateur  baseball  cir¬ 
cles,  one  of  them  a  professional  club. 

The  first  game,  after  the  last  number  of  The  Monthly, 
was  that  against  Seton  Hall.  It  was  played  May  20th  on 
our  field.  The  Alerts  were  first  at  the  bat  and  were  retired 
without  scoring.  The  Rose  Hills  opened  the  score  with  a 
single  run  in  their  first  inning.  The  Alerts  made  the  score 
even  in  the  next  half  inning;  but  the  home  team  led  again 
next  inning  by  another  score.  Fordham  shut  Seton  Hall 
out  the  next  three  innings,  while  they  crossed  the  home 
plate  twice  in  the  fifth  inning,  making  the  score  four  to  one  in 
favor  of  Fordham.  The  game,  which  had  been  closely  con¬ 
tested  up  to  this  tirrfe,  now  became  evidently  a  victory  for 
the  Rose  Hills,  which  they  made  more  decided  in  the  next 
two  innings  by  adding  in  the  first  one  and  in  the  second  four 
runs  more  to  those  scored,  and  preventing  the  Alerts  from 
scoring. 

In  the  seventh  inning  exception  was  taken  by  Seton  Hall 
to  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  Mr.  Pierce,  from  the  Polo 
Grounds.  After  some  delay  the  game  was  resumed,  and 
Fordham  scored  twice  in  the  unfinished  inning  by  heavy  bat¬ 
ting.  But  while  the  Alerts  were  at  the  bat  in  the  following 
inning,  they  had  another  misunderstanding  with  the  umpire, 
at  which  they  declined  to  play  further.  The  game  was  thus 
closed.  It  was  generally  regretted  that  the  ninth  inning 
was  not  finished,  as  the  playing  on  both  sides  created  the 
intensest  interest  in  tne  large  audience  present.  The  result 
of  the  game  as  far  as  played  was  as  follows: 


At  Fordham,  May  20. 


Rose  Hills. 

r.  1  b.  p.o.  a.  e. 

Kiernan,  2b .  o  2  2  o  o 

DeGarmemlia,  3b.  1  o  l  o  o 

Clare,  c.  f .  1  2  2  o  3 

Simpson,  c .  1  oir  3  2 

Russell,  lb .  1  1  6  o  o 

Holland,  r.  f .  1  I  o  o  o 

Sweeney,  1.  f  .  .  .  1  o  2  o  o 

Barr,  s.  s .  r  1  o  o  1 

Yrissari,  p .  2  3  o  16  1 


Totals .  0  10  24  19  4 

Runs  by  innings  : 

Rose  Hills . 

Alerts . 


A  leris. 


r. 

1  /). 

f>.o.  a. 

e. 

Scott,  c. . .  . 

.  0 

0 

7 

3 

3 

Lamarche,  3b 

.  0 

0 

2 

O 

0 

Fitzpatrick,  J. 

f. 

.  1 

0 

2 

O 

0 

Canfield,  s.  s. 

.  1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Quinn,  p  .  .  . . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

l’ardo,  r.  f.  .  . 

.  0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Hines,  2b... 

.  0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

O’Neill,  lb. . 

.  0 

0 

6 

O 

0 

Farmer,  c.  f.  . 

1 

0 

I 

1 

2 

3 

21 

l6 

5 

...  I  0  I 

0 

2 

1 

4 

* _ 

9 

0 

0 

1 

O 

O — 

2 

Runs  earned,  Rose  Hills,  2;  Seton  Halls,  o;  first  base  on  errors,  Rose 
Hills,  2;  Seton  Halls,  3;  on  balls.  Rose  Hills,  1;  Seton  Halls,  1;  struck 
out  by  Yrissari,  14;  by  Quinn,  6;  left  on  base,  Rose  Hills,  7;  Seton 
Halls,  4. 

Umpire,  Mr  Dick  Pierce.  Scorer,  James  T.  Waldron. 


The  next  game  was  that  against  the  Lafayette  College  team, 
of  Easton,  Penn.  The  game  had  been  arranged  for  the  15th 
of  May,  but  it  was  prevented  by  rain.  The  Rose  Hills  went 
to  Easton  again  a  week  later  and  received  a  kindly  welcome; 
the  game  was  the  closest  one  played  by  our  club  dining  the 
season  and  was  lost  by  errors,  principally  in  the  eighth  in¬ 
ning.  The  Rose  Hills  were  first  at  the  bat  and  failed  to 
score.  The  Lafayettes  were  shut  out  during  the  first  four 
innings,  while  the  visiting  team  had  scored  twice  in  the  second 
inning  and  once  in  the  third.  Lafayette  opened  their  score 
in  the  fifth  inning,  and  nobody  scored  again  till  the  eighth 
inning,  when  they  secured  two  runs  on  errors  in  the  infield 
and  added  one  more  to  their  score  on  a  sacrifice. 

The  ninth  inning  opened  with  the  score  4  to  3  in  favor 
of  the  home  team.  The  Maroon  tied  the  score  on  a  hit  by 
Russell,  a  sacrifice  by  Holland  and  an  error  by  Swift.  The 
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first  man  at  the  bat  for  Lafayette  reached  first  on  an  error 
by  first  baseman,  but  was  caught  at  third  when  running  on 
a  hit  by  Swift,  who  reached  first,  stole  second,  where  he 
should  have  been  put  out  but  for  an  error  by  that  baseman, 
and  consequently  forced  his  way  to  third,  finally  making  the 
winning  run  for  Lafayette. 

The  battery  work  of  the  Rose  Hills  was  the  feature  of 
their  game.  Yrissari  pitched  in  a  manner  that  astonished  his 
most  hopeful  admirers  from  Fordham;  only  two  real  hits 
were  made  on  his  pitching,  and  he  performed  the  wonderful 
feat  of  striking  out  Updegrove  twice  in  one  game,  which  that 
gentleman  graciously  acknowledged  had  never  been  done 
before. 

The  Lafayettes  showed  themselves  to  the  highest  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  field,  giving  evidence  of  scientific  and  effective 
training.  Their  courteous  reception  of  the  visiting  team  sur¬ 
passed  even  what  the  fame  of  their  entertaining  ability  had 
led  the  Fordhamites  to  expect.  Appended  is  the  score: 

At  Easton,  May  22. 


La fayette.  Rose  Hills. 


r. 

lb. 

p- 

9.  a. 

e. 

r. 

lb.  p.o. 

a . 

e . 

Updegrove,  3b.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Kiernan,  2b .  0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Ensor,  s.  s . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

DeGarmendia,  3b.  1 

I 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Q 

2 

2 

Clare,  c.  f .  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McDowell,  p... 

0 

I 

0 

10 

0 

Simpson,  c .  1 

0 

8 

2 

I 

Ballard,  r.  f . 

0 

I 

1 

0 

Russell,  ib .  2 

3 

II 

0 

I 

Gilchrist,  2b.  .  .  . 

1 

I 

I 

1 

0 

Holland,  r  f . 0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

Hamme,  c.  f.  .  .  . 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Sweeney,  1.  f. . . .  0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Graff,  lb . 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Barr,  s.  s .  0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

.Scott,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Y'rissari,  p . 0 

I 

0 

9 

O 

Runs  scored  by  innings: 

Lafayette  College .  o  o  o  o  i  o  o  3  1 —  5 

Rose  Hills . o  2  1  o  o  o  o  o  1 —  4 

Runs  earned,  Rose  Hills,  i;  Lafayette,  o;  first  base  on  errors,  Rose 
Hills,  1;  Lafayette,  4;  on  balls,  Rose  Hills,  2;  Lafayette,  o;  struck  out, 
Rose  Hills,  9;  Lafayette,  8;  two  base  hits,  Russell,  i;  double  play, 
'Yrissari  to  Kiernan  to  Russell;  passed  balls,  Simpson  I,  Swift  4. 
Umpire,  Mr.  Parks.  Scorer,  James  T.  Waldron. 

The  score-book  records  the  next  game  as  that  played  May 
25  against  the  promising  amateur  club  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Leonard  Council  team.  It  was  played  on  the  College 
grounds  and  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Rose  Hills. 
The  score  by  innings  was  as  follows: 

Rose  Hills .  5  4  3  1  3  5 — 21 

Leonard  Council . o  1  4  o  o  o —  5 

Total  base  hits  on  Giddings,  5;  on  Shappert,  22. 


May  26th  a  game  was  played  with  Columbia  College,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  decided  victory  for  Columbia.  The  professional 
training  which  Columbia’s  team  had  enjoyed  told  effectively 
against  the  Rose  Hills,  as  it  had  against  all  the  college  teams 
whom  they  played  during  the  season.  At  no  time  during 
the  season  did  the  weakness  of  the  Rose  Hills  at  the  bat 
make  itself  so  manifest.  The  score  by  innings  was: 


Rose  Hills . o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o —  o 

Columbia .  1  o  3  2  1  o  o  * —  7 


Base  hits,  Columbia,  6;  Rose  Hills,  3. 


May  27th  the  Rose  Hills  played  the  Bedfords,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  were  obliged  to  use  the  second-nine  battery  owing 
to  the  lameness  of  their  own.  When  the  College  club  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  suits  it  was  seen  that  nearly  one-half  the 
players  were  second-nine  men,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
game  would  be  won  by  the  visitors.  But  it  was  saved  by  the 
batting  of  the  Rose  Hills  and  their  daring  base  running  aided 
by  careful  “coaching.”  The  score  was: 


Rose  Hills .  o  2  4  o  4  2  o  o — 12 

Bedfords .  0028100  o — 11 


Base  hits,  Rose  Hills,  12;  Bedfords,  6. 


The  club  went  to  Newburgh  on  Decoration  Day  to  play 
the  professional  team  of  that  place,  and  met  a  heavier  defeat 
than  was  by  anyone  expected.  The  Newburghs  did  heavy 
and  continued  batting,  winning  by  the  score: 


Newburghs .  I  3  5  o  5 

Rose  Hills .  o  o  2  o  o 

Base  hits,  on  Nyce  6;  on  Yrissari,  16. 


400  * — 18 
001  o —  3 


The  last  game  of  the  season  was  played  at  Fordham  June 
9 — the  return  game  between  the  Lafayettes  and  the  Rose 
Hills.  The  visitors  went  first  to  bat,  and  when  the  first  man 
led  with  a  safe  hit,  it  convinced  the  spectators  that  Lafayette 
was  going  to  do  more  with  the  ash  than  they  did  in  their 
first  game.  However,  they  did  not  score  in  either  of  the 
first  two  innings,  being  shut  out  at  home  in  first  inning  by  a 
fine  throw  by  Sweeney  from  left  field.  The  Rose  Hills  se¬ 
cured  one  run  in  the  second  inning,  one  in  the  fourth  and 
two  in  the  fifth;  while  Lafayette  scored  once  in  the  third, 
once  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  and  twice  in  seventh  and 
eighth.  Lafayette  settled  down  to  hard  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  game,  and  from  that  time  the  feature  of  the  game  was 
the  effective  work  of  their  pitcher,  who  seemed  to  grow 
more  vigorous  each  inning.  Score  in  full: 


Rose  Hills. 

r.  lb.  p.o.  a.  e 
Clare,  1.  f-c.  f. .. .  x  o  2  o  1 

DeGarmendia,3b-c  o  0512 
Kiernan,  2b  ....  1  2  2  2  1 

Russell,  ib .  1  3  8  o  o 

Holland,  r.  f-c.  f.  o  1  1  o  o 

Yrissari,  p .  o  o  2  8  o 

Simpson,  c .  o  o  5  c  o 

Sweeney,  1.  f— 3b . .  1  o  1  !  o 

Barr,  s.  s .  o  o  1  3  4 

Shea,  2  ins.,  r.  f. .  o  o  o  o  o 


Lafayettes. 


Updegrove,  3b. .  . 

Ensor,  s.  s . 

Swift,  c  . 

McDowell,  p. . .  . 

Ballard,  2b . 

Kawn,  r.  f . 

Hamme,  c.  f . 

Graff,  lb . 

Scott,  1.  f . 


r.  lb.  p.o.  a.  e. 
1  3  1  o  O 

1  1  3  3  1 

21801 
1  2  o  11  1 

O  I  I  o  2 

00000 
00000 
12801 
11620 


Totals . 4  6  27  15  9 


7  11  27  16  6 


Earned  runs,  none;  1st  on  errors,  Rose  Hills,  3;  Lafayette,  8;  on 
balls,  Lafayette,  1;  struck  out,  Rose  Hills,  7;  Lafayette,  4;  left  on 
bases,  Rose  Hills,  4;  Lafayette,  9;  double  plays,  Kiernan,  unassisted, 
and  Scott  to  Ballard. 

Umpire,  Mr.  Dick  Pierce.  Scorer,  J.  T.  Waldron. 

As  most  of  the  players  of  the  past  season  will  probably 
return  after  vacation,  it  is  expected  that  a  much  stronger 
team  will  be  put  in  the  field  next  year.  The  loss  of  the  old 
and  reliable  battery  of  the  past  year,  Giddings  and  Enright, 
was  felt  throughout  the  season;  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  club  told  against  them  when  facing  the 
pitcher,  and  in  the  critical  points  of  the  games  played. 

Among  the  games  played  by  the  Invincibles  this  year 
none  was  so  well  contested  as  that  with  the  Quicksteps,  of 
Brooklyn,  on  Decoration  Day.  The  nines  were  evenly 
matched,  and  every  player  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best. 
The  battery  of  the  Invincibles,  McNamara  and  Orpheus, 
seemed  never  to  have  been  in  better  condition.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighth  inning  the  score  was  tie,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  the  Quicksteps  had  made  two  runs,  putting  the 
game  four  to  six.  But  the  Invincibles  came  to  the  bat  to 
begin  the  ninth  inning,  and  by  excellent  batting  and  base 
running  secured  three  runs.  The  excitement  at  this  turn  of 
fortune  was  intense.  The  Invincibles  were  determined  to 
win.  The  Quicksteps  went  to  work  in  their  ninth  turn  at 
the  bat  just  as  determined.  But  of  the  two  sides  fortune 
favored  the  visitors;  by  strong  base  hits  they  added  two 
runs  to  their  score,  thus  winning  the  game  by  one  point. 
The  following  is  the  result  in  full: 


Inviticibles 

Quicksteps. 

r. 

lb. 

p.o.  a. 

e. 

r. 

lb. 

p.o.  a. 

e. 

Rodriguez,  s.  s.  .  . 

1 

3 

I 

3 

2 

Unckrich,  1.  f . .  . 

.  1 

0 

2 

O 

1 

Orpheus,  c . 

1 

2 

7 

I 

1 

Wheeler,  c.  f . . . 

.  0 

0 

2 

I 

1 

Newton,  r.  f . 

0 

0 

O 

I 

0 

Cameron,  2b.  .  . 

.  0 

2 

I 

O 

4 

Ringwood,  1.  f. .  . 

0 

1 

I 

O 

1 

Briggs,  s.  s . 

•  3 

5 

3 

4 

0 

McNamara,  p.  .  . 

1 

2 

0 

9 

3 

Irione,  lb . 

.  0 

O 

7 

O 

1 

Boylan,  2b . 

1 

O 

3 

0 

1 

McLachlin,  3b.  . 

.  2 

I 

2 

2 

1 

McKeown,  3b .  .  . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

0 

Britaut,  r.  f . .  .  . 

3 

I 

0 

0 

Callan,  lb . 

1 

O 

9 

O 

2 

Thorpe,  c . 

O 

9 

I 

0 

Danaher,  c.  f. . . 

1 

I 

I 

I 

0 

Bradley,  p . 

.  1 

O 

0 

5 

0 

Totals . 

7 

12 

26 

18 

10 

8 

II 

27 

13 

8 

Score  by  innings: 

Invincibles .  o  2  O  o  2  O  o  o  3 —  7 

Quicksteps .  o  o  o  3  o  1  o  2  2 —  8 


Invincibles .  o  2  o  o  2  o  o  o  3 —  7 

Quicksteps .  o  o  o  3  o  1  o  2  2 —  8 
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•^TpETIC  +  ©tlTFI 
HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 
Branch,  6o  West  26th  Street. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  &  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


VOGEL  BROTHERS, 


fidway  and  Houston  fit. 
Eighth  Ave.  and  i2d  fit. 


2000  lbs.  to  the  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  &.  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  ioth  &  nth  Aves.,  NEW  ‘YORK  CITY. 

JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO, 

181  West  St.,  K.  Y. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  &  CLAMS. 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Sc  860  Washington  Fish  Market, 

NEW  YORK. 

COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  IIALPIN, 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 

Fordham  Hotel, 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  &  Veal, 

770,  772,  771  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


-IN- 


H 


ne  Clothing  &  Furnishing  Goods, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  &  CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


168th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  new  york. 
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